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If you travel a lot— Koch Fiberglas Guaranteed Luggage 
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gives lifetime beauty, worry-free wear 
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women, 6 colors. Cases from $49.50 


mone oe 


from $44.50 


Koch’s sleck new luggage of miracle Fiberglas long outlives 
conventional luggage. It is slender and smooth as a jet’s wing 


Its well-tailored good looks mark the experienced traveler 


It is more resistant to scuffing, denting and puncturing than 
any luggage ever crafted. It is stain-proof, fungus-proot 
mildew-proof. Scuffs, grime and travel abuses that would 
mar other luggage for life are quickly and easily removed 
at home. If any airline, railroad, or steamship line in the 
world should cause more serious damage to your Koch 
Fiberglas Luggage, have them return it to us, and we will 
repair or replace it free. When other luggage is retired to the 
attic, Koch Luggage is still going strong. What an inspired 


Christmas gift! See your luggage dealer, 





or write us... Dept. PCB, yor wom 
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KOCH Mhiyles lygage 


CORTE MADERA, CALIFORNIA 








“Un/foreseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Courtesy of The American Museum of Natural History 


He blows up on purpose 


That's his protection against danger. But boilers aren’t blowfish. There’s always danger 

a boiler for heating or power will blow up... in a school, a hospital, office building, 

theater, industrial plant. Safety devices can fail. Humans err. 
Without warning an explosion wrecks, maims, kills. It could happen to you. 
But you can guarantee your financial safety with the full 
coverage of a Maryland Boiler Policy. Expert inspection service is available 
to minimize the danger of disaster due to mechanical failure or human error. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Because he 


knows his business, it’s good business to know him, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Boiler Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Surety and Fidelity Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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For big jobs, small jobs, all jobs 


...less to own...less to run...last longer, too! 


#407940. 


2449-574) 
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And you get more for your money with a Ford. 
For example, only Ford gives you modern Short 
Stroke power in every truck, every engine—V-8 or 
Six. You get more comfort with a Driverized Cab, 


You save in every way with Ford Trucks. First 
cost is low; operating costs are low; resale value is 
high; and a 10-million-truck study proves Ford 
Trucks last longer! 








Low RUNNING costs! Only Ford T ruc in give you the oil 
and gas economy of Short Stroke power In every engine in 
the line, V-8 or Six. And no one else can match Ford's five 
billion miles of Short Stroke experience. 





LONG LIFE! Independent insurance actuaries, for the 10th 
consecutive year, have certified that Ford Trucks last longer. 
Studies of 10,502,351 license registrations show that Fords 
last longer than the other four leading makes. 
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more safety with Ford’s exclusive Lifeguard steer- 
ing wheel and double-grip door latch. From pick- 
ups to Big Jobs, for trucks that cost less, give you 
more for your money—see your Ford Dealer. 





LOW UPKEEP! No other truck gives you the dependability of 


Ford's rugged chassis design—built stronger to last longer, 


And here again, Ford’s Short Stroke engines cut costs, 
There’s less piston travel, thus less wear. 


¥ 


HIGH TRADE-IN! As any used truck dealer can tell you, 
there’s always been a good market for Fords. And Ford’s 
reputation for durability and dependable low-cost operation 
keeps resale value high, year after year, 





THE BIG FLEETS BUY MORE FORD TRUCKS 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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PUBLISHERS «© PRINTERS «© MAP MAKERS ¢ 





THE YEAR THE CAMEL GOT ITS NOSE It was 1856 anc 


1 the Army, mapping the Southwest, had 
IN THE ARMY’S TENT a problem: how to get supplies across the desert to 
California. So they imported 35 camels from | gypt for the job. 
Not long afterwards startled Indians saw a camel train threading the desert 
and mountain passes. That same year saw the beginning of another resourceful maker 
of maps: the firm of Rand M¢ Nally. It began when William Rand opened a 
small print shop and was later joined by Andrew \I° Nally. Soon they 


had a comfortable business printing tit kets and timetables for the early 


railroads. Maps followed shortly and as the world shrank Rand M° Nally grew. RAND M*‘NALLY 


Today knowledgeable people look to us not alone for fine globes and maps... 


but also for textbooks, nonfiction, tickets, directories, catalogs, and other kinds of - 
printing, and publishing where accuracy and integrity are essential, In a hundred years 100th Anniversary 


we've learned to add quantity to quality, to add speed to the skill of our hand. 


1000 
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CHICAGO « NEW YORK ¢ NASHVILLE ¢© SAN FRANCISCO «¢ WASHINGTON 
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“Here’s how a 





reduced 


the cost of my insurance!” 


“Red tags were my first warning that all was not well 
on my construction jobs and in my warehouse. These 
tags did more than just caution our workers against a 
hazard. ‘To me the red tags became a symbol of accident 
prevention that started us on a new era of production 
with safety. 

“And here’s how we got this service. We had a prob- 
lem, so we turned to Hardware Mutuals. 1 hey proposed 
a plan to reduce our insurance costs. Their loss preven- 
tion engineers came in, surveyed our operations, offered 
a program... and then carried it out. The results speak 
for themselves. 

‘For example, our cost for workmen’s compensation 
insurance alone was reduced by $900.00 in one 12-month 


POLICYHOLDER 
MR. RALPH O. DUNN, PRESIDENT 
STROM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Says Mr. Ralph O. Dunn 


period—with additional dollar savings assured for the 
next two years. 

“Hardware Mutuals safety program resulted in a re- 
duction of 1,312 lost man-hours in two years. Significant 
to us is the fourfold saving in man power and produc- 
tion efficiency.” 

The Policy Back of the Policy® 

The “red tags” by themselves did not do this job for 
Mr. Dunn... it was the loss prevention engineers. It 
takes the people of Hardware Mutuals to demonstrate 
the personal service and extra benefits of our nationally 
known policy back of the policy. To reach your nearest 
representative consult your classified telephone book for 
Hardware Mutuals listing. 


insurance for your Avromonite...Home... BUSINESS 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


an industry... 


Crown’s famous bottle cap provided the first auto- 
matic method of sealing beverage bottles at high 
speed. 

New and exciting methods for sealing bottles are 
being constantly researched and tested at Crown. 
These new developments are offered to industry as 
soon as they meet Crown's high standards and the 
exacting requirements of today’s bottling industry. 

Crown is also a major producer of closures for 
glass containers; an important supplier of cans for 








beer, food, citrus products, cosmetics, petroleum 
and paint...of filling and crowning machinery 
for milk, beer and soft drinks; a leading lithogra- 
pher in metal packaging and an important designer 
and maker of machinery for general industry. 

We invite you to take advantage of this broad 
knowledge and experience in packaging. You'll find 
that the service and economy provided by “one 
company responsibility” pays real dividends when 
you ...call on Crown. 












Give your family 
the one and only 
(ey thing really NEW 


ZENITH 
‘SPACE-COMMAND 
REMOTE TV TUNER 


Shuts off the sound of 
long, annoying commercials! 





It answers silent commands from 
your easy chair...or even from the 
next room. Turns set on and off; 
changes stations, turns off the sound 
during long, annoying commercials, 
while the picture remains! 


No batteries! 
No cords! No wires! 


No flashlights! 





No transistors! 


...and only Zenith has it! 


“Space-Commander” is a revolution- 
ary remote TV tuner, compact enough 
(just 8 ounces!) to hold in the palm 
of your hand. Without batteries, elec- 
tricity, light or radio, it enables you 
to operate a T'V set across the room. 
Turns your TV on or off, dials right 
or left for desired channel, silences 
commercials. You don't even have to 
point it! 

The “Space-Commander’s” range 
is limited to your own home. It’s not 
a radio control; can’t interfere with 
your neighbor's set. Emits no radi- 
ations harmful to humans. You do 
not see, hear, or in any way feel 
transmission of any impulses between 
the “Space-Commander” and the set. 
Nothing between you and the set but 
“SPACE”—and nothing for you to 
do but give a silent “COMMAND” 
with the touch of a button! See and 
try the magic of ‘“‘Space-Command” 
Remote TV Tuning at your Zenith 
dealer's now! 





THE QUALITY GOES IN 
BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 


The Royalty of RADIO, TELEVISION and PHONOGRAPHS 
Backed by 37 years of leadership in radionica exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINK HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Kadio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. 
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LETTERS 
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Revolt in Hungary 
SIR 
WE STAND AGHAST AT THE FAILURE OF U.N. 
TO ACT IMMEDIATELY TO SAVE THE HUNGARIAN 
PEOPLE FROM SOVIET REPRISALS. THE EVENTS 
IN HUNGARY ITTAVE SHATTERED ALL COMMU- 
NIST INFLUENCE IN EUROPE, FIRM INITIATIVE 
BY THE U.S. CAN STRENGTHEN DEMOCRATIC 
FORCES EVERYWHERE. WE HAVE CABLED PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER A MESSAGE URGING HIM TO 
SPEAK OUT, TO USE THIS MORAL AUTHORITY TO 
OBTAIN IMMEDIATE U.N. ACTION, TO BROADCAST 
IN HIS VOICE A WARNING AGAINST REPRISALS, 
THE INFLUENTIAL U.S. PRESS MUST URGE SIM- 
ILAR ACTIONS BY EISENHOWER. THE HUNGAR- 
IAN STUDENTS, WORKERS AND WRITERS HAVE 
GIVEN THE WORLD A LESSON LN SIMPLE COUR- 
AGE THAT SHAMES ALL INACTION. WE HAILED 
THEIR FIRST TRIUMPH; WE MUST ACT TO HALT 
THE SHEDDING OF THEIR BLOOD 
IGNAZIO SILONE 
MICHAEL POLANYI 
DAVID ROUSSET 
DE ROUGEMONT 
RAYMOND ARON 





DENIS 





STEPHEN SPENDER 
CARLO SCHMID 
NICOLAS NABOKOV 
PARIS 
Sir: 


The Hungarian uprising has exposed again 
the murderous deeds of Communism and the 
cowardice of the Western democracies, The 
victims of Communist oppression can now 
see that they are entirely alone in their 
desperate struggle for freedom. 

J. Toms 
Sheridan, Ont. 


Sir: 

Is it not time that you Americans showed 
some of the world leadership you so loudly 
proclaim, and so effectively wriggle out of? 
The past events in Hungary have shown that 
all you can do is talk. 


W. B. WuirHaM 


Montreal 


Sir: 

This is no time for words, but for actions. 
We Americans acted when the Korean crisis 
began, but now we just pity the poor Hun- 
garians and listen to their strangled calls for 
help with a few tears in our eyes. It should 
not surprise us now, if all the people who 
have to live under Soviet domination will 
fall into a lethargy and hopelessness, such 
as is the case in the U.S.S.R. itself. 

Mrs. E. C. Burks 

Bonn 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 








Subscription Rates: Continental U.S. 1 yr., $6.00; 
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Sir: 

I've been deluged by two questions ever 
since I returned from Budapest, where I 
made arrangements to place medicines, food, 
clothing and other essentials in the hands 
of those fighting for their liberty in Hun- 
garv: “What can I do?” “Why don’t we 
act?” The International Rescue Committee 
has, for 20 years, specialized in providing the 
many kinds of desperately needed help for 
those who have escaped f totalitarian 





from 
brutality. We are already helping these brave 
and desperate souls. We wait in readiness 
for others who will vet join them. As soon 
as President Eisenhower announced that the 
U.S. would open its doors to 5,000 of these 
refugees, I.R.C. arranged to play a large role 
in their arrival and resettlement here. 

This is not the action some people under- 
standably cry for. But it is life or death for 
the victims of Hungary's heroic effort to be 
free. It is our way as private American 
citizens to identify ourselves with their cause, 
their plight and their children, 

We remain poised to pour vital materials 
into Hungary. All this takes large sums of 
money; the needs are great and growing 
Your help is needed quickly. Send your cash 
or checks to International Rescue Commit- 
tee, 62 West 45th St, New York City. 

Lro CHERNE 
Chairman 
International Rescue Committee 
New York City 


Sir: 

The US. should tell the whole damn East 
River Debating Society to move to Budapest 
—then they could personally help the Rus- 
sians put down the next revolt. 

CHARLES S. ALDERSON 
Chicago 


The Middle East 
Sir: 

How can the Western world answer the 
Communist doctrine that capitalism leads to 
war, when such an excellent example for 
Communist primers is provided by Britain, 
France and Israel, who resorted to bloodshed 
to settle a property dispute over Suez? 
Humanity will not forgive this crime. 


W. M. HoLpen 


Sacramento 


Sir: 

Thank you for your unvarnished Nov. 12 
account of the conspiracy in the Middle 
East; it is the first clear light on the story 
that I have read, since most of the news- 
papers have taken such an emotional ap 
proach that they have somehow managed to 
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THE TUBELESS TIRE WITH | WO TREADS 





is so strong and safe it Will save lives 


Its two treads permit 28% more rubber on the shoulder 

ribs. Car stability is greatly increased. Cornering is safer 

and quiet. This better distribution of more rubber gives THE 
a smoother ride and much more mileage. 


Tremendous body strength results from General’s ex- GENERAL 


clusive Nygen cord—the strongest cord material known. 
To appreciate all the advantages of the Dual 90, see Ti RE 
it at your General Tire Dealer’s. 


goes a long way to make friends 


GENERAL DUAL 
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Important 


Benson & Hedges 
announces a change 
in name of the 
original Parliament 
to Benson & Hedges. 


Benson ¢ Hedges 


is exactly the same 
jine Filter-Mouthpiece 
cigarette as the 
original Parliament. 
Same flavor. Same 
package. Same price. 
King size and regular. 
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{ convert the three aggressors into victims. In 











the face of the formidable circumstantial 
evidence as shown in your timetable of 
events leading up to the invasion of Egypt, 
the governments of Israel, England and 
France must think we are naive indeed to 
believe their pious statements that there was 
no collusion, only coincidence 
ELEANOR N. STARKEY 

New York City 
Sir: 

America is of the opinion that Britain was 
wrong to go into Egypt in force. Every 
time we have relied on you, you have been 


too late—vou were late when we entered 
a war in 1914, and you were late again 
in 1939. Your policy has always been to 
wait till the pot boils over before you 


raise a hand 
J. E. OuseLtey WALKER 
Packakariki, New Zealand 
Sir 
Lest the anti-Semitic people in this coun- 
try think that I am a Jew, I am an oil- 
stock holding gentile of English descent who 


| is far more interested in seeing true justice 


done in the Middle East than in the effect 
the crisis had on the stock market. To see 
David hit Goliath a pretty crack was worth 
a ten point drop in my stocks. 

Derrick L. RossITER 
Brooklyn 


After the Ballot 


Sir: 

I am sure that the Democrats’ personal 
attack on Nixon aided the Eisenhower land- 
slide and will indirectly contribute to an 
improved morality in future American po- 
litical campaigning. 

J. H. Prau 


Worcester, Mass. 


Sir: 

Eisenhower, in his victory celebration 
speech, chose to descend to the level of a 
precinct committeeman exhorting the party 
faithful to get out and ring doorbells on 
behalf of the city machine 

GoRDON SMITH 
New York City 


Sir: 

With all due respect to the many millions 
of high ade members of the Democratic 
Party, it is urgently suggested, and recom- 
mended, that that party present to “Give- 
‘em-hell” Truman, for his service in cor- 
rectly predicting that Adlai couldn't win, a 
leather medal of sufficient size to completely 
eclipse his mediocre character and personality. 

Witt BaLi 











Logansport, Ind. 


The Nixon Story 
Sir 
Your Nov. 5 article about Richard Nixon 
sounded as if his mother wrote the story. It 
made me sick. 
D. R. BaILey 
Whittier, Calif. 
Sir 
Nixon has been able not merely to with- 
stand, but to hand back, the best Sunday 
punches which the left-wing, Hiss-loving 
clement in the U.S. has been able to throw. 
Your article did much to clear up many 
matters concerning this American. 
Maurice I. Cartson 
Dallas 


What Pearson Drew 
Sir: 

Concerning your Nov. 5 story on Drew 
Pearson and his reporting on President Eisen- 


hower’s health: I think Drew Pearson merits 
a promotion from columnist to calumnist. 

S. GINZBURG 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: 
Drew Pearson does not merit the title of 
s.o.b. He is merely a stinker. 
O. G. Erickson 
Detroit 


The Killer 
Sir 

Time’s Nov. 5 “Death in the Jack Pines” 
was a masterly bit of adventure short-story 
writing. One out to kill is himself killed. Thus 
nature, occasionally, balances her accounts 
with mankind. 

K. G. CONNABLE 

China Lake, Calif. 


Prima Donnas 
Sir 

Re this Callas (rhymes with callous) canary 
(Time, Oct. 29): here is a woman whose “best 
hours are in bed . . . with my dog cuddling 
beside me and my husband asleep”; a terrible- 
tempered, conceited character who tells her 
mother to go drown herself. Who does 
she think she The Elvis Presley of 
the longhairs ? 

JuLes M. LreBeRTHAL 

New York City 


is? 


Sir: 

Callas has better acting ability, stage pres- 
ence, and general all-round zonk than Te- 
baldi. All that Tebaldi can do is sing better 
than Callas, 

WARREN SNYDER 
Evanston, Il. 


Sir: 

I am truly astonished at the statements 
made by my colleague Signora Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas regarding me. The signora admits 
to being a woman of character and says that 
I have no backbone. I reply: I have one great 
thing that she has not—a heart. 

That I actually trembled when I knew she 
was present at a performance of mine is 
utterly ridiculous. It was not Signora Callas 
who caused me to stay away from La Scala; 
I sang there before she did, and consider my- 
self a Creatura della Scala, 1 stayed away of 
my own free will because an atmosphere not 
at all pleasant had been created there. 

RENATA TEBALDI 





Chicago 


Chennault's CAT 


Sir: 

I would like to express my appreciation for 
your very nice article [Oct. 29] about me. As 
a postscript to the last paragraph of your 
article, I would like to tell you that practically 
no one in either the U.S. or China considered 
it possible to organize and operate a privately 
owned airline in China, I attempted to find 
operational capital for our proposed airline 
in New York but was unable to raise one 
dollar on our prospects. Nevertheless, we did 
organize and operate an airline under the 
most adverse circumstances imaginable, 

C. L. CHENNAULT 
Major General (ret.), U.S.A.F, 
Taipei, Formosa 


Ferber's Giant 
Sir: 

Your Oct. 22 review of the motion picture 
Giant was a lengthy review, a fine one, and 
most gratifying to the producers of the pic- 
ture, Certain statements to do with the actual 
business foundation of the picture should be 
corrected. It was the eventual business pro- 
ducer, Henry Ginsberg, who read the novel 
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FROM THESE BLAZING RICKS of hard 
maple logs comes charcoal with a most unusual 
purpose. It will be used (as no other whiskey maker 


uses charcoal) to smooth out the flavor of ae 
Jack Daniel’s Tennessee whiskey before aging. 0 
“Charcoal Mellowing’ is the reason for Jack Daniel's ze | “ae 
rare and distinctive flavor. It is also the reason Mes} 0 BY 
Jack Daniel’s will never be “big” whiskey ... for the ay) my «(0 
ancient art of “Charcoal Mellowing” demands } “4, ‘waned 
infinite patience and extra expense. If you yj 








have yet to discover Jack Daniel’s, we predict were on RaaNe By GHOIeE 


: ] > e >xnerience Distilled and Bottled by JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
a piecasant experience, LYNCHBURG (Pop. 399), TENN. 
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PERFUME 
$2.50 TO $45 


COLOGNE 


$2 ANO $3.50 





Give new 1957 Spalding DOTS 
in handsome Desk Caddy Sets 


Now—the 1957 version of America’s favorite golf ball, attractively 
packaged in distinctive Desk Caddy Sets for Christmas, It’s the new, 
whiter DOT with bolder markings and the famous, extra-tough 
DURA-THIN cover. 


In Letter Caddy—1I doz. DOTS, and Pencil Caddy—'% doz. Caddies 
of DOTS available singly or in sets from your golf professional. Ask 
about free name imprinting on golf balls. 


SPALDING 





| and who first presented the partnership plan 

| You stated that there were no other offers for 
the filming of Giant, Offers were presented 
ind considered. George Stevens and Henry 
Ginsberg had the courage to follow the intent 
of the book. In this I felt repaid for the four 
vears of travel, research and writing 

EpNA FERBER 

New York City 


Champion 
Sir 

By calling Mary Martin (in Born Yester- 
day IV champion,” Time, Nov. 5 implie 
that she walloped Elvis Presley (on The Ed 
Sullivan Show) in the weekly Sunday-at-8 
fracas. According to Trendex pulse-takers, 
Elvis outwriggled Mary 39.1 to 18.4 

Ep SULLIVAN 














New York City 


Semper Fi (Contd.) 
Sir 

The Marine Corps has always been a top- 
notch outfit. How can it possibly keep out 
standing men when it treats its families and 
marines so shabbily? Am I to believe that 
all the Army, Navy and Air Force in the Far 
East is rendered useless because some have 
their families with them? 

C. L. Leonarp 

Los Angeles 


Sir 
Pate (with wife on arm!) is a do-as-I-say, 
not as-I-do. May all his men join first-class 
Americans—the well-treated U.S.A.F 
JANE S. SNOWDEN 
Fullerton, Calif 


Those Aching Joints 


I do not know who wrote the Nov. § 
article on Dan Dale Alexander (whose pa 
tients have benefited by the treatment pre 
scribed in his Arthritis and Common Sense), 
but I think it was an unjust attempt to 
malign a true humanitarian 

C. Emory MARKEY 
Altadena, Calif 


Sir 

As chairman of the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation, I have been trying to alert 
the people to this serious group of diseases or 
conditions from the standpoint of suffering, 
disability and economic loss. Such articles as 
yours help greatly. With adequate funds for 
research, we will, before too Jong, find the 





cause and cure 
Froyp B. OpLuM 
Indio, Calif 


Death in Hong Kong 
Sir 
I was interested to see in your Oct 

issue a picture of a “burning taxi and cre 
mated driver in Hong Kong.” I wish to point 
out a small error in your description in con- 
nection with this gruesome picture. Actually, 
the badly burnt man whose lett hand is 
pinned beneath the burning taxi was one of 
the rioters and not the taxi driver. The Jucky 
taxi driver managed to fight his way out of 
the burning car and later out of the hostile 
crowd of rioters. I also had a very close shave 
that day at the same spot. I blundered into 
that locality in my car. The rioters quickly 
surrounded me and threatened to burn my 
car, but I was fortunate enough to get away. 


K, C. Lamu 





Hong Kong 

@ Reader Lam is right. The Associated 
Press, whose picture and caption TIME 
used, issued a correction later.—Eb. 
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lt took a whole new chassis 


to get 





this low and sassy 


(and there’s a rousing new Dynaflow* to boot!) 


| = a case where success started 
at the top. 

We started out to give the 1957 Buicks 
a sweepingly low roof line to top the 
dream-car styling. And we determined 
to do it without clipping a smitch of 
interior room or pinching on road 
clearance. 

Well, we did it. But in the doing. we 
touched off a change reaction that 
spread — literally — throughout the 


length and breadth of the car. 


1 
First thing called for was a massive 
new wide-flare frame that snuggled to 


the contours of the new bodies. 


Into this frame we nested the big new 
5 

Buick V8 engine — using new nodal 

point mountings that practically cancel 


out vibration. 


ra 





Next, to permit a lowered drive line, 
we took a tip from the General Motors 
experimental dream car, Firebird II, 
and engineered a new two-piece drop- 
center torque tube with a second 


universal joint. 


Then, at the front end of this radically 
new chassis with the lowest center of 
gravity yet, we devised a brand-new 
ball-joint suspension system — which 
virtually eliminates the front-end dip 
cars have on sudden stops, and gives 
you safer, levelized braking such as 
you've never known before. 

So by now, maybe you’re beginning to 
realize we really mean it when we call 
this the newest Buick yet. But the best 


comes right now: 


In performance there’s an advanced 


new Variable Pitch Dynaflow. It’s 
instant Dynaflow—the smoothest 
and liveliest thing in transmission 
engineering —and a thrill from start 


to stop. 


In power, too, there’s a brand-new 364- 
cubic-inch V8 engine. And in ride, and 
road steadiness, and handling ease, 
and safety features, and luxury inside 
and out—there are new peaks no Buick 


has boasted before. 


We tell you in all truth, there’s never 
been a Buick so completely new or so 
brilliantly engineered — as Buick for 
1957. Will you visit your Buick dealer 
soon — to see and sample the newest 
Buick yet? 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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New Ad 1 Var P 
Buick build day. Ie is dard Road r, Super 


d Century on Jest extra cost s 








He shaved his hidden beard...early this morning! 


Shave tonight's beard this morning! The Rollectric’s psn ores 
wis ew 


Roller Comb 
principle 







Roller Combs reach the Hidden Beard other shaving 


methods miss. (The pictures below show you how 


The Rollectric’s Roller Combs also protect tender 


outiniodes 
all othe ? 


methods of 


facial skin, givea smooth, a//l-confort shave every time. 
Try the new Remington Rollectric! It comes complete 


in a handsome suede travel case. ' 
shat ing 


The Remington Foursome 





- with Rolleetric features. 


Here’s your hidden beard. Here's how Remington gets it. See your Remington dealer, 





Whiskers grow in tiny valleys lhe Rollectric’s Roller Combs 
Ordinary shavers skim = the ently press the hn valleys 
tops of these valleys —shave down — pop up whisker bases 
only the topsof whiskers. Soon into path of man-sized shaving 
each whisker base rows ont head. Each whisker is sheared 
and your Hidden Beard can off at its buse—cleanly, com 
be seen nnd felt fortably nickly. 


Watch “Gunsmoke” and “What's My Line” on network TV Sponsored by Rlemington FPand Division of Sp2rry Rand Corporation 
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KLZ'S PRESIDENT 


PUBLISHER’S 


LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 


TERRY 





N Milwaukee last week. the Radio — extensive coverage in the Rocky Moun- 


Television News Directors Associa- tain area. 


tion presented the first 


most significant contribution to radio the Rockies. 
and television journalism 
past vear.” The winner: Hugh B. Terry, — supplied the early coverage for the er 
president of ‘Time's radio-TV station tire CBS network. And KLZ’s 
unil got to the 


KLZ in Denver. 





their successful editorial 


and broadcasters from 


Denver Jack Graham was about to go 
on trial, charged with placing a time 
bomb aboard an airliner that blew up E 
air, killing his mother and 43 warnings that 
ssengers and crewmen (Tie, 


in mid- 








A KLZ news editor once led 


annual Paul a search party into a mountain blizzard 
White* Memorial Award for “the to rescue 





views called 
From 


seven persons marooned in 


When President Eisen 
during the  hower suffered his heart attack. KLZ 





mobile 


wreckage of the time- 
Terry and KLZ won the award for bombed airliner, 32 miles from Den- 
fight against ver. before 
a Colorado Supreme Court ruling that 
would have barred news photographers — within a few 


many of the investigators, 
had pictures of the crash on the air 


hours. Terry took a_re- 
one of the  corder on his Mediterranean vacation 
year’s most dramatic murder trials. In early this 


year, brought back four 
taped Sunday shows of recorded inter- 


“KLZ Visits the 


Middle 


these interviews came 
war would come to the 


Middle East within the vear. 


Noy. 28). The court invoked long- Aside from its news coverage. KLZ 
standing Canon 35 of the American has been 


sar Association code, which bans cam- — prog 


eras from courtrooms. “I 


that day.” recalled Colorado Supreme 
pened to be listening to the radio and 


jJecting to the ban. It was a radio edi- 





was home ill tion has 


amnmit 





“tireless devotion to the 


honored often for 
Under Terry, 
won four Vuriety 
management” 


general 
the sta- 
“Show- 


and 14 Billboard awards, 
Court Justice O. Otto Moore. “I hap- plus numerous other citations from 
Last vear 
heard Hugh ‘Terry come on the air ob- Terry's alma mater hailed him for his 


universities and foundations. 


overall better- 


torial. the first T had ever heard.” Im- — ment of the broadcasting industry.” 


pressed, Justice Moore 


joined KLZ But the 


honor he prizes 
in the fight for a hearing before his letter dated 


\ug. }. 1954 


most is a 


the day 


fellow justices. As a result, Colorado's after an interim report to the nation 


Supreme Court was the 


first in the by the President Just a 
and vour staff for 


Us. to sanction radio and television thank you 
traordinary cooperation that you gave 
and me in the 


coverage of court trials. 
Since he became boss 
ryt. Terry. a University 
journalism graduate and 
vertising salesman. has 
stand in the way of his 
what he calls “electronic 


of KLZ in to my stall 


studio last evening. 


of Missouri from your 


note Lo 
the ex- 


telecast 
It was 


onetime ad- a distinet pleasure to have the oppor- 


let nothing tunity to 
Dwight D. 





devotion t 
journalism.” 


Perry's news staff, headed by Sheldon 


eterson. gives KLZ listeners the most 





on the Airs whe died bast wear 


tianeer sand 





meet vou. Very 
Eisenhower. 


Cordially vours, 


=} amino 


sincerely 
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NYLON CORD PROTECTS 
AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR 
CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 


1. BRUISE DAMAGE 
caused by hitting a rock, hole 
or bump is a frequent cause 
of tire blowout. Nylon's shock- 
absorbing toughness guards 
against impact damage, gives 
you extra safety, added pro- 
tection mile after mile. 


as new Safety feature 
on 57 Chrysler 


Engineered to meet today’s driving needs, 
nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of blowouts : 


2. MOISTURE seeping in 
through cracks or cuts in tire 
rubber weakens ordinary cord; 
results in dangerous, unseen 
damage to your tires. Nylon 
ends blowouts due to moisture 
damage because water can't 
rot nylon cord. 





3. FLEX STRAIN that oc- 
curs every time a tire turns 
can sap its strength, lead to 
premature failure. Nylon's re- 
silience guards against dam- 
aging flex fatigue, gives lasting 
protection against this cause 
of blowout. 


Now for today’s horsepowers and highways there are modern tires with the 
safety that only nylon cord can give. Nylon gives tires extra stamina to 
stand mile-after-mile driving strains that can cause unscen damage to your 
tires. Nylon cord gives added protection against the four major causes of 
blowouts, lets you drive mile after mile with utmost confidence. 

Du Pont produces the nylon fiber. Nylon cord tires are available from 


all tire makers. Be sure to look for the identification on the sidewall. 4. HEAT can permanently 
weaken tire cord, lead to blow- 
outs. Nylon gives two-way pro- 
tection: Ithas greater heat re- 
sistance — also makes cooler- 
running tires. That's why racing 
tires are made with nylon. 


“OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





REG. y, 5. PAT. OFF 


The safest, strongest tires you can have on your new car 
are made with nylon cord PEPrTcrrT Tririrrririri ire ire 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Thanksgiving, 1956 


In time of trouble abroad, the President 
of the U.S. last week proclaimed to his 
land its Thanksgiving Day: 


“Let us be grateful that the foundations 
of freedom in our nation stronger 
with each passing year 
fettered peoples that they may walk as 
free men unafraid; that the yield of our 
soil and the production of our factories 
have been abundant, enriching our lives 
and enabling us to share our bounty with 
fortunate other lands: and 
that the forces of nature are being har- 
nessed for peaceful purposes. bringing lim- 
itless possibilities of and hap 
piness both to future 
generations ... 

“Let all of us. of whatever creed. fore- 
gather in our respective places of worship 
to give thanks to God and prayerful con- 
templation to those eternal truths and 
universal principles of Holy Scripture 
which have inspired such measure of true 
greatness as this nation has achieved. And 


grow 


giving hope to 


less ones in 


comtort 


ourselves and to 


let us. as the beneficiaries of this great- 
ness, give a good account of our steward 
ship by helping those in need and by 
rendering aid. through our religious or- 


ganizations and by other means, to the 
ill, the destitute and the oppressed in 
foreign lands.” 


"We Can Only Act Like Men" 


For a few tense hours one day last 
week, official Washington hung breath- 
lessly on the march of events in the 


powder-keg Middle East, not knowing 
whether the U.S. would or would not be 
shooting war with Russian “volun- 
within the next 48 hours. Diplo 
matic dispatches from U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia Charles E. Bohlen and 
reports from U.S. correspondents in Mos- 


in a 
teers” 





press 


cow added up to a tentative conclusior 
the Russians had decided to their 
“volunteers” at 


move 
least into Syria and pos- 
sibly into Egypt. to stake out the Red 
first foothold in the Middle East. 
U.S. intelligence added evidence 
that complete Red air units had 
already flown over Turkey and taken up 
positions on three airfields in Sy: 

The President. deducing 
dence and from his own experience that 
the Russians were feeling out the U.S. 
position, reacted coolly. With no under- 
tone of provocation, he told his weekly 





army's 
solid 


force 


from the evi- 





THE PRESIDENT AT His Press CONFERENCE 


The Rus I 
press conference quietly that it would be- 
come the duty of the members of the 
U.N., which would include the U.S.. “to 
oppose” the Russian volunteers. Private- 
ly he flashed a cable to Ambassador Boh- 
len instructing him to make absolutely 
sure that the Kremlin did not misunder- 





stand U.S. intentions: if the Russians 
moved troops into the Middle East the 
U.S. would oppose them with arms. At 
an emergency meeting of the National 


Security Council that morning the Presi 


dent heard out the reports of his staff 
picked off his glasses, and said grimly: “If 


they move, we can only act like men.’ 
Atomic Retaliation. All day Washing 
ton waited word, with U.S. armed forces 
from the Mediterranean to the China Sea 
whatever the Russians might 
As tension mounted, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. called from U.N. 
Manhattan to 


ilerted for 


choose, 


headquarters in propose 








that the President prepare dramatic meas- 
ures, Soon a new strategy w under con- 


the White House 


ught fly to 


sideration in the Presi- 


dent 1 New York to appear 
before the U.N. General Assembly. to 
assure the U.N. that U.S. troops were 


ivailable and ready to stop any Russian 
incursion. Meanwhile, the U.S. had reas- 
the jittery French and _ British 
NATO's retiring General Alfred 


sured 
through 


1s knew the meaning of oppose.’ 


Commander 
any Soviet 
and Paris 


Gruenther, Supreme Allied 
in Europe (see below), that 
move to rocket-bomb London 
would be met by atomic retaliation. 
There was little public sense of crisis 
because the President had deliberately 
maintained restraint in his press-confer- 
ence answers. Despite provocative ques- 
tioning (“Are we writing off as a fact the 
permanence of Russian influence in the 
Middle East?”), he refused to specify by 
what means the U.N. might decide to op- 
pose Russian volunteers, but noted mean- 
ingfully that the U.N. “is by any 
manner of means limited to resolutions” 
(e.g., Korea), When he was asked about 
the possibility of three-power talks with 


not 





Britain and France, or a parley at the 
summit with the Russians, he again stood 
by the spirit of the U.N, While the 
U.N. was seeking peace in the Middle 
East, he said, it would be a “mistake’ 
to go back to big power diplomacy. “I 
am determined, with this out of the 
way, our friendships with these two coun- 
tries (Britain and France will be 
‘stronger than ever. 

Moral Sanction. Not until the next 
afternoon did the dark threat of war with 
the Russian volunteers simmer down. 





Russia's Bulganin wrote notes to Britain's 
Eden and France’s Mollet in more placid 








phrases. Nasser’s Egypt announced that 
it had no imminent need of Soviet volun- 
teers after all. The U.N. police force 
moved into the Suez in sky-blue helmet 
liners, men out of faraway places clothed 
in the weighty moral sanction of the U.N. 
General Assembly (see ForeiGn News). 

From all visible signs it seemed that 
the Russians had understood what the 
U.S. meant by promising “to oppose” the 
Russian volunteers, a promise that Under 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover Jr. 
reiterated before the U.N. General As- 
sembly later in the week. But no one in 
Washington thought that this quiet vic- 
tory settled anything permanently. For 
one thing, the Kremlin was throwing dust 
in all directions; e.g., at week’s end, al- 
most as if there had been no Budapest, no 
threat of desert war, the Russians pro- 
posed a new disarmament plan, which 
they couched in boasts that they could 
sweep across Western Europe—and punc- 
tuated by a new high-level A-bomb test. 

The British and French, while willing 
to snuggle down again in the NATO fold, 
had not yet abandoned the campaign to 
get the U.S. back of their private na- 
tional interests in the Middle East. And 
the U.S., in turn, deferred its emergency 
plans to ship oil to Britain and western 
Europe (see BUSINESS). 

Moral Authority. Beyond the pressing 
present lay an even greater problem. “It 
would be a great mistake to believe that 
stability and tranquillity can be perma- 
nently established [in the Middle East | 
merely by emergency measures to stop 
the fighting.” said Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles as he emerged from Walter 
Reed Hospital this week. “It is necessary 
to attack the basic problems of the area.” 
The time for the U.S. to attack these 
problems, reported Tre correspondents 
in London, Cairo and Tel Aviv, will never 
be more opportune than now. For despite 
massive Russian propaganda attempts to 
claim credit for stopping Middle East ag- 
gression, both Arabs and Israelis under- 
stand that the U.S.: 1) comes out of the 
crisis with clean hands and unparalleled 
moral authority; 2) seeks no private gain 
in the Middle East area; and 3) is the 
only nation that can provide the stability 
the Middle East must have before it can 
attack its vital economic and _ political 
problems. 

Said a good U.S. friend, Lebanon's 
Philosopher-Statesman Dr. Charles Ma- 
lik: “It is absolutely a sine gua non condi- 
tion of this opportunity that the U.S 
makes it crystal clear that while it will 
not condone destruction of Israel, equally 
it will not condone expansion of Israel. 
The U.S. should stop at no limits in pre- 
venting further penetration of this area 
by Communism and should do everything 
it can to roll it back. Part of the oppor- 
tunity is for the U.S. not only to take an 
interest in economic development—which 
is, after all, neutral—but it should inter- 
est itself as well and more profoundly 
than ever in the political, ideological and 
cultural problems. It is equally imperative 
for the highest and deepest in western 
diplomacy to assert itself in such a way 


18 


as to close the hole in the ranks of the 
West on a basis of complete respect for 
the freedom and independence of the 
Middle East, and for genuine conditions 
of justice and equality between the West 
and the Middle East.” 

It was a tall order. But it was also a 
pressing order—and an opportunity to 
prove in another context Ike's ringing 
phrase: “We can only act like men.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"As Day Follows Night" 


In his headquarters in the peaceful 
countryside near Paris, NATO's retiring 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, smiled a 
bony smile. One big thing still needed to 





Keystone 
GRUENTHER AT NATO HQ 
A clear description of suicide. 


be said publicly to back up the week’s 
U.S. diplomacy. Now Gruenther, with 
specific White House authority, set about 
saying it in terms that no Communist 
geopolitician could misunderstand. “The 
main purpose and the guiding principle 
that we always have.” he began, “is to 
deter a war from taking place . . . Prob- 
ably the outstanding element in the deter- 
rent as of today, the 13th of November, 
1956, is the fact that we have air units 
with an overwhelming capacity which 
could retaliate very significantly and very 
destructively in this area.” Gruenther 
turned toward one of his maps and point- 
ed at the Soviet Union. 

At the height of the Suez crisis, Rus- 
sia’s Premier Bulganin had threatened to 
rocket-bomb London and Paris (Time, 
Nov. 12), but now the U.S. was plainly 
warning him not to. Said Gruenther: “If 
those rockets, however, should be used, 
bear this in mind: they will not destroy 
our capacity to retaliate, and just as 
sure as day follows night, that retaliation 
would take place. And as of now the So- 
viet Union would be destroyed.” Gruen- 


ther pointed once more to the Soviet Un- 
ion. “It is certainly a factor that people 
here must take into consideration before 
they would press the button to send those 
rockets . . . No nation is going to press 
that button if it means suicide.” 


Foxes & Lions 

All week the case-hardened habitués of 
Washington’s Embassy Row looked out 
upon a rare and wonderful spectacle as the 
British and French, than whom there are 
none more nimble. played the diplomatic 
game of foxes and lions to maneuver 
themselves out of a jam. Not very many 
days before, Britain’s bombers had, to 
Washington's astonishment, flown off to 
bomb Egypt, but now Britain’s diplomats, 
unabashed and socially impeccable. and the 
French, provocative and chop-logical, were 
talking elliptically about how the alliance 
was coming back together again and was 
certainly the most important thing in the 
world: “Let us frankly admit there have 
been disagreements, but .. .” 

Spate of Punditry. Through receptions 
and cocktail parties and all kinds of in- 
formal gatherings, the diplomats deployed 
to meet the needs of the crisis. “Is anyone 
here still speaking to me?” a bright-eyed 
British noblewoman pertly broke the ice 
one day. whereupon she was warmly and 
immediately reassured. Well-mannered 
and well-indoctrinated young embassy 
spear carriers were ever ready to convince 
their U.S. opposite numbers that they had 
really invaded Egypt to stop the Russians. 
The higher-ups concentrated on back- 
ground briefing U.S. columnists and pun- 
dits—many of them still awallow in the 
wash of the sunken Adlai Stevenson—to 
the effect that Secretary Dulles had really 
been something of a failure (which was 
the British-French, as well as the sunk 
Stevensonian line). 

The briefings took effect. “Washington 
is a-huzz.” wrote the Christian Science 
Monitor’s William H. Stringer, “with the 
talk of the ‘disastrous failure’ of the 
Dulles foreign policy in the Middle East.” 
“It is generally conceded here that the 
Soviet Union and Egypt have scored a 
tremendous victory,” the New York 
Times’s James Reston reported nonsensi- 
cally. In a piece called “The Kremlin's 
Shattering Triumph,” Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop ranted: “Even among the Adminis- 
tration policymakers the almost hysterical 
emotions generated by pique against the 
British and French are now beginning to 
subside.’ Two days later the Alsops swung 
even more wildly: “The most strategically 
vital region of the modern world has been 
handed to the Kremlin on a silver platter 
—with the American Government as a 
rather conspicuous platter-bearer.” 

Angry U.S. officials were convinced 
that “friendly embassies” tipped key cor- 
respondents that President Eisenhower in- 
tended to deliver a “strong” statement 
against Russian intervention in the Middle 
East at his press conference. When the 
President stuck by his policy of talking 
softly and backing the U.N., a new spate 
of punditry and radio-TV commentary 
bewailed his “disappointing” stand. 
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Walter Bennett 
Caccia at Press CLup 
A smooth sail on a choppy sea. 


Remember the Duke. Eight days after 
arriving in the U.S., Britain's new Ambas- 
sador Sir Harold Caccia turned brave 
his public duties. Speaking before W 
ington’s National Press Club, he had warm 
words for the President, Secretary Dulles 
and U.S.-British relations (“of capital im- 
nortance”). As for that canard about 
British-French-Israeli ganging up on Egypt 
hehind the U.S.’s back. Sir Harold was 
reminded of a story about the Duke of 
Wellington which ended with the punch 
line: “Sir, if you believe that. you are 
capable of believing anything.” (Laugh- 
ter.) And in any case. Sir Harold noted 
gracefully (and correctly). the point for 
now was that the Suez Canal was blocked, 
and Western Europe's oil shortage was 
bound to weaken NATO. Ergo: “Addi- 
tional supplies will be needed from the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Public Rebuff. The irony of last week's 
performance was that the only foreign 
lion to roar forth his sentiments bluntly 
was the only diplomat who did not get 
away with it. Before a meeting of the 
Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia (the kind of audience diplomats 
pant after), in the Mayflower Hotel, 
French Embassy Counselor Robert Valeur 
proclaimed that Dulles had been “taken 
in” on Suez and that Dulles’ policy had 
been a “tragic failure.” Before Valeur was 
through, some 20 people walked out. 

Afterwards the State Department. won- 
dering about diplomatic impropriety, asked 
the French embassy for a text of what 
Valeur had said. There was none, said the 
French embassy; Valeur had spoken only 
from rough notes. But two days later, 
Thomas M. Raysor, president of the 
D.C. bar, administered the public rebuff: 
“The Association greatly regrets that | M. 
Valeur | chose to inject personal references 
to leading officials of our Government or 
to comment on official U.S. Government 
policy.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Man with a Mandate 


In the 34 days since Ike’s previous news 
conference, he and the Democratic Con- 
gress had marched down the hill for a 
ballot-box reckoning, surprisingly had 
marched back up again for two more years 
together. Yet he was midway through the 
session before reporters broke into the 
world-affairs discussion to pop the first 
election question: What plans does Ike 
have for bringing ‘ta certain group” of his 
party in Congress (the Old Guard) into 
the fold of “modern Republicanism?” 

Diplomatically, the President promised 
only to labor “industriously and inces- 
santly” toward proving “that some change 
in the understanding that the public has 
of the Republican Party is necessary.” 
Would he overcome criticism heard in his 
first term that he failed to seize personal 
leadership in working with his party in 
Congress? With a wisp of exasperation, 
Ike diagrammed a wise man’s views on 
leadership. “I am not one of the desk- 
pounding type that likes to stick out his 
jaw and look like he is bossing the show, 
I would far rather get behind and. recog- 
nizing the frailties and the requirements 
of human nature. I would rather try to 
persuade a man to go along, because once 
I have persuaded him. he will stick. If I 
scare him, he will stay just as long as he 
is scared, and then he is gone.” 

But if the President professed to be no 
desk-pounder, he was for emphasis a table- 
tapper on one question: In view of “the 
voters’ decision to continue ... with a 
Democratic Congress and a Republican 
Executive.” does he regard his election as 
a mandate to continue New Republican 
programs? Said Ike: “I think if I didn't 
believe that this was somewhat of a man- 
date to me to push forward with what I 
have been trying to tell the United States 
is my policy, my beliefs. my convictions 
and a program, then I would be arro- 
gating to myself a tremendous personal 
magnetism and standing that probably 
would make me about as egotistical as any 
man in the world. If they don’t approve 
what I stand for, I would not understand 
why they voted for me.” 

Last week the President also: 

Q Began. with his staff, preparation of 
his annual message to Congress on the 
State of the Union. 

@ Received Indian Ambassador G. L. 
Mehta to discuss next month's visit to this 
country of Prime Minister Nehru. 

@ Chatted with New York's Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, Detroit's Edward Cardinal 
Mooney and Los Angeles’ James Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre, in Washington for a 
meeting of the Catholic Bishops of the 
U.S. (see Revicion); asked later by re- 
porters whether the President had given 
them any personalized gifts. e.g., pencils 
inscribed with his name, Cardinal Spell- 
man replied with a twinkle: “No, let's 
go back.” 

@ Accepted reluctantly the resignation of 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns as chairman of his 
three-man Council of Economic Advisers. 
The new chairman: fellow Council- 











Member Dr. Raymond J, Saulnier (pro- 
nounced Soh-Nyay). 48, like Burns a 
Columbia University economics professor 
and specialist at Washington's nonpartisan 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
before joining the council last year. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
New Faces Abroad 


Washington speculation about who 
might succeed convalescing John Foster 
Dulles as Secretary of State seemed to 
have a firm answer this week. The answer: 
John Foster Dulles, who left Walter Reed 
Hospital, announced before departing for 
a Key West, Fla. vacation that he would 
return to his desk Dec. 3. But elsewhere 
in U.S. diplomacy, talk of major ambassa- 
dorial changes were in the wind. Items: 

London: Aging Sportsman and Finan- 
cier (Chase Manhattan Bank) Winthrop 
Aldrich, 71, will retire, probably to be 
replaced by a younger sportsman and 
financier (and Eisenhower bridge partner), 
John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, 52. 

Paris: Investment Banker C. (for 
Clarence) Douglas Dillon, whose 1953 re- 
ward for early Eisenhower-for-President 
service was one of the most sensitive posts 
in the foreign service, will probably come 
home at year’s end. Successor unknown. 

Rome: Clare Boothe Luce will retire 
by Jan, 1, be succeeded by San Francisco 
Industrialist. (Crown Zellerbach Corp.) 
James D. Zellerbach, who has done Gov- 
ernment duty in the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization and as 
head (1948-50) of an ECA mission to 
Italy. 

Bonn: Scholarly, ex-Harvard President 
James B. Conant may be followed by the 
State Department's skilled careerist and 
longtime Ike friend, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Robert Murphy. 

New Delhi: John Sherman Cooper's 
post, vacant since Cooper resigned to run 


Associated Pre 
Duties Leavinc Hospirar 
A firm answer to a big question. 
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jor the Senate. will be taken by Ellsworth 
Bunker. retiring American National Red 
Cross president® and a topnotch ambas- 
sador to Italy and Argentina under Harry 
Truman. 


RACES 
Back with Humility 


To the s0.000 Negroes of Montgom- 
ery, Ala.. the week dawned (as one of 
them put it) “darker than a thousand 


For more than eleven months 
in a Mass movement combining Christian 
fervor with Gandhi-like passive resistance 
they had mounted and sustained in the 
Cradle of the Confederacy” an almost 
total boycott of the city’s segregated buses 
(Time. April 2+. Led by a handful of well- 
educated and young Negro leaders—not 
bly by the Rev, Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr.. 27. pastor of a local Baptist church 

they had efficiently put together and op- 


midnights. 








erated a car pool of some 200 vehicles to 
ferry themselves to and from work, Now 
the leaders and lawyers sat glumly in the 
Montgomery County courthouse waiting 
for the state circuit court to outlaw the 
Negro car pool on the charge -made hy 
the city commission—that it was actually 
a business enterprise operating without a 
franchise. 

In the middle of the proceedings they 
saw an A.P. reporter hand a piece of paper 
to their white opponents, who promptly 
hustled outside. Minutes later the news 
was out: the Supreme Court, ruling on 
the Montgomery case, had unanimously 
upheld a district court’s ruling that the 
seperate but equal” doctrine was now as 
legally dead for segregated public trans- 
portation as it had already been declared 
dead for public schools and public recrea- 
tional facilities. The effect of the decision 
to invalidate Alabama’s intrastate Jim 
Crow bus laws and to set the grounds for 
invalidating similar laws other 
Southern states. 

"Joyous Daybreak." The next night 
10,000 Negroes jammed two of Mont- 
gomery's largest churches and adjacent 
streets to savor their triumph. Appearing 
before each group in turn was the spiritual 
architect of that triumph, the Rev. Dr. 
King. He was too wise to be triumphant: 
he read to each congregation a statement 
that should loom large in the Negro’s 
long. patient fight for equality; 

“All along. we have sought to carry out 
the protest on high moral standards . 
rooted in the deep soils of the Christian 
faith. We have carefully avoided bitter- 
ness. | The] months have not at all been 
easy... Our feet have often been tired 
and our automobiles worn, but we have 
kept going with the faith that in our 
struggle we had cosmic companionship 
and that, at bottom, the universe is on the 
side of justice. |The Supreme Court's 
decision was! a revelation of the eternal 
validity of this faith. |and]| came to all 
of us as a joyous daybreak to end the long 
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Joe Holloway Jr. 
MonTGOMERY'S REVEREND KING 
Too wise t 


crow, 


night of enforced segregation in public 
transportation.” 

"Just Sit Down."’ When the court or- 
der comes through, Dr. King urged his 
followers. act sensibly but without pride. 
On the one hand. “we have been going 
to the back of the bus for so long there 
is danger that we instinctively will go 
straight back there again and perpetuate 
segregation, Just sit down where a seat is 
convenient.” On the other hand, "I would 
be terribly disappointed if any of you go 
back to the buses bragging. ‘We. the Ne- 
groes, won a victory over the white peo- 
ple’. . . L hope nobody will go back with 
undue arrogance. If you do, our struggle 
will be lost all over the South. Go back 


with humility and meekness.” 





Mixe-Mitu’s Travis 
Too pink to pa 


LABOR 


Paralysis in the Ports 

From the headquarters of the Interna 
tional Longshoremen’s Association in New 
York one midnight last week flashed the 
word to nearly yoo of the union’s locals 
strike. Shortly before. I.L.A. President 
William V. Bradley had waddled out of a 
with the New York 
Shipping Association to give the reason 
L.L.A. contracts had expired and “the 
employers have failed to grant [our] just 
That morning 25.000 New 
longshoremen responded to the 


negotiation session 


demands. 


York 


strike call, and by week's end they had 
heen joined by 35.000 other I.L.A. mem- 
bers from Portland, Me. to Brownsville, 
Texas. For the first time in the I.L.A.’s 


checkered history it had effectively para- 
lyzed every major port along the Atlantic 
ind Gulf Coasts (and there was the possi- 
bility that the strike might spread to the 
West Coast. where members of Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union tied up a 
ships as a gesture of “sympathy’’). 

Just what Captain Bradley's “just” de- 
mands were became clearer when federal 
hurried LL.A. and N.Y.S.A. 
representatives further bargaining 
Agreement had already been 
reached on some sticking points (welfare 
dues checkoff), and others 
negotiable (wages, work-gang 
size). The big obstacle: I.L.A.’s demand 
that the present system of “pattern” bar- 


dozen 





mediators 





into 


sessions, 


benetits 
seemed 





gaining—i.¢., each port negotiates sepa- 
rate agreements with the L.L.A.. using the 
New York contract as a guide—be re- 


placed by a master contract allowing the 
union to negotiate major issues on a 
coastwide basis. When the N.Y.S.A. turned 
down this point on the ground that it 
could only negotiate for shippers in its 
own «rea, the union reduced its demand to 
a contract covering all Port of New York 
shippers who also operate in other ports. 

One why the I.L.A, will fight 
hard for a coastwide deal; such a contract 
will make it more difficult for the rival, 
reform-minded A.F.L. International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen—with its 
principal strength in New York-—to es- 
tablish locals elsewhere. 


Trouble for Mine-Mill 


Indicted by a federal grand jury in 
Denver last week: 14 officials and staff 
members of the Communist-dominated 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. They were charged 
with conspiring to defraud the U.S. by 
obtaining the services of the National 
Labor Relations Board without lawfully 
qualifying the amion for those services, 
ie. some had “pretended” to resign from 
the Communist Party and had filed 
false non-Communist affidavits with the 
NLRB. Among the indicted: “Mine- 
Mill's” eve-patched onetime President 
Maurice E. Travis. 46, already under an 
eight year federal sentence (and free 
pending appeal) for filing false non- 
Communist oaths in 1951 and 1952. Cried 
Mine-Mill: “Union-busting!” 


reason 
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CENSUS 
The Women 


For every too females in the U in 
1900, there were 104.4 males, and the fe- 
males pretty much had things that way 
for half a century. Then, in 1930, the U.S. 
Census disclosed that this state of affairs 
was changing: there were only 99.2 men 
for every 100 women. Last week the bu- 
reau, closing its books on its July 1, 1956 
re-estimate of the population, proved that 
women’s ascendancy was no idle 
The new findings: for every 100 females 
there are 98.4 men, a further drop in the 
ratio, caused partly by the continuing 
female longevity, partly by a 
reduction in male immigration to 
the U.S. after the great wave of arrivals 
at the turn of the century. 

Other census statistics 
@ Since 1950, the number of aged people 
(65 or older) increased 18.3% to 14.4 
million. 

@ The number of children of elementary- 
school age (5 to 13 years) jumped a sharp 
31.7% to 29.2 million. 

@ Total U.S. population increased 11.2% 


to 163,091,000, 


HAWAII 


Angry Aloha 

After Jack W. Hall. owlish Hawaii re- 
gional director for Harry Bridges’ Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, was convicted in 1953 of 
violating the Smith Act, 22.000 I.L.W.U. 
members on the piers and plantations sud- 
denly began to relax quietly into the soft, 
balmy mood of the Islands. Though they 
had marched out on 116 postwar strikes or 
work stoppages Hall was found 
guilty, they have misbehaved 
since. The new look comes partly from a 
flat look in the union’s pocketbook after 
paying for Hall's defense and Bridges’ fre- 
quent court appearances to fight deporta- 
tion to Australia, But it springs also from 
the union’s suspicion that there lies a limit 
beyond which even the I.L.W.U.. for its 
own security, ought not to strain Hawaii's 
sugar and pineapple economy. 

With long-term contracts and less 
flaunting of the party line has come new 
acceptance for the ILL.W.U. in the eyes of 
island businessmen. And the union's siz- 
able vote is sending politicians scurrying 
high and low after ILL.W.U. support; e.g., 
this month it helped Democrat John A, 
Burns easily unseat Republican Territorial 
Delegate Elizabeth Farrington from the 
U.S. Congress. 

Eastland Goes West. Thus it was last 
fortnight that. when the I.L.W.U. staged a 
mammoth testimonial dinner for convict- 
ed Boss Hall at Honolulu’s Kewalo Inn, a 
sprinkling of venturesome politicians were 
among the 800 diners. Among the ven- 
turesome: highly respected Territorial At- 
torney General Edward N. Sylva, 54, a 
prominent Catholic, and longtime Com- 
munist foe as chairman of the Territorial 
Commission on Subversive Activities. 
Sylva explained he had been invited by 
the rank and file, accepted their invitation 
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to see how the I.L.W.U. conducted itself. 
But he sat through some misconduct he 
had not anticipated. 

Up rose hawk-nosed, Aussie-born Harry 
Bridges himself to rant in down-under 
accents against Mississippi's Senator 
James O. Eastland. Noting that Eastland 
and his Internal Security Subcommittee 
were westward bound and due in Hono- 
lulu soon to investigate Communist infil- 
tration, Bridges threatened that I.L.W.U. 
members might leave their pineapple and 
sugar plantations, knock off work at the 
piers and meet the Subcommittee with 
an angry aloha. 

Unions Grow Up. Though integrated 
Honolulu bears no love for Mississippi's 
Eastland, it recoiled next morning at a 
newspaper picture of Harry Bridges and 


Attorney General Sylva shaking hands 
while Jack Hall hovered in the back- 
ground. Shocked, Governor Samuel 


Wilder King summoned Sylva to his office 





WASHINGTON 
Case of the Spattered Ceiling 


Very baffling. thought Attorney David 
A. Weyer. A practicing lawyer for only 
two years, he had taken on his first crim- 
inal case and lost it. Violet Sill, 34, a bride 
of 15 months, had confessed. been tried 
and found guilty of manslaughter, had 
been sentenced to 20 vears in prison. She 
had fired the shotgun that killed her 
tavern-owner husband Marion: this 
incontrovertible. Yet for 34-vear-old Dave 
Weyer. who had once worked in a chil- 
dren’s psychiatric clinic, Violet Sill’s con- 
tinued insistence on her own guilt raised 
the suspicion that something was wrong 
with the case. He decided to straighten 
it out. 

Who Shot Again? The case was a mess 
from the beginning. Violet had told the 
Seattle police, that night in 1954: “He’s 
been nagging me for weeks, picking at me 


was 
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Communist Hatt, ATTORNEY GENERAL SyLva & BRIDGES 
Oldtime tactics are hard-forgotten. 


at Iolani Palace for a 20-minute lecture. 
The gist of his angry remarks: Sylva had 
no business honoring convicted Commu- 
nist Hall, who was on bond pending an 
appeal “only because of the extreme 
leniency of American law.” 

The attorney general resigned. Though 
he denounced Bridges’ threat as “a rash 
and useless act,” Sylva offered no apology 
for attending the dinner. Said he: “No 
one could have misinterpreted my ap- 
pearance there. I don’t agree with Gover 
nor King’s approach to the problem at all. 
There have been many substantial changes 
in unions in Hawaii in the past five years. 
Our thinking has got to change to keep 
abreast of the times.” 

But to worried Hawaiians, waiting for 
the ILL.W.U. to bait the Eastland 
committee (and probably damage, in the 
Senate's eyes, territorial hopes 
statehood), the substantial changes 
denly seemed grimly unsubstantial. 
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and driving me nuts, and I couldn't stand 
it any longer.” So, she said, as police 
examined husband Marion’s fatal neck 
wound, she got out the shotgun, killed her 
husband as he lay on the couch, and 
wounded herself superficially in the arm 
and stomach in a suicide attempt—tiring 
three shots in all. Satisfied with her story, 
the cops neglected to complete the normal 
crime-lab studies of the murder 
fingerprints and other clues, arrested Vio- 
let Sill for murder. 

Dave Weyer 
found not three shot 
one in the bathroom doorjamb and the 
bathroom itself, a second in the living- 
room ceiling, a third in the couch, the 
fourth in the pine-paneled hall. Then a 
discovered bits of 
flesh on the ceiling. found fragments of 
Violet’s jacket in the gaping hole in the 
couch. If Violet shot her husband—as she 
d—when he was on the couch. how 
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account for the human tissue on the ceil- 
ing and Violet’s jacket threads in the 
couch? And had she really aimed and fired 
a shotgun at herself? And. if her story 
was correct that she fired three times. 
who reloaded the gun and fired the fourth 
shot? Finally, Lawyer Weyer asked him- 
self again and again, why was Violet so 
determined to admit her guilt? 

A Need to Suffer. Before the trial, 
Weyer brought in two psychiatrists. Vio- 
let. they concluded, was the sort of woman 
who had a “need” to “place herself in 
great jeopardy and receive punishment.” 
Many years before, for example. Violet 
unreasoningly blamed herself when her 
first husband was killed in a traffic acci- 
dent. The doctors also agreed that Violet 
had a tendency to get herself into “situa- 
tions where she was either beaten or sub- 
jected to frightening experiences by her 
husband”; it was known that Marion Sill 
had often beaten his wife. 

This evidence Attorney Weyer never 
presented in court. He feared that 1) juries 
do not take sympathetically to psychiatric 
evidence; 2) such evidence would neces- 
sitate Violet’s taking the stand, where she 
would only insist again that she was 
guilty; and 3) he still did not know enough 
to make sense out of the puzzling evi- 
dence at the murder scene. And so the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty and 
the judge sentenced Violet to prison for 
20 years. 

"He Was Gonna Shoot." There, on 
Dave Weyer's insistence, Violet was 
brought to Psychiatrist G. Charles Sutch. 
Typically, in cascades of anxiety and tears, 
she persisted in saying: “I don’t know 
what happened. I just don’t remember.” 
Sutch gave her a dose of Sodium Amytal 
(truth serum) in an attempt to break 
through the “tremendous amnesic barrier.” 

“You can remember, Violet,” he per- 
suaded her gently. “Tell me everything 
that happened.” Violet haltingly told her 
story: she had returned home from a 
restaurant with her husband, quarreling, 
on the way, about the food. Then: 

“I laid my purse and gloves on the 
chair.” 

“And then?” 

“I walked around—do I have to say 
everything?” 

“Leave nothing out. Remember every- 
thing.” 

“I walked in my bedroom and I took 
off my shoes and hat. I laid the hat on 
top of the dresser. I came out—I had to 
go to the bathroom. When I came out he 
was standing there with a gun. He said 
he was gonna shoot my guts out. I started 

-I wanted—” 

“Go on.” 

“He—the gun went off. I got scared. He 
shoved it in my stomach. I—he fired it 
and hit my arm—how he looked—I was 
scared. I ran—started to run for the door 
but he blocked my way—I couldn't get to 
the door. I ran to the corner window to 
call the neighbor lady—he shot me again 
—in the stomach. I fell on the floor. He 
knocked me down—he hit me—I don't 
know what, in the back of the neck. He 
was standing there with the end of the 
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gun on the floor—I crawled over—he said 
he was gonna kill me—then I grabbed the 
bottom of the gun—I reached up. I hit 
him, I shot him—I didn’t mean to—l 
wanted to get away—he was standing 
there with the end—I grabbed and he 
wouldn’t—and I just pulled the trigger— 
I didn’t want to shoot him—I was trying 
to get the gun away so he wouldn't shoot 
me any more—he grabbed the phone—he 
fell off the chair—I grabbed the phone— 
I told him I didn't mean to hurt him—I 
was sorry, I didn’t mean it. . .” 

The Final Shot. Weyer now had only 
to substantiate Violet's story with physical 
proof. Into the case came Ballistics Expert 
Stanley MacDonald, Multnomah County 
detective chief in Portland, Ore. Mac- 
Donald examined fabric shreds, wall sec- 
tions, photographs, figured the directions 








Associated Press 
VioLer SILL 
Behind quilt, innocence. 


of the four shots, compared firings from 
the shotgun. Two months later he pre- 
sented his findings: Marion Sill had fired 
three times at Violet, then reloaded the 
gun; the fourth shot, which entered Sill’s 
neck from a perpendicular angle, was the 
one that splattered his flesh on the ceiling, 
the one that Violet triggered from the 
floor. Furthermore. Expert MacDonald 
pointed out that the shots fired at Violet 
were aimed from at least 15 inches away; 
the gun barrel was 28 inches long. Con- 
clusion: she could not have shot herself. 

Last week Attorney Dave Weyer’s peti- 
tion for pardon was sent to Washington's 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie. With it were 
supporting statements from the trial judge 
and the head of the state parole board. 
Violet Sill, now 37. no longer felt a need to 
be pushed around, to feel guilty. Chances 
were good that she would soon be free. 

Chances were good, also, that diligent 
Dave Weyer had won his first criminal 
case. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Eggheads, Go Home 


In its three years of publication, the 
Democratic Digest has served mostly as a 
canapé tray laden with fancily garnished 
political tidbits. Adlai Stevenson’s egg- 
head followers thought it had the flavor 
of real caviar. But most ordinary folks 
considered it just plain fish eggs—and 
rancid at that. Result: the Digest lost 
$200,000 in struggling toward a monthly 
circulation of 70,000. 

Last week Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul Butler, in announcing that he 
planned to stay on at his post (a decision 
that seemed satisfactory even to his many 
party enemies, who were quite willing to 
let him undertake the thankless job of 
paying off the Democrats’ $1,000,000 defi- 
cit from the last campaign), said the 
Digest will no longer be aimed at a “lim- 
ited intellectual audience.” It will be con- 
verted from a “political luxury the party 
cannot afford” to a direct channel of com- 
munication between the national commit- 
tee and Democratic precinct workers. 

In thus risking the eggheads’ ire, Chair- 
man Butler served implicit notice that 
they, like the Digest, are an expendable 
political luxury. 


Adam's Fall 


“Let’s put it this way,” said Califor- 
nia’s Democratic Representative Harry 
Sheppard last week. “The patronage com- 
mittee is charged with taking care of 
Democrats. Period.” Sheppard was ex- 
plaining the action, just completed, of the 
House Democratic Patronage Committee 
in firing a Negro employee of the House 
post office and a Negro member of the 
Capitol police force. Cause for dismissal: 
both had received their appointments 
through New York's Democratic Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell Jr., a Ne- 
gro who supported Republican Dwight 
Eisenhower for President because of his 
civil-rights record. 

But if Powell was no longer consid- 
ered a Democrat, what about Mississippi's 
pure-white Democratic Representative 
John Bell Williams, who backed States’- 
Righter T. Coleman Andrews against Ad- 
lai Stevenson? Was that a case of another 
color? Well, said Sheppard, his group had 
not “as yet gone through the entire em- 
ployment category and classified Demo- 
crats v. Republicans.” 

ow 

To House Speaker Sam Rayburn from 
N.A.A.C.P. Executive Secretary Roy Wil- 
kins came a letter urging against party 
punishment for Adam Clayton Powell. 
Reason: it might give the impression 
“that the Democratic Party is taking such 
action because of Mr. Powell's race, and 
also because of his efforts to secure pas- 
sage of civil-rights legislation.” 


° . 
Change in Maine 

To Ike's hopes for a rising tide of mod- 
ern Republicanism came a dash of bad 
tidings last week from a Down East stal- 
wart. The tidebreaker: Frederick George 
Payne, 56, former (1949-53) Maine gov- 
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ernor and 1952 Ike-backer who edged out 
Taftman Owen Brewster in the 
maries and is now Maine's junior Sena- 
or, The tidings: hard-working quietly 
eilective Frederick Payne will not seek 
re-election in Among the reasons 
‘or the change in Payne: his health (he 
has a chronic but not disabling heart 
disorder}. his family (Mrs. Payne doesn't 
like Washington), his pocketbook (he'd 
like to get back to private business). The 
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Senator, an aide explained. announced 
his plans so early to give the party 
“plenty of time to fill the seat with 





the right man.” 

Whatever the reasons, the effect of the 
announcement was to throw the 
Maine G.O.P. senatorial race wide open. 
Old Guard Owen Brewster. 67, who has 
been angling unsuccessfully for a federal 
job since 1952, was a possibility—an idea 
that brought shudders to liberal Republi- 
cans, Other possibilities: ex-Governor 
Horace A, Hildreth, 33, now U.S. Ambas 
idor to Pakistan; University of Maine 
ssident Arthur Hauck, 63, a staunch 
sisenhower supporter; and Congressman 
Clifford McIntire. the only Republican 
Representative from Maine to be re- 
sd by a comfortable margin this 
(one was defeated, one 
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through), Whoever gets the nomination 
will probably have to go up against pop- 


Edmund 5S. 
re-election last 


ular Democratic Governor 
Muskie, 42, who won 
September in a landslide. 


Back from the Grave 
Long after most congressional 
iround the country had been counted and 
inalyzed, House seats in three scattered 
districts still hung in balance. Last week, 
ts the tabulation in each shifted from 
home stacks of absentee bal- 
lots. incumbent Congressmen who seemed 
doomed to defeat were hoisted back into 
their seats on the shoulders of servicemen 
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students and traveling constituents. Items 
@ In New Jersey's 13th District. incum- 
bent Democrat Alfred D. Sieminski, 45 
trailed Republican Norman Roth by 149 
votes after his district's 282 voting ma- 
chines had been counted. But Sieminski 
won 637 absentee votes to Roth’s 431 
finally edged his opponent 54.841 to 54.- 
784. became the only Hudson County 
Democrat to withstand a G.O.P. rout of 
the Kenny machine. 
@ In Nebraska's Third District 
ing a hard-fought battle 
candidates who both favored the Bricker 
amendment and opposed foreign aid 
northeast Nebraska's drought-suffering 
farmers blamed their misfortune on Ezra 
Benson-Backer Robert D. Harrison, so. 
Democrat Lawrence Brock shocked Re- 
publican Nebraska by winning the home 
vote, 61.295 to 60,166. But when 3.500 
absentee ballots had been opened, Repub- 
lican Harrison won his fourth term by a 
narrow 256, 
@ In Washington’s Fourth District. farm 
unrest reacted against seven-term 
G.O.P. Congressman Hal Holmes, 54. 
Eastern Washington wheat farmers pinned 
their approval on Fellow Farmer Frank 
LeRoux of Walla Walla, who led Holmes 
by 1,200 after 142.000 votes in twelve 
counties had been totaled. But 10,000 ab- 
sentees swung the decision back to Holmes 
by a slim 1.000 votes. 

Final party vote in the House: Demo- 
crats 234, Republicans 201. 


follow- 
between two 


also 


Field Commander 

With the U.S. Senate at razor-edge bal- 
ance between 49 Democrats and 47 Re- 
publicans. the success of the Democratic 
leadership may well depend on the ability 
of the assistant majority leader, or whip, 
to cajole Democratic Senators of all hues 
and persuasions (including the Southern) 
into following the party line. Last week 
casting about for someone to replace Ken- 
tucky’s defeated Earle Clements as whip, 
Senate Democrats thought they had 
found a topnotch prospect: Montana's 
shy, sharp-featured Senator Mike Mans- 
field. 53 
field commander in charge of carrying out 
the strategic planning of Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Michael Joseph Mansfield’s promotion 
to a command post would provide a new 
twist to a strange career: he quit s¢ hool in 
the eighth grade, ran off and joined the 
Navy the lied about his age. then 14) 
served a year during World War I, was 
discharged, promptly entered the Army 
fora year, recei ed another honorable dis- 
charge. enlisted in the Marine 
stayed two years—and came out. not as 
us a private 


the heavy favorite to become 


Corps, 


any sort of commander, but 
first class, 

Into the House. Back in Montana 
dogged Mike Manstield slaved days in the 
copper mines around Butte. slaved nights 
studying to make up for his missed educa- 
tion. Passing special entrance examina- 
tions. he went to the Montana School of 
Mines and Montana University, 
won his master’s degree in history and 


state 


yolitical science at 31, Was appointed pro- 
} I 
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MonTANA’S MANSFIELD 
From ranks, leadership. 





fessor of Latin American and Far Eastern 
history at Montana State. He gave up 
teaching for the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives in 1943 (having defeated Republi- 
can Jeannette Rankin, who cast the lone 
congressional vote against a U.S. declara- 
tion of war after Pearl Harbor }. served five 
terms and carved out an influential place 
for himself on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. In 1944 Franklin Roosevelt 
appointed him presidential representative 
to study political and economic condi- 
tions in China, In tgs1 Harry Truman 
made him a U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

In the face of the Eisenhower landslide 
in 1952, Manstield unseated Republican 
Senator Zales Ecton and moved to the 
other end of the Capitol. On the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Mansfield 
won bipartisan respect for his carefully 
thought out 
eign aid administered with a high degree 
ol selectivity and a close eve on costs | i 
do not agree with those who argue that 
U.S. leadership requires us to spend bil- 
lions simply to prove that we are more 
than the Russians”). In 1954 
Dwight Eisenhower named him a delegate 
to the Southeast Asia Conference that 
resulted in the SEATO pact. 

Up in the Senate. If Mike Manstield 
becomes the Senate's Democratic whip 
his soft 
against him: the job sometimes requires a 
wheeler-dealer with a big stick. But Mans- 
field has impressive support. Texas’ John- 
son is strongly behind him. So are many 
Southern conservatives ( Manstield was a 


independent views, ¢.g., for- 


generous 


low-pressure approach may work 


special protégé of Georgia's retired Sen- 
ator Walter Geors So are such north- 
erners as Minnesota's Hubert Humphrey 
Oregon's Wayne Morse and Illinois’ Paul 
Douglas. If he can persuade the dissident 





Democrats to work together, onetime 
Private First Class Manstield may become 


ler of the highest rank. 
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THE KREMLIN 


Disorder & Destruction 

All week long the Kremlin put on a spec- 
tacular display of diplomatic pinwheeling 
which included a little bit of everything: 
threats, retreats, explosions, entreaties and 
insults, Some of it was planned confusion. 





But for the first time in living memory 
Western observers also detected signs of 


frantic disorder in the Kremlin. On two 
occasions, the terrible-tempered Nikita 
Khrushchev shouted such insults at West- 


GoMULKA & THE 


t God existed, we w 


ern diplomats that they turned on their 
heels and left (see 

Only in the Middle East did the Rus- 
sians’ bewildering profusion of moves seem 
astute and controlled. The Kremlin began 
the week counting out loud the number of 
Russian “volunteers” begging to set off for 
Egypt. At midweek, the counting abruptly 
ceased on receiving plair 
President 


helow 





warning from 
Eisenhower that the U.S. would 
oppose Russian intervention in the Middle 
Ea Next day Premier Bulganin piously 
denied to France and Britain that Russia 
follows in the Near East some sort of 
special aims directed against the interests 
of the Western Thus 
expending a single Russian soldier. Russia 

Arabs for having 
made peace possible in the Middle East. 
(Among those not fooled was Egypt's top 








powers. without 


got credit among many 


leadership. which saw that the Russians 
did not intervene to prevent the Anglo- 
French attack. but only sought to ex- 


ploit it.) 

The Kremlin's Middle East 
had the advanti ind perhaps the de 
sign, of diverting atter from a far 
important gallant 
tenacious resistance of Hungary's patriots 


maneuvers 





more event: the and 
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the most important revolt in 39 years of 
Communist rule. The fact that the whole 
nation rebelled could concealed 
transformed by slanders, and 
the entire world could hear the echoes of 
the savage repression. Even party 
rades were repelled. Other satellites stirred. 
It was necessary to new 
sions. With a flourish of phrases ( 


not be 


veiled. or 
com- 
diver- 


hful 


‘Radio 


create 





to its policy of ensuring peace’ 
Moscow announced that Russia was now 
‘ready to examine” President Ejisen- 


hower’s “open sky” aerial inspection plan, 


fel 





KREMLIN'’S MEN 
id thank him for tk 


the Soviet proposal was not anything 
the Ike plan; B 
his mutual-inspection offer to a zone 500 
miles wide on either side of the 


Only 


close to ilganin confined 





line of 





deployment” between NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces. which would allow the West 
to inspect satelliteland and a sliver of 
Russia, but permit Russian planes to fly 


over a disarmed Germany, most of France 
and half of Britain. 

After this fake little paean to peace, the 
Kremlin announced “a new nuclear explo 








sion” had been “carried out at a great 
altity If the world by now was left a 
little breathless and confused, the distrac- 
tions were working well. But not all the 
confusion was planned. Before the week 





the Kremlin was 
from divided counsels 


ended, it was clear that 


suffering hot tem- 


pers and international distress. 


"We Will Bury You!" 

At the final reception for Poland’s visit- 
stubby Nikita Khrushchev 
planted himself firmly with the Kremlin's 
it his back, and faced the 
diplomats of the West. and the satellites 


ing Gomulka 
whole hierarchy 


with an in 





smperate speech that betrayed 


as much as it threatened. 


“We are Bolsheviks!” he declared pug- 
‘We stick firmly to the Lenin 
be stubborn if you see you 


naciously. 
precept—don't 


ire wrong. but don't give in if 
right.” “When are you right? 
First Deputy Premier Mikoyan—and the 
crowd laughed, Nikita plunged on, turning 
to the Western diplomats. “About the 
capitalist states, it doesn’t depend on you 


whether or not we exist. If you don't like 


you are 
interjec ted 


us, don't accept our invitations. and don’t 
invite us to come to see you. Whether you 
history is on our side. We 
will bury you!” 

Just the day before 
twelve NATO nations had walked out on a 


Khrushchev tirade that lumped Britain 


like it or not 


ambassadors of 


France and Israel as bandits. Now Khru- 
shchey was off again. 
The Kremlin men cheered. Gomulka 


Ni- 


1ation is favorable 


laughed. Red-faced and gesticulating 
kita rolled on he sit 
to us. If God existed. we would thank him 
for this. On Hungary—we had Hungary 
thrust We are very sorry that 
such a exists there, but the 
most important thing is that the counter- 
revolution must be shattered. 
us of interfering in Hungary's internal 
They find the most fearful words 
But when the British, French 
Israelis cut the throats of the I 





upon us. 
situation 


I hey accuse 


allairs. 
to accuse Us. 


and gyp- 





tians, that is only a police action aimed at 
restoring order! The Western powers are 
trving to denigrate Nasser, although Nasser 
Communist. Politically, he is 
closer to those who are waging war on him 
jail.” 


is not a 


d he has even put Communists in 





“He had to.” offered Soviet President 
Kliment Voroshilov. Khrushchev turned 
on him and said: “Don't try to help me. 

Nasser is the hero of his nation, and 


our sympathies are on his side. We sent 


sharp letters to Britain, France and Israel 


well, Israel. that was just for form, 
because. as you know, Israel carries no 
weight in the world, and if it plays any 
role, it was just to start a fight. If Israel 
hadn't felt the support of Britain, France 
and others, the Arabs would have been 


to box her ears and she would have 
remained at think the British 
ind French will be wise enough to with- 


ible 


peace. I 


draw their forces, and then Egypt will 
emerge stronger than ever. 
Turning again to the Westerners, Khru- 


declared 
have now got yourselves into a 
position I would call idiotic” (‘*Let’ 
delicate.” offered Mikoyan) “but we don’t 
want to profit by it. If you withdraw your 


shchev 
but 


“You say we want war, 
you 





“ts sav 








troops from Germany, France and Britain 

I'm speaking of American troops—we 
will not stay one day in Poland. Hun- 
gary and Rumania.” His voice was scorn- 
added it we, Mister Capi- 
are understand 





ful as he 
talists, we beginning to 
your methods.” 

By this time, the diplomats—who, in 
turn, have understand Mister 
Khrushchev’s methods—had already left 


the room. 


come to 
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HUNGARY 
The Unvanquished 


In Vienna one day last week a Telex 
machine, ominously silent for almost a 
week, suddenly sprang to life. Slowly and 
with much stuttering an unknown key- 
board operator in Budapest hammered out 
the following message: 

BUDAPEST IS IN FERMENT TODAY, HUGE 
MASS DEMONSTRATION HANGS OVER CITY. 
TEN THOUSAND WORKERS FROM INDUSTRIAL 


AREAS ARE MARCHING ON PARLIAMENT. 
RUSSIAN AGENTS TRIED TO STOP THEM 
BUT HAVE BEEN BRUSHED ASIDE. THEY 


BLOCK ALL BRIDGES AND SPECIAL PATROLS 
ARE AROUND PARLIAMENT BUILDING, 

From a dozen other sources, as the day 
went by. came confirmation of the aston- 
ishing news that Hungary, far from lying 
down under martial law, was alive and 
kicking its Soviet bosses. The mighty Red 
army had been unable to halt the para- 
lyzing general strike of the incredible 
Hungarians, who abandoned street fight- 
ing after perhaps 25.000 Hungarians lost 
their lives. but found other ways to resist. 

Both sides faced the other with harsh 
alternatives. Said a Soviet commander, 
listening to a Budapest workers’ commit- 
tee presenting its demands: “We approve 
of the right to strike, but we have many 
ways of bringing it to an end.” Soviet field 
police seized the bank accounts of struck 
firms, arrested leading Hungarian journal- 
ists. imposed tight electric-power and food 
controls, Strikers had their own methods 
of enforcing the strike: they fired shots in 
front of buses that resumed running, and 
with hand grenades drove back workers 
who appeared at one factory. 

At the great Csepel iron and _ steel 
works, strike leaders told the Russians 
they had mined all the factories and that 
if the Russians began shooting workers 
they would blow up the whole industrial 
area, At Miskole (pop. 200,000), coal min- 
ers set up a volunteer organization to 
keep order, mined only enough coal to 
keep kindergartens and hospitals heated. 
At Gyor. when some workers said they 
would go back to work, the town’s bakers 
told them there would be no bread. 

Workers’ councils, mindful of shorten- 
ing supplies of food and the lack of heat, 
met with Soviet commanders. A return 
to work. under certain conditions. might 
have been arranged but for the news 
which flashed through Budapest one day 
last week: the Russians were deporting 
Hungarians. Soviet police had been seen 
going from house to house arresting young 
rebels. Now the grapevine reported that 
at least 180 boxcar loads of Hungarians 
had been deported in a few days. Notes 
dropped by young deportees along the 
railroad tracks had been picked up. One 
of these, copied and circulated all over 
Budapest. read: “We are 1.500 and we 
shall be transported to Russia.” 

The news incensed Hungary. On this 
day even the diehard Communists produc- 
ing the party newspaper Vep Szabadsag 
went on strike. Even though the Russians 
had brought railroad workers from Russia 
to run the trains. the trains were stopped. 
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A group of rebels raided a railroad station, 
released 1,000 young students. 

Promises. It was the fearful news of 
the deportations—the classic Siberian so- 
lution for troublesome minorities—that 
sparked the great workers’ demonstration. 
In orderly ranks, but grim and determined, 
10,000 men from Ujpest, Kispest and 
Csepel surrounded Parliament house. Here, 
protected by seven huge Soviet tanks, a 
dozen armored cars and Red army infan- 
try, was the only piece of ground which 
could correctly be said to be controlled by 
the government. Workers’ leaders went up 
to the Presidential Council chamber on 
the second floor to see Janus-faced Janos 
Kadar. They found a weary, bug-eyed 





Associated Press 
PREMIER JANOS Kapar 
"This job is a burden to me." 


Premier, who swore that only the young 
“firebrands” had been seized and would 
be held in camps inside Hungary only 
until “strengthening of the People’s De- 
mocracy can be accomplished.” 

To get his wretched regime working. the 
desperate Kadar was ready to promise 
almost anything. Free elections? He was 
willing to take a chance on that, Multi- 
party government? “Find Bela Kovacs 
| onetime Secretary General of the Small- 
holders Party | for me, and I'll gladly co- 
operate with him.” He was already nego- 
tiating with representatives of the Peas- 
ants’ Party. Imre Nagy? “Bring him back. 
because this job is a burden to me.” Only 
one thing Kadar could not promise, for it 
was not in his power. He would not order 
the Red army to quit Hungary. 

That night the Telex in Vienna spelled 
out a broken message: 

IN BUDAPEST THERE WERE BATTLES THIS 
NIGHT... FOUGHT FOR 74 MINUTES AFTER 
MIDNIGHT SHOT ,,, NOBODY COULD... . GUN 
FIRING . . . HUNGARIAN JOURNALISTS HAD 
MEETING AND ALL PROTESTED . . . THATS 
ALL AT THIS MOMENT . SORRY MADE 
MISTAKES BUT MY HAND WOUNDED... 

Soviet tanks were out in the streets 


again. But the Soviet soldiers. Asian faces 
from faraway Mongolia and Kirghizstan. 
seemed utterly confused. Some asked 
whether the river Raba, which runs 
through Gyor, was “really the Suez Canal.” 
At Kobanyia a Russian officer “sold” his 
tank to rebels for 44 lbs. of bread. One 
reason the Soviet Union was not hitting 
harder may have been provided by a re- 
port that 5,000 to 6,000 disarmed and un- 
trusted Soviet soldiers were being held in 
a camp at Satoraljaujhely. Other refugees 
reported 200 to 300 Russian deserters 
fighting on the side of 8.000 Hungarian 
guerrillas in northwestern Hungary. 

Soviet Presidium Members Anastas Mi- 
koyan and Mikhail Suslov were said to be 
in Budapest working out a “solution.” 
One solution that now appeared possible 
was one that a week ago seemed utterly 
improbable: the return of deposed Pre- 
mier Imre Nagy. From his hideout in the 
small greystone two-storied Yugoslav em- 
bassy in Stalin Square (where a Soviet 
tankist a week earlier had killed the em- 
bassy’s First Secretary Milenko Milov- 
nov), the intransigent Nagy sent word 
that he would have no dealings with 
Kadar. But Budapest’s workers insisted 
that he was the only man they would 
trust to “ensure the achievements of our 
Revolution.” Said a member of the Csepel 
workers’ council: “We respect Nagy and 
we are anxious for him, and we wish that 
he remain in the Yugoslav embassy. First, 
there is no guarantee that the Soviets will 
not arrest him when he leaves and, second, 
what is the use of his taking over when he 
can’t achieve the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sians?” Defiant, but sensible of their 
lives. some of the workers’ councils in- 
sisted that they wanted no armed help 
from the West, which might jeopard- 
ize their fight; they were confident they 
could win alone. The fact is, that for all 
their tanks, the Communists were bereft 
of one necessary ingredient of Soviet con- 
trol, a trustworthy party apparatus among 
the people themselves, able to spot and 
block trouble. 

At week’s end Janos Kadar, party sec- 
retary without a real party, in a final des- 
perate effort to end the general strike. is- 
sued a back-to-work ultimatum. To back 
up Kadar’s stand Soviet Major General 
Grubennyik said that a further 20 Soviet 
divisions, comprising 200,000 men, were 
entering Hungary. Kadar assured the 
workers’ councils that. once the strike had 
ended, the Red army would withdraw. No 
one trusted Kadar, but the Central Work- 
ers’ Committee of Budapest. after a 
stormy debate at the Fisvek Club. agreed 
to try him out, reserving the right to 
strike again if he failed in his promise. 
The question was whether the workers, 
like the miners, who threatened to flood 
the pits rather than accept Kadar. would 
heed the bidding of their committee or 
Grubennyik’s threat. If they did not, said 
the unknown Telex operator, the only 
thing left to the Soviet leaders was to 
bring Nagy back. Clattered irrepressible 
Budapest's irrepressible ghostwriter: 

THE RUSSIANS WON THE BATTLE BUT 
THEY HAVE LOST THE WAR, 
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POLAND 
The Razor's Edge 


From time to time a Stalin purge vic- 
tim turns up quietly in Moscow, but last 
week was the first occasion one was re- 
ceived with bands playing and flags flying. 
As the train bearing Poland's First Party 
Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka pulled into 
Moscow's Belorussian station, a curious 
crowd pressed at the barriers for a glimpse 
of the man Stalin had jailed as a sus- 
pected “*Titoist” in 1951 and whose recent 
rehabilitation had caused Stalin's succes- 
sors much concern. Only a month ago 
First Party Secretary Khrushchev, flying 
in to Warsaw, had brushed Gomulka’s 
hand aside, crying: “Traitor! I will show 
you what the road to socialism looks like. 
If you don’t obey, we'll crush you” (Time, 
Oct. 29). Now, as Gomulka stepped out, 
the trace of a smile on his thin lips, Khru- 
shchev and Premier Bulganin, plump as 
penguins in their astrakhan greatcoats and 
caps, waddled forward to pump the lean 
Gomulka’s hand. 

The Old Jargon. “I am glad to be in 
the glorious capital of the great Soviet 
Union,” said Gomulka. “Nothing is more 
important than our fraternal and friendly 
relations.” Then, looking past the micro- 
phones, he let his thin smile fade and 
spoke with deadly earnestness: ‘The most 
lasting foundation for such relations are 
the Leninist principles of equality of rights 
of small and great nations. . .” 

The Russians grinned. These were the 
very words they themselves use to describe 
their proposed new Commonwealth of 
Socialist Nations. If only Hungary's de- 
posed Communist Premier Nagy had spo- 
ken as correctly. Instead Nagy, vielding to 
the pressure of his people (and perhaps 
his conscience) had declared for neutrality, 
had denounced the Warsaw Pact and de- 
manded the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
Nagy had committed the cardinal crime of 
admitting non-Communists to his govern- 
ment. The good Gomulka, made wise by 
subsequent events in Hungary, had em- 
phasized “accord” with the Soviet Union, 
had reaffirmed the Warsaw Pact and was 
rebuilding his government on strictly Com- 
munist lines. As they all drove off together 
in big black limousines, Kremlin cordial- 
ity seemed to promise a set of formulas 
aimed to satisfy Polish aspirations for 
“sovereignty and national independence.” 

Some of those formulas were already 
working. At the time of Khrushchev’s 
descent on Warsaw the newly reinstated 
Gomulka had been on the point of firing 
the Soviet officers commanding Poland’s 
25-division army and had promised re- 
forms in government. Last week. instead 
of being fired from the Polish Defense 
Ministry, Russia’s Marshal Konstantin 
Rokossovsky was apparently to be gently 
pushed upstairs into Marshal Ivan Konev’s 
job as top commander of all Warsaw Pact 
forces. Some 30 Soviet officers “resigning” 
from Polish units were wined and dined 
and presented with Polish decorations be- 
fore going back to Russia. 

For the Poles, there were some definite 
gains: the secret police has reportedly 
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been reduced to the status of a counter- 
espionage force, and the hated Ministry of 
State (Collective) Farms has merged with 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The press is 
still shackled, but Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts are no long- 
er to be jammed. The Sejm (Parliament) 
enacted a new electoral law which prom- 
ised liberalized, if not “free.” elections in 
January. In Moscow Gomulka negotiated 
for more wheat and coal. 

Breathing Space. The Polish Commu- 
nist leaders had settled for “gradualism.” 
The question is: Will a gradual transition 
to national Communism satisfy the Polish 
people? The Poznan trials had sparked a 
vast flare-up of national feeling in Poland. 
Peasant farmers abandoned their collective 
farms ( 280 farms dissolved in the Szczecin 
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Mo .otov & SusLov 
The dictator wanted no dictation. 


district alone), workers took over factories, 
and university students demonstrated all 
over the country. The situation paralleled 
that in Hungary, except that the Commu- 
nist leadership apparently reacted in time, 
and so earned a breathing space. Now 
something of a hero for his defiance of 
Khrushchev, Gomulka is using every avail- 
able means, including the pleas of released 
Cardinal Wyszynski, to foster “national 
unity and calm.” According to all reports 
out of Poland, the people are in a calmer 
and less demanding mood than for some 
time past. sobered not so much by Gomul- 
ka’s words as by the example of savage 
Soviet repression in Hungary. 

Gomulka gradualism has something in it 
for everybody—a chance for Poles to bring 
pressure without civil war, a chance for 
Russia to give concessions while keeping 
control. Thin-faced Wladyslaw Gomulka 
was the necessary man in between, an 
attractive place to stand—if only a man 
didn’t have to plant both feet on a razor’s 
edge. As he left Moscow he observed: “We 
can say with joy that our fears are not 
confirmed.” 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Tito Talks 


From the Poznan riots to the Battle of 
Budapest, the one voice which should 
have been heard above the tumult of re- 
volt was that of Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito. For “Titoism,” if not Tito, was at 
the bottom of most of the trouble. Yet 
Tito had little to say while events were 
going further than he intended. Like any 
dictator, he wanted no dictation from the 
streets. Last week Tito spoke. 

What impelled Tito to clarify his posi- 
tion was an oblique rumor, reprinted with 
deliberate intent in Moscow's Pravda, that 
the “reactionary fascist uprising” in Hun- 
gary was all Tito’s doing. To clear himself 
of this charge, Tito threw down the com- 
promised Imre Nagy (who had found asy- 
lum in the Yugoslav embassy in Buda- 
pest): “If his government had been more 
energetic, if it had not hesitated one time 
one way and then another. if it had res- 
olutely stood up against anarchy ... 
things would have moved in a more cor- 
rect way.” Tito now supported the Soviet- 
puppet Kadar regime in Budapest be- 
cause, “In my opinion they represent that 
which is most honest in Hungary.” 

Justified Mistake. The first Soviet in- 
tervention in Budapest, which led to the 
shooting down of workers, Tito called “ab- 
solutely wrong.” brought on by stupid 
Stalinists not giving in to legitimate com- 
plaints. But later “reactionary elements 
interfered . . . an unleashed fascist reac- 
tionary mob. . . killed Communists.” It 
was “clear that a horrible massacre, a 
horrible civil war would result ... in 
which Socialism [Soviet variety | might 
be completely buried.” Thus the second 
“Soviet intervention” with tanks to shoot 
down the rebels was “completely justi- 
fied.” It was also a “mistake”: some 
Kremlinists “still believe that military 
strength solves everything. But just see 
how a bare-handed and poorly armed 
people resisted terribly when it had one 
aim—to free itself and be independent.” 

As Tito tells it, a great struggle is going 
on in the Kremlin between his kind of 
people and those he calls Stalinists. Dur- 
ing his secret talks with Soviet leaders in 
the Crimea two months ago, he noted that 
“they began getting colder” toward him- 
self and to earlier suggestions he had made 
for “democratization” of the Soviet satel- 
lite countries. However, he “did not take 
this too tragically,” because he saw that 
“this was not the attitude of the entire 
Soviet leadership. but only of a section 
which had imposed its will on the others.” 
In the end, to help them all out, Tito was 
willing to give his blessing to a tough 
character named Erno Gero whom the 
Russians wanted to fob off as a “Titoist” 
to ease the discontent in Hungary. It was 
Gero who first ordered the army to fire on 
the Hungarian rebels. 

Said Tito: “It is our tragedy, the trag- 
edy of us all together, that a terrible blow 
has been dealt to socialism. It is compro- 
mised.” Tito meant that he, too, through 
his dickerings with Moscow, had been 
compromised. 
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Inside Game. The Communist play of 
his speech had a significance of its own. 
Both the Hungarian radio and Polish press 
carried excerpts from it. Moscow did 
not, nor did the Bulgarian, Rumanian or 
Czechoslovak radios. The Italian Commu- 
nist press featured it; the French Commu- 
nist press attacked it. This unusual pattern 
was an indication of where the tough line 
was in control, and where it was not. 

Still playing an inside game in world 
Communism, Tito had hopes that the 
anti-Stalinists in the Kremlin will eventu- 
ally triumph, though the wounded tone of 
his speech indicated that the Stalinist 
gang which is “acting so destructively” is 
now dominant in Russia, and the result 
will be “difficult times ahead.” He men- 
tioned no names, but Russian specialists 
identify the old guard as dominated by 
Molotov, Kaganovich and Mikhail Suslov. 


NORTH VIET NAM 
The Far East, Too 


The Communist radio of North Viet 
Nam joined in reluctant unity with its 
Communist brothers in Eastern Europe. 
It had trouble to report, too. “Riots.” said 
the Red radio, “broke out in Nghean 
Province when a gang of reactionaries, 
taking advantage of mistakes committed 
during the political implementation of the 
land reform, molested soldiers and cadres 
of the people's regime, seized quantities of 
arms and blocked tratfic. Many dead and 
wounded were reported among the soldiers 
and cadres. Drastic measures have been 
taken to maintain security.” 

The over-populated province of 
Nghean, which lies south of Hanoi, is a 
troubled ground that in an earlier day 
produced wispy, goateed Communist Dic- 
tator Ho Chi Minh. According to reports 
reaching South Viet Nam, peasants armed 
with swords and farm tools surprised 
Communist guards and took their weap- 
ons. Some Viet Minh local units joined 
the rebels, too. General Hoang Sam’s 
crack 304th Division drove the insurgents 
into the hills, where they are now setting 
up the kind of guerrilla resistance that 
Comrade Ho pioneered, 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


No Longer a Pariah 

Asia’s neutralists have always been 
slightly standoflish about South Viet 
Nam's President Ngo Dinh Diem. They 
did not think his half of the country was 
here to stay; they did not approve of 
someone who openly accepted alliance 
with and aid from the U.S. But Diem’s 
surprising success, and Communist North 
Viet Nam’s conspicuous failures. have 
been changing Asian minds. Last week 
Burma’s U Nu, a man increasingly disillu- 
sioned by his Communist neighbors, paid 
a social call on Diem in Saigon, came 
away impressed: “I was told you were a 
man with a martial look. but I see you are 
charming.” Added a U Nu aide: “Our 
press says Viet Nam is war-torn and 
wretched, but we find a very efficiently 
run country.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Arms & the Man 


(See Cover) 

Early one morning last week a Swissair 
DC-6B set down ten miles from the Suez 
Canal city of Ismailia. Out of the plane. 
looking slightly airsick, trooped 45 apple- 
cheeked young Danish soldiers wearing 
sky-blue helmet liners and arm bands. 
Falling them in, 30-year-old 1st Lieut. 
Axel Bojsen marched his men past a 
hangar, gutted by British bombers. up to 
an Egyptian brigadier. “On behalf of the 
Egyptian armed forces,” intoned the brig- 
adier, “I welcome you as guests. as troops 
of the United Nations Emergency Force.” 

Within the next 24 hours, the world’s 
first international police force landed at 


toric convulsions of the mid-2o0th century 
world: the upsurge of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa, and the conflict between Com- 
munism and democracy. The difficulties 
were immense. “For the first time in his- 
tory,” said Dwight Eisenhower, “an inter- 
national machinery, set up by nations for 
the settlement of international disputes, is 
receiving a truly thorough test.” 

Armless Parliament. With deliberate 
optimism, the President left unsaid one 
fundamental fact: the test which the 
U.N. faced last week is a bigger one than 
it was designed to meet. Whatever the 
world’s hopeful liberals and war-weary, 
propaganda-stuffed peoples may have be- 
lieved, the hardheaded diplomats who met 
in San Francisco to write the U.N. Charter 
in the dying months of World War II had 








HAMMARSKJOLD & FRIEND IN CatRo 
The loser would like to take all. 


Abou Suweir air base—196 men: 45 
Danes. 97 Norwegians and 34 Colombians. 
They were the first of a projected 6.000. 
Along with the Colombians came the man 
who had brought this historic force into 
being: a slight-shouldered, sandy-haired 
Swedish civilian named Dag Hjalmar 
Agne Carl Hammarskjold. 

Equipped only with small arms—and 
moral authority—U.N. Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold and his flea-sized army ap- 
peared Lilliputian figures alongside the 
forces they were to keep apart (the Anglo- 
French invasion force alone was 50.000 
strong). In Egypt the puny army must 
somehow ensure that two of the greatest 
nations in Europe abandon with grievous 
loss of face a last-ditch attempt to domi- 
nate a region of the world vital to their 
survival as major powers. 

Far to the north lay an even tougher 
challenge with which neither Hammar- 
skjold nor any of his men had yet come to 
grips—the barbaric Soviet repression of 
Hungary's fight for liberty. And behind 
these specific problems lay the two his- 


no intention of establishing a world gov- 
ernment. At the common insistence of the 
major powers—the U.S. and Britain were 
just as adamant as the U.S.S.R.—the 
U.N.’s founders wrote into its constitu- 
tion not just the veto but a series of pro- 
visions intended to ensure that the U.N. 
would never infringe on the sovereignty 
of its members—or. at any rate. of its 
big members. The fruit of their calculat- 
ing labors was an emasculated version of 
the American Continental Congress: an 
armless parliament.* 

Right from the start of the U.N., peace 
continued to depend upon the restraint of 
the big powers and the accommodations 
they were able to reach amongst them- 
selves. Then, three weeks ago, British and 
French aggression in Egypt suddenly 
made clear the dismaying fact that when 












The Korean war, financed largely by the 
and fought largely by the U.S. and the South 
Koreans, involved the U.N.’s blue flag only 
because — the stupidly 
themselves from the U.N., and could not use 


Soviets had absented 


their veto, 
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the chips were down, not only Russia but 
“respectable” major powers as well were 
willing to take the law into their own 
hands, breaking their U.N. pledge to re- 
nounce when they conceived their 
vital national interests to be at stake. 

At that moment the U.N. found itself 
at a critical point when it must either 
evolve or stagnate and die. If it were to 
avoid the fate of the League of Nations 
the U.N, had to find some means of im- 
pre 


force 


sing majority will upon even the big- 
gest powers, and of doing what these big 
powers had said the U.N. was incapable 
of doing. It had to grow arms. 

Not by the Letter. If the U.N. suc- 
ceeds in evolving into something more, 
the shape it takes will owe much to Dag 
Hammarskjold. As Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Hammarskjold holds 
a job whose very title carries overtones 
of impotence. Today, however, what was 
originally conceived of as the world’s top 
civil-service berth ($20,000 a year tax 
free and $35.000 for shows 
promise of developing into an executive 
post of potentially immense power. Partly, 
this is 
forces 





expenses } 


a matter of impersonal historic 
among them the tendency of a 
frightened legislature to vearn for a strong 
executive: partly, it reflects a U.S. deci- 
sion to put its weight behind (or to lean 
wainst) the U.N. But partly. the expan- 
sion of power reflects the personal con- 
fidence which Hammarskjold has inspired. 

Keenly aware of the suspicion with 
which national states regard any proposal 
to limit their sovereignty—as Deputy For- 
eign Minister of Sweden he had plenty of 
practice in thinking in purely nationalistic 
terms—Hammarskjold moves cautiously, 
never asks more power than he needs or 
the situations require. But he refuses to 
regard himself as a mere agent of a legis- 
Iuture. Given a mission, é.g., to arrange a 
cease-fire in) Egypt. Hammarskjold is 
guided not by the letter of his instruc- 
tions but by his understanding of what 
the majority of the United Nations wants. 

The Unchanging Ghost. Today. for 
better or worse. the U.N. is far more rep- 
resentative of the world as it is than the 
U.N. has ever been. Last week in a starkly 
modernistic, shell-shaped hall overlooking 
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New York City’s River, the U.N. 
General Assembly opened its eleventh reg- 
ular session by admitting three new nations 
—Morocco. Tunisia and the Sudan—and 
formally welcoming the 16 other new 
members* hastily admitted in the closing 
days of the 1955 session. The Assembly’ 
new president. Siam’s Prince Wan Wai- 
thavakon. grandson of King Rama IV of 
The King and 1, pointed out the signifi- 
cance of these admissions 





“The increas- 
ing importance of Asia and Africa.” In 
zo-nation U.N.. the balance of 
voting power has shifted from the 20 
Latin American republics. which generally 
voted with the U.S., to the Asian-African 
members. which. despite the absence of 
Red China and Japan. now number 25. No 
longer can the Western allies. balked in 
the Security Council. count upon prevail- 
ing in the General Assembly. By adding 
their votes to those of the nine Commu- 
nist members. the new nations of Asia and 
Africa can henceforth prevent any resolu- 
tion they dislike from obtaining the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. 

Representative as it may be. the U.N. 
in action is rarely an inspiring sight. 
From their birth, both the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly have inevi- 
tably possessed in magnified form all the 
vices of any legislature—the 
the apparent remoteness from reality. the 
outbursts of hypocritical indignation, and 
above all. the endlessly reiterated state- 
ments for the record. Snapped U.S. Dele- 
gate Henry Cabot Lodge. after a recent 
ittack on the U.S. delivered by burly So- 
viet Foreign Minister Dmitry Shepilov 
‘Having been here almost four years and 
heard the speeches of the late Mr. Vishin- 
sky. of Mr. Gromyko. Mr. Zorin and Mr. 
Sobolev. T can only conclude. after hear- 
ing Mr. Shepilov’s today. that 
the man who writes the speeches is still 


today’s 





wordiness. 


speec h 


the same.” 

At the opening of a session, or during 
crisis. member nations 
still send their big guns to the U.N. (Last 
week's opening of the General Assembly 
ittracted the Prime Ministers of Greece 
Laos, Tunisia and Luxembourg, as well as 
Ministers. including those of 


S.R.) But 


moments of great 


$3 Foreign 
Britain, France and the U.5 





Albania. A i 
1, Hungary, Italy 
, Nepal, Portugal, 





ia, Cambodia, Ceylon 


Ireland 


Rumania, Spain. 





Jordan, Laos, 
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ISRAEL'S Epan & MetR 


the caliber of the permanent delegates 
today is not what it was. 

Today Russia's permanent spokesman 
at the U.N. is Arkady Sobolev. an 
pressive Sunny Jim. 
Dixon quietly 
the scenes, is a careworn 
Most 
big-power delegates is 
faultlessly tailored Henry 
Forceful but no longer 





unim- 
tritain’s Sir Pierson 
effective behind 
Leslie Howard 
impressive of the 


though 


in appearance. 
broad-shouldered, 
Cabot Lodge. 
overbearing, 
Lodge has grown on the job. The gallery- 
dramatics and freewheeling 
Capitol Hill political habits which he 
brought with him when he first came to 
the U.N. have largely disappeared. and 
ever since the beginning of the Mideast 
crisis he has shown himself an able tacti- 
dispassionate and generally diplo- 


conscious 


cian 
matic. Last week he succeeded in keeping 
off the agenda, for the seventh year in a 
row, the question of U.N. membership 
for Red China. 

“Quite an Achievement." The most 
dispiriting thing about U.N. 
not their occasional descent into abuse. or 
their relentless prolixity. It is the fact 
that, with UN. 


debates is 


rare exceptions. debates 


are conducted in a vacuum—and when 
they result in “decisions,” no one who 
finds those decisions unpleasant feels 


listen. Three weeks ago, at- 
tempting to justify to the House of Com- 
mons Britain’s failure to consult the U.N., 
Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd called the 


obliged to 


U.N. “a policeman with both hands tied 
behind his back.” In Canberra last week 
Australian Prime Minister Gordon Men- 


zies. protesting the exclusion of British 
and French troops from the U.N. Emer- 
gency Force with bitter sarcasm: 
“It won't be easy . . . to establish an in- 
ternational force of two battalions to pro- 
tect Hungary against the Union 
will it? That is a 30- or 40-division job; 


said 


Soviet 


so I hope you will acquit me of being pes- 
simistic when I say that IT don’t 
Hungary is going to be protected 
From Paris. former French Premier Geor- 
ges Bidault, who helped write the U.N. 
Charter. chimed in: “The United Nations 
became harmful a long time ago. They 
have established many inquiries without 
solving anything.” 

In much of the world 
increasing lack of faith in the 
suddenly replaced a fortnight 
surge of hope when the armless parlia- 


believe 





however, the 
U.N. was 


ago by a 
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ment succeeded in obtaining the cease- 
fire in Egypt. Said one prominent Egyp- 
tian last week: “Arabs have a new attitude 
toward the U.N. They realize now that it 
is not simply a camouflage for the ambi- 
tions of the big powers.” In Germany, 
Cologne’s Neue Rhein Zeitung conceded: 
“One must state with astonishment that 
the U.N. is stronger than it # 
Even New York's xenophobic Daily News 
(which usually wishes that its 42nd Street 
neighbor would drop dead) credited Dag 
Hammarskjold’s “diplomatic menagerie” 
with “quite an achievement.” 

From Norway and West Germany came 
suggestions that Hammarskjold be given 
the Nobel Peace Prize. The weightiest 
tribute of all came Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who last week told his press con- 

‘The man’s abilities have not 
only been proven, but a physical stamina 
that is - almost unique in the world 
has also been demonstrated by this man, 


seemec 


trom 


ference 





who, night after night, has gone with one 
or two hours’ sleep—working all day, 
and, I must say, working intelligently 


and devotedly.” 

Private Faces. Sensitive and deceptive- 
lv youthful in appearance, 51-year-old Dag 
Hammarskjold is a scion of one of Swe- 
den’s most notable political families, His 
father was the Prime Minister who kept 
Sweden out of World War I. Hammar- 
skjold was from childhood a quiet, re- 
served person whose pastimes were soli- 
tary (mountaineering, cycling) and whose 
interests were intellectual (modern poetry 
and modern art). Despite what colleagues 
called his “devastating impersonality,”’ his 
brilliant record as an economist and his 
outstanding administrative skill made him 
at 31 Under Secretary of Finance, and, at 
36, chairman of the Bank of Sweden. 

In a freehand paraphrase of British 
Poet W. H. Auden, Bachelor Hammar- 
skjold often declares: “Private faces 
should not be caught in public places”— 
and for some time after he became U.N. 
Secretary-General he was dismayed by the 
extent to which his private face was on 
public display. But he also inherited, as 
he once wrote, “a belief that no life was 
more satisfactory than one of selfless serv- 
ice to your country—or humanity. This 
service required sacrifice of all personal 
interests’’—including, it soon be lear 

















the pleasures of 
skjold came to recognize that in 


anonynr 
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Russia's Sopotev, Kuznetsov & SHEPILOV 


whose prestige comes from acting as the 
world’s conscience, there is no substitute 
for dramatic gestures. The first fruit of 
this realization was on a trip to Peking in 
January 1955, to negotiate with Chou En- 
lai for the release of 15 captive U.S. flyers. 
“Everything the Secretary-General said to 
Chou could have been said by diplomati 
pouch,” admits a U.N. bureaucrat. ‘ 
the physical fact of the trip served to fo- 
cus world attention and moral pressure, 
and the flyers were turned loose.” 

Fingertip Understanding. A far more 
significant achievement was his success in 
winning the confidence of U.N. delegates 
in hundreds of quiet sessions in his spick 
pine-paneled office on the 38th floor of the 
U.N. Building. He absorbed the opinions 
and aspirations of delegate after delegate 
with a clear-eyed sympathy that rapidly 
earned him a reputation for brilliance, dis- 
cretion and impartiality. Hammarskjold 
does not pretend to be impartial at heart 
(“You love some things and you loathe 
others”), but he does his best to bring to 
his job the objectivity of a good historian. 
“The public,” says he, “never sees that, 
with the kind of person you have to deal 
with on a high level, you can take it for 
granted that in his eyes he has a good 
case. There must be some elements in his 
case you can recognize as right.” 

In time, Hammarskjold has become one 
of two men who really have fingertip 
understanding of the entire U.N. (The 
other: his executive assistant. Andrew 
Cordier, a husky, onetime professor from 
Indiana who has been described as “a 
Wallace Beery with brains.”) Wisely, 
Hammarskjold never employed too naked- 
ly this power. “If I think a man is being 
foolish,” he says, “I may have to tell him. 
But I can’t, as you say, blow my top. I 
have to be frank, but without heat.” 

“The Highest Regard." When he first 
got news of the Anglo-French ultimatum 
to Eg Dag Hammarskjold, who has 
closer intellectual and emotional ties with 
the British and French than with any 
other group in the U.N.. went into a state 
of near shock. Late that night, after Brit- 
ain and France had vetoed two Security 
Council proposals, Hammar- 
skjold went to his eight-room apartment 








cease-hire 


at East 73rd Street and Park Avenue and 
tried to get some sleep. But sleep would 
not come, and at dawn his housekeeper 
found him hunched over the desk in his 
study, writing out a statement in longhand. 

A few hours later, still trembling with 
tension, Hammarskjold went before the 
Security Council and delivered the state- 
ment: a diplomatically veiled but unmis- 
takable resign. “A Secretary- 
General,” said he, “cannot serve on any 
other assumption than that—within the 
necessary limits of human frailty and 
honest differences of opinion—all member 
nations honor their pledge to observe all 
articles of the Charter.” 

There followed a rare display of inter- 
national unanimity. One by one the mem- 
bers of the Security Council rose to express 
their faith in the unsmiling Swede. “The 
U.S.,” said Henry Cabot Lodge, “thinks 
highly of the Secretary-General, of his 
mind and of his character.” The Soviet 
delegation, declared Arkady Sobolev, “has 
confidence in the Secretary-General and 
lends him its support.” Unfazed by Ham- 
marskjold’s indirect reproaches to their 
governments, the French and British dele- 
gates chimed in. too. “We have the high- 
est regard for the integrity and impartial- 
ity of Mr. Hammarskjold,” said Sir Pier- 
son Dixon. From Cairo, President Nasser 
fired off a personal cable to Hammar- 
skjold, urging him to stay on the job. 

Out of the Air. Now, buttressed by 
what amounted to a vote of confidence, 
Hammarskjold plunged into action. Re- 
turning to his office, he summoned mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav delegation and helped 
them draft a ‘“‘uniting-for-peace” resolu 
tion—the Dean Acheson gambit for by- 
passing the Security Council, devised to 
deal with Russian vetoes in the early days 
of the Korean war. Promptly approved 
by the necessary minimum of seven secu- 
rity Council members, the Yugoslav 
tion gave the vetoless General As 
authority to act on the Middle East crisis. 

At lunch the same day with Canadian 
External Af Chief Lester Pearson 
Hammarskjold sparked an even more dra- 
e: creation of a U.N. police 
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matic move 

force. “The idea has been floating around 

for years,” said a U.N. official, “Ham- 
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marskjold reached up into the air and 
brought it down and there it was, sitting 
in the middle of the room, staring at us.” 

Overnight Effort. On Lester Pearson's 
motion, the General Assembly, in a mara- 
thon seven-hour session, directed Ham- 
marskjold to devise concrete plans within 
48 hours. Despite the constant interrup- 
tion of cables. phone calls and urgent 
conferences, he went to work at once. 

In the midst of this labor came word 
that the Israelis had agreed to a cease- 
fire. Interrupting his dictation, Hammar- 
skjold shot off an urgent note to Eden 
and Mollet: the time had come. he said, 
for Britain and France to lay down arms. 

An hour later he went before the Securi- 
ty Council to announce a piece of good 
news: Britain and France were willing to 
stop fighting as soon as the police-force 
plan could be adopted by the U.N. Then 
he hustled back to his office, where, with 
Cordier and Under Secretary Ralph 
Bunche. he continued to work over his po- 
lice-force recommendations until 2:30 a.m. 

Nine hours later, into the Secretary- 
General's office came Britain's Sir Pierson 
Dixon, with word that on the basis of 
Hammarskjold's police-force report. Brit- 
ain and France were ordering their forces 
to cease fire. 

Commander in Chief. Next day Com- 
mander in Chief Hammarskjold began or- 
ganizing his army. 

As it turned out, the least of the U.N.’s 
problems was getting troops. Even before 
the General Assembly approved his mili- 
tary recommendations. Hammarskjold had 
negotiated offers of troops from Colom- 
bia, Norway and Canada. Less than a week 
after it came into existence, the United 
Nations Emergency Force had at its dis- 
posal some 5,000 troops of eight nations.* 

At Hammarskjold’s request, the Ital- 
ian government agreed to let the U.N. use 
Capodichino Airport near Naples as a 
staging area for the flight to Egypt. Next, 
Hammarskjo!d asked his old friend Au- 
guste Lindt, the Swiss observer at the 
U.N... if the Swiss government would per- 
mit Swissair to lift the troops from Italy 
to Egypt. Swallowing hard, the neutrality- 
cherishing Swiss. who do not even belong 
to U.N.. finally agreed. The U.S. agreed 
to move the Indians, Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes. Colombians and Finns from their 
homelands to Capodichinoe, but using the 
Swiss for the final leg was a characteristic 
Hammarskjold touch. 

The complex job of providing this odd- 
lots army with uniforms, rations, weapons, 
billets, ete.—a task Hammarskjold turned 
over to Ralph Bunche—proved the hard- 
est of all. The first plan to give the UNEF 
soldiers some distinctive article of cloth- 
ing foundered temporarily when a hasty 
check of Europe and North America failed 
to turn up any berets that could be dyed 
U.N. blue: as a stopgap. the U.N. planners 
fell back on blue-spraved helmet. liners 
furnished by the U.S. Army base at Leg- 
horn. Italy. Rations at Capodichino— 
continental breakfasts and pusta—left the 









* Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India 


Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia 
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Scandinavian troops down in the mouth, 
and the 24,000 C-rations which the U.N. 
had requested from the U.S. Army were 
not yet available. The three DC-6Bs sup- 
plied by Swissair could not be expected to 
lift more than 150 men a day to Egypt, 
and in short order Capodichino was 
jammed with more troops than it could 
possibly billet. 

But somehow, despite the innumerable 
and inevitable snafus, UNEF miraculous- 
ly began to take shape. This week Can- 
adian General Eedson Burns, former chief 
of the U.N. Palestine Truce Supervision 
Organization and commander of the new 
force, had 540 men actually on the 
ground in Egypt. 

The Loose Ends. As Hammarskjold 
told it, the reason he flew into Egypt 


with his police force last week was “to see 





— Leo Rosenthal—Pix 
UNEF ComMAnberR Burns 


The Lilliputians were coming. 


that there are no loose ends.” In cold 
fact, as he well knew, there was scarcely 
anything but ends. By universal 
agreement. the cease-fire in Egypt could 
be maintained only if the U.N. police 
force functioned satisfactorily, But no 
two interested parties agreed on what the 
police force was supposed to do. 

With his armed forces shattered and 
large chunks of his nation under foreign 
occupation. Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser 
persisted in behaving like a victor. “To- 
day.” bragged Cairo’s government-backed 
Al Gumhuria, “it is Egypt that will dic- 
tate terms.” The Anglo-French forces, in- 
sisted the Egyptian dictator, must leave 
Egypt immediately—and as soon as they 
had gone, the U.N. police force must also 
get out of the Canal Zone and confine 
itself to patrolling the old tg49 Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice line. As for the Suez 
question, said Nasser, not until British 
and French forces left Egypt could the 
Egyptian government even agree to per- 
mit any steps toward reopening of the 
canal to navigation. Hammarskjold was 
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prepared to treat Nasser as the aggrieved 
party, as well as the host nation of the 
first international army. 

But to give in too much to Nasser was 
to ire the British and French, who are 
unhappily halted in a narrow peninsula at 
Port Said and along a s50o-yard strip run- 
ning halfway down the canal. Despite the 
fact that the U.N. cease-fire resolution 
called for the immediate departure of all 
foreign troops from Egyptian soil, the 
British insist that they cannot remove 
their forces until there is either: 1) a 
general settlement of Middle Eastern 
problems. including airtight protection 
against Egyptian interference with Suez 
traffic. or 2) an “adequate” (i.e., division- 
size) U.N. force based in the Canal Zone. 

And a third party has still to be brought 
around: Israel's David Ben-Gurion, who 
wants political rewards for surrendering 
his military gains. Ben-Gurion, from past 
experience, has a low opinion of Ham- 
marskjold’s famed diplomatic technique. 
In the Israeli view, Hammarskjold thinks 
that situations can be solved merely by 
formulating them. 

Hammarskjold well knows that as their 
original fears diminish, each party to the 
cease-fire will be more inclined to haggle. 
But he can also count on their awareness 
that if the U.N. fails to convert the 
cease-fire into a stable truce. it is a virtual 
certainty that the Soviets will be roiling 
Middle Eastern waters again. 

"The Necessary Conclusions." If the 
U.N. has not yet clearly demonstrated its 
ability to deal with the Middle Eastern 
crisis, it has even less to be proud of in 
Hungary. “When people heard that the 
General Assembly had postponed even for 
a few hours its debate | on Hungary ].” said 
one escapee from Budapest. “a great num- 
ber of the Freedom Fighters laid down 
their arms and surrendered.” 

Searcely less humiliating was the way 
in which the U.S.S.R. and its Hungarian 
Communist stooges had flouted the U.N. 
Not only had the new Hungarian regime 
refused to honor a General Assembly reso- 
lution calling for admission of U.N. ob- 
servers to Hungary, it had also rejected 
Hammarskjold’s suggestion that he go to 
Budapest himself. And in the General 
Assembly. Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vasily Kuznetsov brazenly proclaimed his 
nation’s contempt for civilized opinion 
and for the General Assembly resolution 
(passed by a vote of 50 to 8) censoring 
the USSR over Hungary. “People who 
are loyal to the high ideals of the U.N.” 
said Kuznetsov, “will, I am sure, draw 
the necessary conclusions from Hungarian 
events—so that never in the future will 
counter-revolutionary forces. basing them- 
selves upon assistance from international 
reaction, be able to unleash ... san- 
guinary orgies.” 

“Orderly Progress.'’ Yet it is an article 
of faith in U.N. corridors that “Russia 
is not indifferent to world opinion,” what- 
ever it may say. And Great Britain, which 
had so lately ignored the U.N. by its in- 
vasion of Egypt, was now trying to say 
that it had done so only for the U. 
own good. “If the result of our action is 
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It is Swept:Wing mastery of motion! 


It unleashes a hurricane of power 
It tames a tornado of torque 


It breaks through the vibration barrier 


All kinds of wonderful things happen 
when a car is completely new from road 
to roof. This is Autodynamics... brought 
to you in the Swept-Wing Dodge. See 
and drive it today! 


You see it standing there—lithe, low-slung, poised for action. But wait . . . just 
wait! .. . till you put this beauty in motion! For Autodynamics has unleashed a 
hurricane of power . . . tamed a tornado of torque with Push-Button Torque-Flite 
Drive . . . silenced the sound and vibration of travel . . . mastered curves with the 
magic of Torsion-Aire Ride. All this is yours in a daring, swept-wing beauty that 


skims along just 44% feet high. You have never seen, felt, owned anything like it. 
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Time to give the very, very finest 


Here’s America’s very finest whiskey in the very finest of gift 
lecanters—a t 1 holid ti t 

The mellow flavor of Four Roses says ‘Merry Christmas" 
from the first enjoyable sip to the last golden drop 

Obviously, Four Rose belongs at the t of y v gift list. 
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to equip the U.N. with the effective means 
to enforce its resolutions,” said Anthony 
Eden, “we shall be well rewarded.” Pri- 
vately. some of the U.N.’'s presumed best 
friends were saying that unless it becomes 
really effective, it should quit; Britons. 
Frenchmen and Belgians were throwing 
rocks at precisely the time when the U.N. 
was trying to grow. Britain’s Lord Birk- 
enhead grumbled that many who seek 
“refuge in the U.N. are suffering from 
nothing more complicated than cowardice.” 
In such a climate and in an hour of 
crisis, Dag Hammarskjold worked tire- 
lessly, within the limits of his limited 
powers. to strengthen the U.N. It was 
not his style to promise sweeping settle- 
ments of the world’s problems. “But I do 
believe.” he says, “in the possibility of an 
orderly progress toward solutions, and that 
for me is enough as a source of optimism.” 
To ask more of the U.N., as it is presently 
constituted, is to ask too much, 


THE ARABS 
Look Out for Moscow 


Take counsel among yourselves, and if 
they agree with you, well and good; and 
if otherwise, then put your trust in Allah, 
and do that which you deem best. 

—The Koran 


In the biggest crisis in their brief na- 
tional history, the rulers of the Arab Mid- 
dle East went faithfully by the Book last 
week. They took counsel together—and 
disagreed. 

As guests of Lebanon’s President Ca- 
mille Chamoun, Kings, Presidents and 
other potentates met secretly in a 
UNESCO villa on the outskirts of Beirut. 
Escorted by goggled Lebanese motorcycle 
cops and gowned Bedouins armed with 
golden daggers and Tommy guns, Saudi 
Arabia’s King Saud arrived in a heavily 
curtained Cadillac. Setting aside old blood 
feuds, Iraq's young King Feisal and his 
cousin, Jordan’s Hussein, Hashemites both, 
addressed Saud respectfully as “Father.” 
Syria’s President Shukri el Kuwatly was 
on hand, freshly back from a visit to 
Moscow. In this impressive panoply, only 
Nasser’s Ambassador to Lebanon was on 
hand to speak for Egypt. 

The Old Enemy. The rulers quickly 
found that they could not even agree on 
why they met. Egypt and Syria wanted 
all Arab states to act jointly against the 
French and British invaders. The Iraqis 
broke in to say that Israel was a more 
urgent problem than Suez. “The uproot- 
ing of Israel is the only practicable meth- 
od to secure peace and order in the Mid- 
dle East,” said the Iraqis, arguing that as 
long as the Palestine question was left un- 
settled, the door to Soviet penetration 
stood wide in the Middle East. 

From there on the debate grew hotter 
and hotter. Syria, Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
wanted all Arab states to break off rela- 
tions with Britain and France unless the 
invaders pulled out of Egypt at once. But 
Jordan and Iraq were not yet ready to 
break with Britain, source of much of 
their revenues, and Lebanon's Chamoun 
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Turkey (pop. 24,110,000). Hates 
and fears Russia, whether Russia is 
Cemmunist or not. A secularized Mos- 
lem state, very friendly to the U.S, 
Turkey is the eastern anchor of NATO. 
Its 500,000-man army is the area's 
best. Sides with Britain over Cyprus. 
Turks dislike Nasser, chietly because 
he opened the door to the Russians in 
the Middle East. 


Iran (pop. 21,146,000). Like Tur- 
key, a Moslem—but not an Arab— 
state. Three years ago the country was 
falling into anarchy after Britain's fail- 
ure to negotiate a fair Anglo-Iranian 
oil deal. A weepy Mossadegh (Time, 
Jan. 7, 1952) tried to rule from a hos- 
pital cot, and Iran was in danger of a 
Communist coup. That danger is safely 
past. Iran’s Premier is a former am- 
bassador to, and a good friend of, the 
U.S. The 37-year-old Shah now has 
firm control of his country, and on a 
recent trip to Moscow ably defended 
his country’s membership in the anti- 
Communist Baghdad Pact. Americans 
help train the army, advise many gov- 


























ernment departments. Iran usually 
sides with the Arabs, but disliked 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 





Company. 

Iraq (pop. 5,200,000) is the only 
Arab member of the anti-Communist 
Baghdad Pact. Egypt’s chief rival for 
Arab leadership, Iraq was until recent- 
ly counted a British preserve. Tough 
old Nuri es-Said, Iraq's strongman, is 
Britain’s best Arab friend in the area, 
but under pressure of nationalists 1) 
announced publicly, after the Suez in- 
vasion, that Iraq will boycott all Bagh- 
dad Pact meetings attended by Brit- 
ain, 2) told the U.S. privately that if 
he is to survive he must disengage 
from the British. Rich oil reserves, well 
spent on long-range development pro- 
grams, give Iraq a good prospect of 
stability after Nuri. 

Lebanon (pop. 1,425,000). Small- 
est Arab country, officially half Chris- 
tian and half Moslem, the cultural and 
commercial center of the Arab Levant. 
Pro-U.S., and less hostile to Israel than 
any other neighboring state, Lebanon 
alone among the Arabs has so far re- 
fused to break diplomatic relations 
with Britain or France. 

Saudi Arabia (pop. 7,000,000). 
King Saud, world’s most absolute rul- 
er, is strongly anti-Communist. He is 
pro-U.S., relying for nearly 90% of his 
revenues on oil from the U.S.-owned 
Arabian American Oil Co.'s fields. A 
Nasser ally, he has fought with British 
over control of neighboring oil sheik- 
doms. Saud fears that recently Nasser 








































MIDDLE EAST LOYALTIE 


“Russia is now the dominant power in the Middle East,” was a 
phrase heard often in high places last week and echoed by pun- 
dits and editorial writers. But though the worry over Russia’s 
Middle East ambitions is real, a country-by-country survey shows 
that the Soviet Union is as yet far from dominant. The line-up: 









has gone too far, thinks his national- 
izing the canal has endangered the 
King’s oil profits. Violently anti- 
Israeli, Saud is obviously disturbed by 
Egypt's poor military performance 
against Israel, also dislikes Nasser’s 
playing with the Russians. 


Israel (pop. 1,748,000). Depend- 
ent on U.S. private and public funds 
for one-third of its government ex- 
penditures. At the moment France is 
its closest ally, linked by equal dislike 
of the Arabs. Israel has most stable 
and most democratic government in 
the area, a victory-flushed army prob- 
ably capable of defeating all Arab na- 
tions together. Last week, having with- 
drawn their ambassador, the Russians 
sent Israel a stiff note questioning its 
“existence” as a state. Without formal 
allies. Israel now finds it necessary to 
stand as close as it can get to the U.S. 


Egypt (pop. 22,500,000). The vast 
ant heap of Soviet equipment received 
by Nasser surprised the Israelis, the 
English and French. Nasser believed 
that he could take Russian help with- 
out becoming a prisoner of the Com- 
munists. was obviously too cocksure. 
But signs persist that he is still nerv- 
ous about becoming too dependent on 
the Russians. 


Syria (pop. 3,806,000). One state 
where the Russians are out ahead. 
Known as the “running sore of the 
Middle East,” Syria is the most Com- 
munist-infiltrated state in the Middle 
East. Likeliest site of a Russian base 
in the area, already stocked, according 
to the British, with $56 million worth 
of Soviet arms. President Shukri el 
Kuwatly, just back from a big Mos- 
cow welcome, bows to pressure of 
young leftist army elements led by a 
Commie-lining security chief. Nasser’s 
closest ally, Syria broke off diplomatic 
relations with Britain and France. 


Jordan (pop. 1,500,000, one-third 
Palestinian refugees). Has broken off 
relations with France, and London has 
announced “temporary withdrawal” of 
its military mission, foreshadowing the 
end of the $25 million British subsidy. 
Its Harrow-educated King Hussein, 21, 
is pro-British; its newly elected parlia- 
ment is rabidly nationalist and leftist; 
its youthful, pro-Nasser army boss 
made a military pact with Egypt and 
Syria just before the invasion of 
Egypt. But the Arab Legion, now 
called the Jordanian army, is no longer 
the trim fighting force British com- 
manders once made of it. Chaotic Jor- 
dan may turn out to be the next land 
fought over. Today, it is anybody's 
pigeon (except Britain's). 















did not want to break with anybody. The 
Iraqis let neighboring Syria know that 
they were extremely unhappy at destruc- 
tion of the Iraq Petroleum Co.'s pipeline 
across Syria. By blowing up three desert 
pumping stations, the Syrian army cut off 
90% of Iraq's oil output for an estimated 
six months, at a cost in royalties lost to 
the Iraq treasury of about $80 million. 
The Syrians snapped right back at Iraq 
for keeping its ties with Britain. At one 
table-pounding session, Foreign Minister 
Salah el Bitar, another Syrian just back 
from Moscow, charged that Iraq was Brit- 
ain’s and Israel's tool. An Iraqi retorted: 
“That's better than being a Communist.” 

The New Hero. Following the ancient 
Arab proverb that the enemy of my ene- 
my is my friend, Syria’s fiery Bitar and 
Jordan’s fellow-traveling Foreign Minister 
Abdullah Rimawi demanded some state- 
ment of solidarity with Russia for what a 


COMMUNISTS 
Disorder in the Ranks 


Far more than in the U.S., the cries of 
Hungary’s agony reverberated through 
Europe. They even penetrated the closed 
world of Communism. Across Europe, 
veteran comrades resigned in disillusion; 
party leaders struggled with protests and 
outright rebellions. 

In France, the beleaguered Communists 
tried a desperate show of defiant strength, 
They ordered their strongest instrument— 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, 
whose 1,000,000-plus membership makes 
it the dominant power of French labor, 
to pull a nationwide, one-day strike. “Let 
us unite to stop fascism,” they cried, 
meaning by fascism the resistance of all 
Hungarians to the Russian tanks. Last 
week the walkout came. It was a colossal 
and embarrassing flop. In the Paris area 
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ARAB PoTENTATES IN BetrruT* 
They could not even agree on why they met. 


Syrian called its “noble and gallant stand” 
against “imperialist aggression” in Egypt. 
The other Arab leaders at the conference 
were in no mood to lean too heavily to- 
wards Russia, Even Nasser’s ambassador 
counseled caution. King Saud warned the 
Syrians sternly against going too far to- 
ward throwing in their lot with Commu- 
nism. So deep was the conference split 
that it broke up without ever agreeing on 
an agenda, and the final communiqué, 
after denouncing Britain, France and Is- 
rael, called conservatively and construc- 
tively for a solution of the Suez Canal 
question through the U.N. “in negotia- 
tions between the parties concerned, away 
from any display of pressure and preju- 
dice and on the basis of the 1888 conven- 
tion and the six principles laid down by 
the U.N. on Oct. 16, 1956.” 

The Arab nations might cheer Nasser, 
but it was plain that each would do as the 
Prophet bade, only that which it deemed 
best. 
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not a single bus, subway or trolley ground 
to a halt. Out of 600,000 metal and auto 
workers in the notorious “Red Belt” 
around Paris, only 3,000 obeyed the C.G.T. 
summons, and even they returned to work 
after half an hour. At the Simca factory 
in Nanterre the only 600 workers to leave 
their machines were those giving blood for 
wounded Hungarian rebels. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Austerity . Again 

“History alone,” Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Harold Macmillan told the 
House of Commons last week, “‘will prove 
whether what we did was right or wrong,” 
and, he added, “I believe that history will 
show that we have chosen aright.” But as 
keeper of the national purse strings, it 


* Left to right: Iraq’s King Feisal, Jordan’s 
King Hussein, Syria's President el Kuwatly, Saudi 
Arabia's King Saud, Lebanon’s President Cha- 
moun, 





was doughty Harold’s unpleasant duty to 
point out to his countrymen that what- 
ever the verdict of history might be, it 
was bound to prove expensive. 

Sir Anthony Eden's summary action in 
Egypt had already cost his nation from 
£35 million to £50 million. It had put the 
Suez Canal itself out of operation for per- 
haps six months, and reduced Britain's 
supply of vital Middle Eastern oil to a 
trickle. Valuable dollar reserves must be 
spent to buy oil elsewhere. “Whatever 
happens,” said Harold Macmillan, “it is 
quite clear that there must be—I do not 
wish either to minimize it or exaggerate it 
—that there will be, a serious temporary 
effect upon our economy. . .” 

To many a Briton, and to the Laborite 
Opposition in particular, the words meant 
a gloomy return to an all-too-familiar pic- 
ture of belt tightening and austerity— 
soaring prices, short supplies, rationing, 
unemployment and inflation. The Ministry 
of Fuel and Power already has a complete 
supply of new ration books on hand, and 
is drafting an army of clerks to pass them 
out. Gas rationing seems a certainty by 
Christmas time, with the private motorist 
the first to suffer from it. Some industries 
dependent on oil are making plans to con- 
vert to coal, which will in turn bring up 
the problem of getting more coal. Steel 
production and its offspring, shipbuilding, 
will soon feel the pinch. Supplies of tin, 
rubber, wool and tea, all normally shipped 
through Suez, will inevitably decline. 

Though Anthony Eden seems to be com- 
ing safely through his political crisis over 
Suez, Britain’s economic day of reckoning 
is still to come. “It’s easy enough to rally 
the roast-beef opinion of the country,” 
said one disillusioned Tory last week, “‘but 
the fact is, we’re in a helluva mess. We 
haven't a shred left in the Middle East, 
and not much anywhere else.” 


Second Front 

In Cyprus the British issued two cas- 
ualty lists. The first showed a total of 32 
British and French officers and men killed 
—in the Port Said fighting. The second 
listed 32 Britons and Cypriots killed in 
the same period—on Cyprus. Never since 
the terrorist EOKA, the Greek Cypriot 
underground, started its campaign of vio- 
lence 18 months ago had so much blood 
been shed in so short a time. 


One Place at Peace 

“I am very glad and thankful,” said 
Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox-Boyd, to 
bring “heartening news” to a House of 
Commons that had been hearing bad news 
all week. His news: the end of the Mau 
Mau war. Britain’s dirtiest and most tedi- 
ous war was over, after four years in 
which 10,505 Mau Mau terrorists were 
killed, at the price of 1,168 casualties 
among native and British forces, and close 
to 3,000 civilians killed or wounded. 

Martial law is at an end, but the state 
of emergency continues, permitting the 
government to hold 42,000 Mau Maus in 
prison camps—34,000 without trial be- 
cause the government lacks evidence to 
convict but fears to turn them free. 
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Plant-wrapping with a Bostitch P6 Stapling Plier is faster and more secure 


How one of world’s largest stores cuts costs 


Michigan folks speak of The J. L. Hudson department 
store, in Detroit, with a degree of affection rare for such 
a giant. Hudson’s merits this in many ways, especially 


in service—an increasingly costly item these days. 


What new methods has Hudson’s adopted to meet 
rising costs? Stapling, for one. A Bostitch Economy 
Man has found ten activities in the store where stapling 
either cuts fastening costs or improves procedures 


without added cost. 


Perhaps you have a store or factory or office where 
untapped savings hide. Over 375 Bostitch Economy 
Men, working out of 123 U. S. and Canadian cities, 
are prepared to survey the fastening needs of your 
business. With over 800 different staplers and 200 
different staples, they offer you a fastening service 
unmatched anywhere in the world. 


Fasten it better and taster with 
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“Quick and effective,” is how 


users describe the Bostitch H4 
Stapling Hammer for 


Making booklets of inventory 
control stickers calls for a 
Bostitch CRL Stapler. Famous 


and seaming carpets. Staples B8R Desk Stapler 
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easily with efficiency in offices. 


lift out remover, 


Free broadside—senid coupon for your copy of “Fasten 
it better and faster,” 


BOSTITCH, 471 Mechanic Street. Westerly. R. | 


() Please send me the above broadsi«de 


I would like to talk with a Bostitch Economy Man 
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The Red Dean of Canterbury, Kremlin- 
loving Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 82. an anach- 
ronistic Marxist who still sees the same 
world that was decried in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, wended his way to 
Britain's University of Durham, to ha- 
o students on his thread 
bare theme of “world peace through trust 
in the Soviet Union.” He had barely be- 
gun babbling when seven students entered 
the hall. down the coffin 
draped in Hungary's national colors, sol- 
emnly rested it before his rostrum. 
Chirped the Red Dean nervously, as ap- 
plause filled the building May 
cease.” After finishing his speech, he dis- 
covered that he should have hung onto his 
black Homburg. Some enterprising stu- 
dents had swiped it, later raffled it off in 
Durham through the sale of some 
tickets at threepence apiece. Exulted one 
of the thieves: “For once, the Dean’s 
name will be used to aid a worthy cause. 
The raffle proceeds were turned over to a 
fund for Hungarian relief. 

6 

First leaked last April, the news was 
made official last week by Iran's Shoh 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi that his only 
child, early-ripening Princess Shanaz, 16 
daughter by the Shah's first wife (Egypt's 
Princess Fawzia, divorced by the Shah 
in 1948 for her failure to bear him a son) 
will soon be married. Her fiancé: U.S.- 
educated (University of Utah) Ardashir 
Zahedi, 28, son of Iran’s ex-Premier Fa- 
zlollah Zahedi who, after helping to boot 
weepy old Mohammed Mossadegh from 
the premiership in 1953, was later himself 
edged out by the Shah amidst charges of 
corruption in Zahedi's The Za- 
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hedis are not exactly paupers: young 
Ardashir. now serving as civil adjutant to 
the Shah. has already heaped some $50,000 


worth of baubles upon Princess Shanaz. 
. 2 

Looking far younger than her years, 

Mamie Eisenhower, surrounded by the 


Eisenhower clan, romped through her 6oth 
birthday party at the White House. She 
happily browsed through a welter of gifts 

cocktail napkins pair of 
earbobs from her namesake niece Mamie, 
a life-size, schoolgirlish portrait of her- 
self from the Na Citizens for Ei 
senhower-Nixon, As messages poured in, 
Mamie Eisenhower's per secretary 
Mary Jane McCaffree, bragged: “She's 
getting more mail than the President to- 
day!” Asked how she felt about spending 
four years in the White House 
while posing for pictures in the 
said: “I’m feeling fine and very 


stockings. a 








ional 


sonal 


another 
Mamie 
library 





Walter Bennett 
MAMIE EISENHOWER 


A secret ir 


the family. 
grateful.” What manner of present had 
Ike given his wife? “That,” laughed the 
President, ‘‘is our secret!” 

Before leaving Washington to conva- 
lesce Key West from his operation for 
intestinal cancer, mending ary of 
State John Foster Dulles (Princeton, ‘oS ) 
paid off a $1 bet to State Department 
Counselor Douglas MacArthur II (Yale 
32). The foothall score on which Dulles’ 
ball was cloudy: Yale, 42 
Sport). 








pecre 


crysta Prince- 
ton, 20 (see 
Although he was one day short of being 
eight years old heavily fore- 
locked Prince Charles whooped it up 
with ten other kiddies and Princess Anne 
a cake-and-cartoon celebration in 
Buckingham Palace. Reason for the pre- 
mature Charles's 


Britain’s 


festivities: engagement 





Prince CHARLES 


A break in the sche 





book was too full of gym workouts, danc- 
ing classes and tutoring sessions to per- 
mit him to have a birthday party on 
his birthday. 





From Paris came word that self-exiled 
Comedian Charlie Chaplin, 67, and his 
wife Oona, 31, expect their sixth child 
come spring. 

After his office friends in Albany 


dozen 

transistor radio and a chorus of 
Birthday, New York's 
Democratic Governor Averell Harriman, 
turning 65, acted like anything but a man 


showered him with two roses, a 


Happy 


wel -} reserved 


now officially classified as eligible for so- 
cial security benefits. Quipped Honest Ave 
to his staff: “For the first two years of my 
administration 1 could always blame all 
the mistakes on (Thomas E.) Dewey. 


two years are almost up, and 





Now those 
anything that goes wrong is my fault. l 
remember that!” 


want you to 


Britain’s blonde Biologist Helen Spur- 
way Haldane, 41, wife of brilliant Biolo 
gist J.B.S. (for John Burdon Sanderson ) 
Haldane, 64, emerged from a London pub 
ifter downing 34 pints of bitter 
tered a bobby and his poli 
panion. She stamped on the dog's tail 
(“That's what 
clouted the cop, In court she chose ¢ 
month stretch in Holloway 


encoun- 


e dog com- 









dog's tails are for!) ar 
two- 
rather 
than pay $45 in fines and costs. “I hope to 
go to India “and I will be 
much happier with many of my friends if 
I, too, have been a British jail. 
signed wife’s selfi-martyrdom, Pro- 
fessor Haldane bravely stiffened his up- 
per lip: “She would never 


I paid her fine! 





’rison 


she explained 





to Dis 


forgive me if 
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Unlike any pen in this world...or any other! 





Startling in its newness is the Parker 61. It is more than 
improvement —it is invention, inspired invention, tomorrow 


in the form of a pen. 





Its crisp, sophisticated lines show the skill with which it has 





nce of great simplicity. And great 


, p been designed — it has the eleg 
simplicity marks its operation, too, for the Parker 61 pen fills itself 
ey a e ¢ by itself in 10 seconds—no pumping, squeezing, twisting. nothing 
© (1 / i / F, It has no moving part to get out of order. Its ink capacity is oversize. 
/ With its new capillary ink system the Parker 61 writes a clean, 


clear line —even when it’s upside down or high in the sky 


he only fountain pen thal. pels iid ty acl The classic beauty and the utter newne s of the Parker 61 








make it the distinguished gift whenever luxury and taste 
a are of importance. Rage Red, she ju ne of 
a fas NO! AOR paris the rich, fresh colors—the cap is sheathed rl Iver and 





12 carat gold. The Parker 61 is $20.00 or more 
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M/V VULCANIA IN NEW YORK 





M/V SATURNIA IN VENICE 











Sail on Italys Finest! 


This luxury fleet of Italian Line Ships 
will take you to Italy...and all Europe! 


An Italian admiral sailed westward to find a new world 
and set a tradition followed by Italian seamen and 


Italian ships for five centuries. 


Today’s ltalian Line fleet, gleaming, sleek, gallant, in- 
cludes twenty vessels linking Mediterranean ports with 
important ports on both coasts of North and South 
America. The Italian Line offers American travelers 
the utmost in service, in artistic surroundings, in atmos- 
phere that is typical of Italy today. The five finest, most 
modern liners (the Colombo, Augustus and Cesare were 
built within the last five years) are assigned to the New 
York-Italy run to provide convenient sailings to ports 


in Portugal, Spain, France, Italy and Greece. 


The Cristoforo Colombo 


The Cristoforo Colombo, proud flagship of the Ttaly to 
New York fleet, is, from its sumptuous first class ball- 
room to its comfortable Tourist Class cabins, truly a 
work of art. It is air-conditioned throughout, and three 
swimming pools offer relaxation for all along the Sunny 
Southern Route. 


The Giulio Cesare 


The Giulio Cesare, queen of our South American run, 
has been permanently assigned to serve out of New 
York. Its tapestries, paintings, carpets and murals are the 


hallmark of an Italian Line ship. And its broad decks, 


three swimming pools and complete air-conditioning 


make each crossing “A vacation in itself.” 


The Augustus 


The Augustus, sister ship of the lovely Cesare, is an 
exact replica in comfort and convenience but entirely 
original in the beauty of its fittings. It also is completely 
air-conditioned . . . offers three outdoor swimming pools, 


broad decks and luxurious cabins. 


The Vulcania 


The stately Vulcania provides true old world comfort 
..- brings Italy right to the wharfside. And, of course, 
the meals are, like all Italian Line cuisine, delightful 


beyond description. 


The Saturnia 


The gracious Saturnia shares with its sister ship, the 
Vulcania, a route through the Mediterranean that brings 
you to a galaxy of ports on a Cruise-Like Voyage that 
seasoned travelers enjoy again and again. 

These imposing ships offer you frequent sailings in 
every season. To help you choose the one you'll enjoy 
most, ask your Travel Agent or Italian Line, Battery 
Park Bldg., 24 State St., N. Y. 4, N. Y., DIgby 4-0800. 


Italian Line 
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EDUCATION 





Authors in the Nursery 


The two young authors. aged 9 and 
11, never got beyond Act I of their ro- 
mantic comedy about Helena and Charles 
Arnold, the TV repair man. But their 
neighbor, Humorist H. Allen Smith, got an 
idea from their brief script: 

Charles: I am here to repair the TV set. 

Helena: It is badly broke and will be 
hard work so would you like to have a 
hi-ball. 

Charles: No but I will take a cup of tea. 

Helena: Humi. 

Long a “pushover for the literary striv- 
ings of small children,” Smith decided to 
collect other samples and put them into a 








© John Hayward 
T. S. Exvior (1896) 
A memorable beginning. 


book. The result: Write Me a Poem, Baby 
(Little, Brown; $2.95), which tells quite a 
bit about the forthright world of children. 

To get his material, Smith culled maga- 
zines, wrote teachers, interviewed parents. 
His literature covers letters, short stories 
poems, essays and notes passed in class. 
He even included the early efforts of some 
literary lions. At six, for instance, Novel 


ist Jean Stafford wrote an ode to gravel 


: P , 
Gravel, gravel on the ground, 


Lying there so safe and sound, 
Why is it you look so dead? 


Is it because you have no head? 


At seven, T. S. Eliot produced a biography 
of George Washington which concluded 
with the memorable line: “And then he 
died ol corse. Jan es Thurber begar his 
career with a poem of which only the title 
is still extant: “My Auntie Margery Al- 
bright’s Garden, 185 South 5th Street 
Columbus, Ohio.” 
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Dear Mom Unlike their elders 
child writers waste few words. “Great 
stacks of books,” says Smith, “have been 
written by people in an effort to explain 
why Rome fell yet none of them 
ever really arrived at a more sensible 
answer than that contained in a penciled 
manuscript unearthed in Greenwich, Conn, 
one day in 1948. It was the work of a 
nine-year-old boy and follows 


THE DOWNFALL OF ROME 
The Downfall of Rome was caused by 
carelessness.” 


A letter from camp can be equally 
businesslike (“Dear Mom: If we do not 
write a letter home today we cannot have 
any lunch—Very Truly Yours Don”). 
Child authors like to get briskly to the 
point—whether they are writing a poem 


The autumn days are here 
You always expect them this time of 
year, 


a literary opinion (“This book gives me 
more information about penguins than I 
care to have”), a thank-you note (‘Thank 
you for your nice present. I always wanted 
a pin cushion, although not very much”), 
or a get-well verse to teacher 


Dear Miss Randall: Sorry you're sick 

and Lying in bed. 

Hope you come back 

Before you're dead. 

Parents Are No Use. National holidays 
and heroes are a constant source of in- 
spiration—‘Abraham Lincoln was born in 
a log cabin which he built with his own 
hands.” But so is resentment of a sibling 

I Hate Margaret 


She’d make a good target . 





and annoyance with parents. “My ma 
wrote one youngster, “is quite fat, and she 
hates my bunny. She's always getting head- 
aches and is quite a nuisance to have 
around. She always tells me to get out 
from under her feet when I’m not under 
her feet at all. My dad never laughs at a 
joke and is a nuisance to have around. 
So as I look at it there's no use for 
parents. 

Of all literary forms, Smith's authors 
seem most at home with the short story. 
Examples 
@ By the daughter of a Hollywood pro- 


ducer Once upon a time there was a 
poor family. The mother was poor. The 
daddy was poor. The children were poor. 


rhe butler was poor. The chauffeur was 
poor. The maid was poor. The gardener 
s poor, Everybody was poor. 





nine-year-old 





“Once upon a 
there was a little girl named Clarise 
Nancy Imogene Ingrid LaRose. She had no 
hair and rather large feet. But she was 
extremely rich and the rest was easy.” 

@ By a small boy ‘There wi 
merderer with yellow eyes and his wife 
said to him, If you merder me you will be 
hung. And he was hung on Tuesday next. 
Finis. 








once a 








Nursery for Anarchy 


Trying to justify his tortuous foreign 
policy to the rest of the world, India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru was already suffer- 
ing embarrassment. But last week he ran 
into embarrassment of a different kind. 
When he tried to deliver an address to 
50,000 students in Calcutta, his audience 

gan yelling, pushing and shoving until 
Nehru finally threatened to leave. Even- 
tually, he managed to finish his speech. 
But he had lived through one more erup- 
tion of one of India’s most perplexing 
problems. In recent years, India’s students 
and young people have become the na- 
tion's most consistent troublemakers. 

Before independence, student riots and 
demonstrations—as long as they were 
against the British—had the backing of a 





be 





Margoret te—Lint 


M. K. GAnpbui 
An unforeseeable end. 











powerful voice. “In a country groaning 
under foreign rule,” said Mahatma Gan 
dhi, “it is impossible to prevent students 
from taking part in movements for na 
tional freedom.” Then the foreign rule 
ended; but the riots, strikes and demon- 
strations kept right on. Says one profes- 
sor: “The university today has become a 
nursery for anarchistic values.” 

Almost anything can set the students 
off. In Aligarh five years ago. they killed 
t teacher who refused to promote those 
who had failed their exams. In 1953 Alla 
habad students raided the railway statior 
sabotaged trains, fired public buildir 


Last year. when eight students were d 





missed after another riot, the rest of the 
student body caused so much trouble 
that the university closed for a month. 
In the state of Bihar students launched 
a four-day reign of terror because the 
tate Transport Authority refused to 
grant them special bus fares. They hurled 
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For eer Bere 10€38 —Tur Most HonoreD Girt WATCH 


Choose your Christmas gift watch with your heart, your 
head or a deep sense of thrift, and you will choose a 
90th Anniversary Longines watch. Even by Longines 
standards, highest in all watchmaking, these are a sur- 
passing achievement. They reflect the integrity of man- 
ufacture, the ceaseless pursuit of perfection that makes 


Honored Christmas gift watches by Longines—left: Rhapsody 
"A", exclusive styling in 14K gold, SI1S; right: Pres, Garfield, 
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SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CH R 


Longines the world’s most honored watch. Among 
these Longines 90th Anniversary watches is one for 
every taste—for every purpose—beauty, accuracy, relia- 
biliry and highest tangible value. Yer, all these qualities 
may be yours for as little as $71.50. Your Longines- 
Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


a watch of modern inspiration in 14K gold, S150, Both watehes 
have 18K gold applied hour markers. Prices include Bederal tax, 
Available throughout Canada at Longines Wittnauer Jeweler Agencies 
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BUICK CENTURION 


Years-ahead in performance and protection— 
change to Quaker State Motor Oil today! 


Modern motors are designed to work harder 
than ever to deliver more power than ever. 
But to insure top performance, such modern 
motors need a modern lubricant. That’s 
Quaker State—the years-ahead motor oil, so 
advanced it surpasses the requirements of 
even tomorrow’s motors. Super-refined entirely 
from famous, pure Pennsylvania oil stocks, 
this top-quality lubricant guards a motor’s 
moving parts with a Miracle Film of protec- 
tion. Quaker State is available everywhere 

and nowhere can you get a higher quality oil. 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





bricks at police. raided a bank, burned 
the national flag. When the police finally 
opened fire. five people were killed. This 
fall more riots started at Aligarh, resulted 
in 24 deaths. 

Why do India’s youth carry on so? 
Some officials insist that they are victims 
of Communist agitation. Anthropologists 
at Calcutta University have pointed out 
that the real cause is poverty: one in 
three students in Bengal comes from a 
family with an income of only $6 a 
month. 

Of all the causes of the intransigence 
the most telling is perhaps the persistent 
perversion of Gandhi's teaching. Says Vice 
Chancellor Rai Bahadur Syamnandan Sa- 
haya at Bihar University: “Students did 
participate in our political agitations 
against Britain ... This psychology which 
developed and grew for 25 years will take 
some time to eradicate.” 


Universities Must be Beggars 

When Harvard's President Nathan 
Marsh Pusey announced the launching of 
one of the most ambitious fund-raising 
campaigns ($75 million to $100 million 
for the undergraduate college alone) in 
educational history, he knew that he 
would have to answer one inevitable ques- 
tion: Why does Harvard, with the biggest 
university endowment in the U.S., need 
so much new money? Pusey’s reply, which 
is now going out to alumni, is more than 
just a plea for Harvard. It is a dramatic 
description of the ever-expanding needs 
and challenges of U.S. higher education. 

Like his colleagues everywhere, says 
Pusey, “the Harvard professor is a poorer 
man today than he has been for genera- 
tions.” The college must not only raise 
salaries and restore the professor's pur- 
chasing power; it has the duty to increase 
its scholarship programs and to build new 
houses for its growing student body. But 
a major reason for Harvard's need is the 
phenomenal growth of knowledge itself. 
Both the chemistry and astronomy de- 
partments, for instance, have outgrown 
their facilities. The young department of 
social relations never had proper accom- 
modations in the first place. There must 
also be funds for the continual “creation 
of new professorships to keep pace with 
the advance of knowledge.” 

“In our generation,” says Pusey, “the 
difficulties of financing higher education 
have increased substantially. Twenty-five 
years ago income from that part of Har- 
vard’s endowment fund which belongs to 
the college met 47% of the cost of operat- 
ing the college. Last year this income met 
less than 27% ... Though the amount of 
endowment has considerably increased, 
and the income from it has doubled in 25 
years, the significant fact is that during 
this period the costs of operating the col- 
lege have quadrupled ... President Lowell 
said in 1921, ‘Universities, if successful, 
must be beggars, and the better work 
they do the more they must beg.’ The plea 
I now make for Harvard College becomes 
by extension a plea for all higher educa- 
tion. All colleges and universities that are 
alive are in need.” 
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in construction...no substitute can do what copper does! 


Copper best carries the light and power that give life to buildings and homes. Copper water and 
-e, durability, far better than any 


drainage lines combine ease of installation, rust and corrosion resistat 
other type of piping. Copper’s superb heat conductivity assures most efficient operation of radiant heating 


and cooling systems. Copper roofs and roofing products traditionally outlast all other kinds. 


and in scores of other fields—you'll find no substitute can do what copper does! 


‘1 Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: Chase Brass & Copper Co. * Kennecott Wire and Cable Co. 


In construction 








OVER SIX DOZEN “FIRSTS”, INCLUDING 


Star Flight Body Design Pontiac kxelusive—longer and lower than ever before 


elt tufomotive styling 


The “Off the Shoulder" Look Interior Styling—« /ushion “first” for “57—perfeetl) 


fohed wu of vour chotce 


New World-Record V-8 Engine 270) hp. in Star Chief and Super Chief, 252 h.p. in the Chieftain 


Cloud-Sott, Level-Line Ride de sensation of the 


Three New Popular-Priced Series: Star Chief + Super Chief + Chieft2’ 











boldest new-car move of the ve 


them all behind—in beauty. in performance. in ride! 





Here's the vear’s most clear-cut break th the common 





place Its a fresh. me stvling story told in crisp. dramatic 
lines—giving the cue for rend thats sure to follow! 

And its newness goes ! Lhe Brand-new 
power even mort etherent tha its that broke 





over 50 stock car records and led all eights in miles per gallon 
Strato-Flight Hvd Viatic® thats nothing short of per- 


leas and precision ndling that 


fecuion . new suspernsior 





comes to you proved as no other car in history. be is 


rototype of this big, 





ough LOO.000 miles of the most rugged road tests the 
engineers could devise! 


t,o among the first to br voursell up lo il mm the car 
that caught them all n ippinyg 
Drive this “57 Pontiac and sample in a single men ile 
mile ll that's been” pre 1 | OO.Q00 mites f testing! 
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will show you the Southern Cross in star-spangled heavens! 








The night holds its breath. The stars hang | ji 7 
‘ | 38-day cruises to South America 
rlowing tna Close almost Within vour reach. | 
3 S.S. ARGENTINA ...S.S. BRAZIL .. *S-Chay 
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fabled Southern Cross. There the Dog Star. 3000-ton liners sail everv three weeks from 
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You will never forget vour first night below Y 
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to do and see on «wv Mooremun Luxury Cruise 
to South Amet i. Reserve your spacious out 
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MEDICINE 





Coronary Cleaning 

If a victim of arteriosclerosis has a 
shutdown in an easily accessible artery 
(e.g., thigh or arm), surgeons can cut out 
the diseased section and splice in a graft, 
or split the artery lengthwise and scrape 
out the bottleneck deposit. At a Chicago 
medical meeting last week, specialists 
were speculating on what seemed only a 
possibility—that a similar technique could 
be used to scrape out the coronary arteries 
in case of shutdowns in the heart (coro- 
nary thrombosis or occlusion). Where- 
upon Philadelphia's famed Heart Surgeon 
Charles P. Bailey rose to report, in effect: 
“I have just done it.” 

This bold pioneering was based on 
years of study by San Francisco’s Dr. 





Jules Schick 


SURGEON BAILEY 
Snip the ribs and ream the artery 
Angelo May, using human cadavers to see 
whether the bottleneck material could be 
removed by a simple instrument, and then 
testing the method on live dogs to see how 
well they stood the operation. With en- 
couraging answers to both questions, Dr. 
Bailey got a supply of May curettes: 
metal tubes, only one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, nine inches long, with a nick 
filed halfway through at one end. On Oct. 
29 he was ready for his first patient, a 
man of 51 who had had a severe heart 
attack in 1953, and now faced lasting 
invalidism because insufficient blood was 
reaching his heart muscle. 

After elaborate tests had shown that the 
blood-starved muscle was dependent on 
flow from a branch of the patient's left 
circumflex artery, Dr. Bailey opened the 
man’s chest, snipped some ribs and put 
them aside, then slit open the heart sac. 
He was fortunate in being able to see the 
site of the 1953 shutdown where the left 
circumflex was embedded in the heart 
TIME, NOVEMBER 26, 1956 


wall. Near the end of the artery he made 
a slit: instead of a spurt of blood, as there 
would have been in a healthy subject. he 
got a mere trickle. Through this slit Dr. 
Bailey imserted the business end of the 
curette and gradually worked it up the 
artery against the direction of the blood 
flow until its tip was past the point of the 
old occlusion. Then he drew it back so 
that the sharp nicked edge served as a 
reamer. Out came the diseased material 
that had clogged the artery. The opera- 
tion had done its job. The trickle of blood 
suddenly changed to a spurt. 

Dr. Bailey performed the operation 
again, two days later, on a man of 52 in 
similar plight. Both patients were expect- 
ed to leave the hospital this week. After 
studying them (and others to be operated 
on soon) for a few months, Dr, Bailey will 
know whether he has found an effective 
treatment for some, at least. of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are disabled every 
year by heart attacks of this type. 


Case of the Parboiled Diver 


At 37, Yoshio Oyama was a skilled 
veteran in deep-sea diving. For 20 years 
he had flirted, unscathed, with underwater 
hazards, of which the deadliest is the in- 
visible “bends"—nitrogen coming out of 
solution in the blood and forming bubbles 
that cause excruciating pain or paralysis. 
A fortnight ago, Veteran Diver Oyama 
met the bends. 

From the dinky little salvage vessel 
Daiei Maru (a misnomer, for it means 
Great Prosperity), Oyama plunged into 
Nagasaki Bay in hopes of salvaging 
enough scrap iron to make it worth the 
effort and risk. Four times he went down 
192 ft. with nothing untoward. Raised to 
the Datei Maru’s deck after his fifth, hour- 
long descent, he collapsed in pain. His 
shipmates, unversed in medicine but with 
a well-grounded fear of the bends. slapped 
Oyama’s helmet back on him, stuffed his 
diving suit with lead weights, and dumped 
him back over the side—down to 150 ft. 
—planning a slow decompression. 

In three hours they raised him only 60 
ft. Then the wind changed and fresh- 
ened: the Daiei Maru had to seek more 
sheltered waters. And so began one of the 
most amazing treatments in the history 
of medicine. Oyama was hoisted up, the 
ship moved to calmer waters, and he was 
promptly dunked again in 72 ft. After 
twelve hours of sitting there on an iron 
bar, Oyama signaled frantically to be 
raised: he was chilled to the marrow and 
had lost the use of his legs. His shipmates 
took him ashore, put him in a trough used 
for boiling seaweed. and lit a fire under 
him. But the air in his suit inflated with 
the boiling and he bobbed out. So they 
took him out of the suit, wrapped him in 
straw, and poured boiling water over him. 

Taken back aboard ship, Oyama was 
dunked again. but an accident made him 
shoot to the surface like a balloon. A diver 
on a passing boat recommended taking 
Oyama ashore and stretching him out, 
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as the other 
two largest-selling 
filter brands! 


YES, ONLY 
VICEROY HAS 





That's twice as many filters in 
every Viceroy tip as the other 
two largest-selling filter brands. 
Twice as many filters... for the 
smoothest taste in smoking! 







VICEROY'S EXCLUSIVE FILTER IS MADE FROM 
PURE CELLULOSE—SOFT, SNOW-WHITE, NATURALT 
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BARBER SHOP QUARTETTE: A touch of 
nostalgia brightens this gay-nineties barber 
shop window. Contains Spiced Shave Lotion, 
Talc, Men’s Cologne and Hairgroom. Just $2. 
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HEATHER SHAVE SET: The perfect pair 
to guarantee after-shave, after-shower comfort 

cooling, refreshing Seaforth Heather Lotion 
and men’s Cologne. Just $2. 








Inspired by 


| head down, on a steep slope. This too was 
done. In the next 60 hours Oyama was 
alternately parboiled and marinated in 
| the brine of Nagasaki Bay. 

By good luck, U.S. Navy radior 
had picked up a message about Oy 
plight. The Navy's headquarters at Yoko- 
suka ordered the nearest submarine rescue 
ship, the Coucal, to Oyama’s aid. The 





en 














Coucal clipped four hours off her esti- 
mated time on a flank-speed, 500-mile run 
to Nagasaki. It took the sorely tried 





Oyama aboard, and doctors went with 
him into the sub’s decompression cham 
ber. He spent 38 hours there and breathed 











Mainichi Shimbun 
Driver OYAMA UNDER TREATMENT 
Also basted and marinated. 


a mixture of helium and oxygen to help 


Scotland's finest regiment flush out the nitrogen, At the end, Oyama 


could stand shakily on one leg, though the 


the Seaforth Highlanders other was still paralyzed. Said Oyama 


“If I get well I shall go back to diving 
because it is the only thing I know. But 


This Christmas give him the I will only go into shallow water—no 


most masculine gift of all— 
by Seaforth!... grooming aids 
of superb quality in the most 
distinctive packages you've 


ever seen. Look for them 


, s last week for patients with relatively mild 
at your favorite store, 

| emotional disorders. Offered hopefully to 
compete with meprobamate ( Miltown or 
Equanil), runaway bestseller among tran- 
quilizers (Tre, Feb. 27), proclorpera- 
ne will be sold on prescription by Phila- 
] s Smith, Kline & French Labora- 

t der the brand name Compazine. 


Good grooming 
aids inspired by 
Scotland's finest 
regiment the 

Seaforth 


Highlanders 









more deep diving for me.” 


New Tranquilizer 
To the fast-swelling ranks of ataraxic 
(tranquilizing) drugs, another was added 




















Used in low doses and for no more than 
about two weeks, proclorperazine is re- 
ported to give prompt tranquility to 86% 


of patients suffering from anxiety, agita- 













tion ed depression ion 


sion, restlessness, senile 
coholic delirium, It lets patie 
at night and (unlike chlorpror 
not make them drowsy during the 

One reason for S.K.F.'s 
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Ideal gifts! These 


9 SOFT COLLARS 
WON'T WRINKLE 
EVER! 





From top to bottom: Style 100, regular col- 
lar with soft, easy slope. Style 200, smartly- 
shaped widespread. Style 800, moderate 
point, modified spread. Style 301, short 
round eyelet collar, Oxford button-down, 
with proper flair, These soft collars can’t 
possibly wrinkle, White, $3.95. Superfine 
White, $5.00. Colors, $3.95. Oxford Button- 
down, $5.00. Shirtmate Tie, $1.50. 


VAN HEUSEN 
CENTURY SHIRTS 


etter stores everywhere or write to Phillipa-Jones 





Fifth Ave,, Neve York 16 «© Makers of Vor 
irta @ Sport Shirte @ Tics @ P 
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small doses was that many patients on 
high dosage develop symptoms like those 
of Parkinson's disease—paralysis agitans. 
To psychiatrists reporting in Philadelphia 
last week on their trials of proclorpera- 
zine in the back wards of state hospitals, 
it seemed that the Parkinson signs might 
be more boon than bane. Using the drug 
in five to ten times the doses that S.K.F. 
recommends for office patients, Cin- 
cinnati’s Dr. Douglas Goldman saw plenty 
of Parkinson’s but decided it was a sign 
that the drug was reaching the nervous 
system in useful amounts. At New York’s 
Manhattan State Hospital, Dr. Herman 
Denber had the same experience, con- 
cluded that the supposedly undesirable 
side effects actually are to be sought for 
in some types of serious mental illness. 


Teen-Age VD 


Venereal disease, although readily con- 
trollable with today’s wonder drugs, is 
increasing at an alarming rate among U.S. 
teen-agers in some areas. Latest figures 
200,000 persons between 11 and 1g now 
have VD (more than half the number of 
total cases), and by current estimates, 
200,000 more will be infected next year. 
To find out why, the American Social Hy- 
giene Association announced that it will 
spend $92,000 on a wide-ranging study. 
Items to be investigated: teen-age sex 
behavior, relationships between VD and 
juvenile delinquency, social and economic 
background of VD victims. 


Public-Health Statesman 


In the 4o years since he left Harvard 
Medical School, Colorado-born Alan Gregg 
has practiced medicine for only one year 
(as a member of the Harvard Medical 
Unit attached to the British Army in 
World War I), and he has never taught 
medicine. Yet no man alive has had a 
wider or deeper influence on both the 
practice and teaching of medicine than Dr. 
Gregg. who spent 37 years with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 20 of them as head of 
its division of medical sciences. 

On his recommendations, the founda- 
tion pushed projects that raised the stand- 
ards of medical education (and hence, in- 
directly, of medical practice and public 
health) in dozens of foreign countries. On 
his advice, the foundation backed studies 
that proved the value of sulfanilamide, 
first of the modern wonder drugs. Thanks 
to Dr. Gregg’s daring. it financed studies 
on sex, including the late Alfred C. Kin- 
sey’s work. It brought to the fore the 
long-neglected element of human satis- 
factions in modern, assembly-line indus- 
try. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
Gregg and the foundation crusaded to 
have mental illness treated as a medical 
problem—a revolutionary idea only a 
quarter-century ago. 

In his years with the foundation, Dr. 
Gregg refused all honorary degrees and 
awards lest acceptance embarrass him in 
dealing with donors. Last week Medical 
Statesman Gregg. 66 and now retired, 
accepted his first. well-earned award. In 
Atlantic City he received a special Albert 
Lasker Award of the American Public 





Syd Stoen 


ALAN Grecc, M.D. 
A specialist in well-being. 





Health Association—its value just upped 
from $2,500 to $5,000—as an “exemplar 
par excellence of the ‘well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world,’ public-health 
statesman. influential medical educator, 
wise counselor and friend.” 

Other Lasker awards ($2,000) went to: 
q Pittsburgh’s Dr. Jonas E. Salk for de- 
veloping the poliomyelitis vaccine. 

@ Manhattan’s Dr. William P. Shepard of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. as a 
“pioneering industrial-health physician.” 
@ Detroit's Dr. V. Everett Kinsey and 
Baltimore’s Dr. Arnall Patz for finding 
that excess oxygen given to premature 
infants causes retrolental fibroplasia and 
blindness. 

@ Columbia University’s Dr. Karl Meyer 
and M.I.T.’s Dr. Francis O. Schmitt for 
studies of connective tissues, important in 
rheumatism (Time, Nov. 5). 


Air Pollution & Cancer 


Researchers who contend that heavy 
cigarette smoking is the major cause of 
lung cancer tend to minimize the possible 
importance of air pollution as another 
cause. On the other hand, the air- 
pollution enthusiasts minimize the impor- 
tance of smoking. Last week Dr. Wilhelm 

Hueper of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute told public-health engineers meeting 
in Atlantic City that the pattern of the 
increase in lung cancer coincides not with 
the pattern of increased smoking, but 
more closely with the use of cancer- 
causing substances in industry and their 
appearance in engine-exhaust fumes, Con- 
ceding that much of his evidence was cir- 
cumstantial, Dr. Hueper concluded that 
“the great majority of lung cancer” is not 
caused by excessive cigarette smoking. He 
attributed to cigarette smoking (an “un- 
healthy habit’) “a definite, while lesser 
direct or indirect role in the production 
and rise in frequency of cancers of the 
lung.” 
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DIESEL POWER 





A D8 Tractor is unloaded from 


the ship at an Antarctic base 


Its summer now in the Antarctic, 
The long night and the terrible win- 
ter storms have ended. At Little 
America V and other snow-buried 
bases, the men of Operation Deep- 
freeze have tunneled their way out 
to daylight. And the big Caterpillar 
Diesel Tractors and their sled-trains 


are rumbling into action once more, 


It was those tractors that trans- 


Diese! Engines + Tractors + Motor 


Aimy ad Mitt ih 


ported the thousands of tons of mate- 
rials and supplies across hundreds of 
miles of ice. And it was their sister 
diesels—Caterpillar Engines and 
Electric Sets—that throbbed steadily 
all winter, keeping men alive and 


comlortable under the vast snows. 


When Opcration Deepfreeze was 
planned, every item of equipment 
was carefully checked. Tractors and 
engines would have a vital part in 
the undertaking, and they must, 
above all, be dependable. The Navy's 
Seabees had the answer to that. They 
had used Caterpillar machines in 
war and peace—seen them start in 
60-below cold and work for rugged 
months without faltering. So again 
Caterpillar was the choice. 


Giant D8s were built with “snow- 


Graders + Earthmoving Equipment 





Photograph by Dempewollf 


IN THE SOUTH POLAR ICE 


shoe” tracks to hold up their 35-ton 
weight. And along with smaller D4s 
they did the job. As the new bases 
were built, Caterpillar Engines and 
generators were installed. In the 
powerhouse at Litthe America V they 
produce enough clectricity to serve 
a fair-sized town and power a huge 
array of electronic gear besides. 
Now, as a climax, one of the sturdy 
diesel electric sets is being flown by 
Globemaster to supply power at the 
South Pole itself! When the results 
of Operation Deepfreeze are finally 
tabulated, Caterpillar equipment will 
have contributed its share. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 
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FUTURE HOMES will be able to face in any direction — turned conditioned extensions will permit “summer terraces” all 
at will by your electricity. Electrically operated climate- year round—enjoy winter and summer fun both at once. 

P | ( bli | t | it f ki ( f li 
Plenty of electricity can make to flip switches to raise or lower America’s independent electric 
vour home of the future a house table and work surfaces to any companies. And unlike federal 
of marvels! height. Electricity will bring electric systems, these com- 
To help bring this new elec- beds out of the walls in the panies don’t depend on tax 
trie age, America’s more than evening—then “make” them and money to build for your future. 
400 independent electric light fold them mo the walls in the In the new electric age—as 
and power companies are dou- morning. The power that con- always—people will benefit most 
bling today’s electric supply trols your home's climate will when served by companies like 
building power plants and lines even do the dusting. the ones bringing this message- 
at a rate of $2 billion a year. You'll need much more elec- America’s Independent Electric 
In the future, you’ll be able tricity, and you'll get it—from Light and Power Companies*. 
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RELIGION 





The Bishops on the Crisis 


The bishops of both the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Episcopal Churches in the U.S. 
spoke out solemnly last week on the world 
crisis—responding to the fact that, as the 
Catholic statement put it. “Once again in 
our time the alarm bell is ringing in the 
night.” Both statements were remarkably 
similar in content. Both offered a power- 
ful endorsement of the United Nations— 
certainly the strongest yet given by the 
Catholic Church in the U.S.—and in con- 
sequence they also provided a powerful 
moral boost to the crucial work of U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
ForeiGN News). Both statements 
also contained support for President Ei- 
senhower’s handling of the crisis. 

Peace With Justice. Said the Roman 
Catholic bishops; “Every possible means 
consistent with Divine law and human 
dignity must be employed . . . to avoid 
the final arbitrament of nuclear warfare. 
It has been the hope of mankind that 
a means adequate to the necessity might 
be found in the concert of the United 
Nations. This is neither the time nor 
the place to pass judgment on its 
achievements . . . The fact remains that 
it offers the only present promise we have 
for sustained peace in our time: peace 
with any approximation of justice 
Worthy of highest praise are | the U.S, 
Government's] efforts. rising above con- 
siderations of party and politics, to bring 
the problems before the tribunal of the 
nations Our President. indeed, has 
set a pattern of vigorous leadership, and 
has emphasized many of the points which 
have been dwelt upon by Pope Pius XII.” 

Said the Episcopal bishops: ‘‘Remem- 
ber that in the Christian tradition. gov- 
ernment, while it can be abused. is a di- 
vine ordinance With all its inade- 
quacies and imperfections. we believe that 
Christians are called to give their fullest 
support to the United Nations, the only 
semblance of world government we pos- 
. . We can support President Ejisen- 
hower and the decision of our Church tak- 
en in convention after convention pledg- 
ing full support to the United Nations.” 

Peace Without Despair. Other points 
made by the Episcopal bishops: Chris- 
tians must keep the present “precarious 
alliance” of the free world together with 
“the deepest understanding and sympathy 

. . We believe that unilateral action is 
dangerous and to be avoided, but let us 
face honestly. for example, what the Unit- 
ed States would be tempted to do if our 
interest in the Panama Canal Zone were 
threatened.” Christians must pray “for 
the men who have the decisions to make 
for the people who will pay for these 
decisions with their lives . . . Pray regu- 
larly; pray with all your heart.” 

Other points made by the Catholic bish- 
ops: “We echo [Pope Pius'] burning re- 
proof of those who have dared to unleash 
the hounds of war. . . With him we plead 
for a renewal of that basic sanity among 





(see 


sess . 
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men and nations which will establish peace 
upon its only enduring foundations of 
justice and charity. With him we urge 
upon the world not the counsels of despair 
whichewould describe the situation-as be- 
yond salvation . . . Foremost. inevitably. 
in our thinking are the heroic people of 
Hungary. For centuries they have been a 
bastion of Christendom against the outer 
perils . . . Now again they have received 
the full brunt of a calculated fury and 
have written a matchless chapter in the 
annals of freedom.” 


The Prisoner 

To President Dwight D, Eisenhower, 
The White House, Washington: 

As a shipwreck of Hungarian liberty 
I have been taken aboard by your generos- 
ity in a refuge of my own country and as 
a guest of your Legation. Your hospitality 
surely saved me from immediate death. 

With deep gratitude I am sending my 
heartfelt congratulations to Your Excel- 
lency on the occasion of your re-election 
to the Presidency of the United States, an 
exalted office whose glory is that it serves 
the highest ambitions of mankind: God, 
charity, wisdom and human happiness ... 
May the Lord grant you and your nation 
greater strength and richer life... 7 beg 
of you, do not forget this small honest 
nation who is enduring torture and death 
in the service of humanity. 


This letter, from 
Mindszenty, made public by the White 
House last week, was smuggled out of 
Hungary by a U.S. newsman. With it came 
some details of the cardinal’s refuge in 
Budapest's U.S. legation. “I have suffered 
tortures in body and soul. It is God's mir- 
acle that I am here and that I am as I 
am,” he had said as he presented himself 


Josef Cardinal 








CARDINAL MINDSZENTY SAYING Mass IN U.S. 


"Do not forget th 








at the legation and asked for asylum. 
(According to one new report. Red secret 
police had made three attempts on Min- 
dszenty’s life in the vears before his 1949 
trial). The day after his arrival at 
the legation, on the cloth-draped desk of 
new Minister Edward Wailes, with an 
American flag standing near by, the car- 
dinal celebrated Mass for members of the 
staff and correspondents, 

In the big. five-story building, the 
cardinal uses Minister Wailes’s large office 
as his sitting room and sleeps in a smaller 
adjoining office. He spends all his time 
behind closed doors, working on the story 
of his trial and imprisonment. Meals— 
the catcl catch-can collations put to- 
gether from the legation’s stores, and sup 
plemented by station-wagon “convoys’ 
from Austria—are served to him alone. 
Suffering and fatigue show 





in his brown 
eyes. He is deeply unhappy; he has said 
that he is shut off once again from his 
people—in the hour of their greatest need. 


The Unreal Revival 

Is the U.S. religious revival “real’’? 
What caused it? Is it “leading to the bet- 
terment of individual lives”? When the 
National Council of Churches’ monthly 
Outlook put these questions to 34 top 
religious leaders and laymen, they found 
the laymen generally optimistic and the 
professionals generally skeptical, Some of 
the more notable headshakings 
@ Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and president of the National Council of 
Churches: “The old question ‘Can I be- 
lieve?’ has given way to the new, ‘What 
shall I believe in?’ ... There is a danger, 
however, that many may be coming into 
the church in search of security, survival 
and peace. Good as these values are, they 
become evil when they are . . . made into 
objects of man’s ultimate concern.” 
@ Dr. J. W. Behnken, president of the 


NBC News 





LEGATION 
small honest nation.” 
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PRECISE AT THE OLYMPICS... 


Olympic Cross 
of Merit 


This Week... 
at the 16th Olympiad 








PRECIS 






ON YOUR WRIST 


Sports history is being made this week at 
Melbourne, Australia. As each Olympic athlete 
flashes across a finish line to victory or to a 
new world record, Omega... and Omega alone 
... times his performance. 

Throughout these exciting games, Omega 
determines the Olympic winners with absolute 
finality. In fact, Omega equipment measures 
time within 1/100th of a second although 
Olympic records need be reported only in 
1/10ths. The ability of Omega to offer ten times 
more precision than required is one of the many 
reasons why Omega has been chosen since 1932 
as the official watch of the Olympic Games. 


IUustrated: left: Lapymatic—self-winding, water and 
shock-resistant. Models in stainless steel and precious 
gold from $110 to $245, Right: Seamaster—self-winding, 
water and shock-resistant. $95 to $400. Other Omega 
models from $71.50. Fed. tax included. For name of near- 
est authorized Omega jeweler, phone Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25. Write Omega, 
655 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21 for free style brochure “V”. 


OFFICIAL WATCH OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 








Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod: “I do 
not believe that there are at the moment 
many deep religious convictions among 
these seekers.” 
q Dr. Billy Graham, evangelist: “There 
is no doubt that we are experiencing the 
great religious renaissance in American 
history. However, there seems to be little 
evidence of increased personal morality 
. To become a church member in Ameri- 
ca is easy, too easy! ... It must be re- 
membered. though, that in the Wesleyan 
Revival of the 18th century there was a 
time lag of nearly a quarter of a century 
between the preaching ... and the impact 
on the social life of Britain.” 
@ Dr. Liston Pope, dean of Yale Divinity 
School: “There is no great religious reviv- 
al in America, and probably will not be 
in the accepted sense ... But there is a 
great revival of interest ... Religion has a 
better hearing, and less open opposition 
... [But] the extension of church mem- 
bership . . . should not be allowed to 
obscure the present state of the world 
. . . At this time of the greatest need, 
the influence of religion on human af- 
fairs appears to be indirect, and, all told, 
rather minimal.” 


For Seminary Bulletin Boards 

Hollywood's big Biblical bonanza has a 
new claimant: 20th Century-Fox will epi- 
cram the New Testament into The Great- 
est Story Ever Told. To supervise this 
adaptation of the late Fulton Oursler’s 
adaptation of the Gospels, no fewer than 
twelve religious advisers will be hired, in- 
cluding a Greek Orthodox, announced 
20th Century's president, Greek Orthodox 
Spyros P. Skouras. And to fill the part of 
Jesus, a search is on for a handsome the- 
ological student who will promise to re- 
turn to his studies after completing the 
movie assignment. Reported Variety: 
“Top thesps will be engaged to play the 
apostles.” 


Panhandlers & the Church 


Should a man of God ever give the 
brushofi to a bum? 

Of course he should, and often, wrote 
the Rev. David Churchman Trimble, of 
St. Luke’s Church in Prescott, Ariz., in 
the Episcopal weekly The Living Church. 
“Call them ‘psychos,’ tramps, panhandlers, 
floaters or whatever you will,’ he wrote. 
“They are the perennial problem-children 
of the clergy .. .” Rector Trimble warned 
his fellow clergymen: “Never give a stran- 
ger money or gasoline. Never endorse his 
check or give him yours. Never give him 
your personal card or reference .. . No 
matter how tough we are... the expert 
panhandler will probably outsmart us.” 

The panhandlers found their defenders. 
The Rev. John Franklin Machen, vicar of 
Grace Church in Charles City, Iowa, de- 
nounced Trimble’s “suave, clever, cold-as- 
ice efficiency,” pleaded “the cause of the 
transients who come to the clergy’s door 
—the poor, the dishonest, the beaten . . .” 
Unworthy people will deceive the clergy, 
admits Vicar Machen, but “ ‘unworthy 
people’ must be sought by the Church... 
precisely because they are lost.” 
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Dr. Henri Cappuyns, 
General Manager of the 
Gevaert Photo Producten N.V., 
Mortsel-Antwerp, Belgium, 












He Adds Color to Every Scene... 


A excellent mind ”, said his teachers at the Latin 
School. “A fine lawyer’, agreed his professors 
when he was awarded his doctorate’s degree. In Belgium’s 
legal arena, he was more than a brilliant young lawyer 
with a cool, analytical mind. He was also constructive, 
with a gift for the suave phrase, the amiable settlement 
without a sacrifice of principles. At 25, he became the boy 
wonder of the Belgian Railways, with the title of 
Secretary-general. In the postwar 
battle for executive talent, the 
Gevaert Works scored a major 
victory in securing Dr. Cappuyns. 
From then on, his career was 
picturesque in a double sense. It 
took him the proverbial seven years 
to reach the peak of his abilities 


KLM 


and the top of a world-wide concern. Dr. Cappuyns, at 
43, has a mind as receptive as a super-speed film. He 
possesses common sense, an ability to sift the facts, 
and a sure knowledge of the vast range between black 
and white. His desk is a model of quiet orderliness. 
He never commands, yet things are done his way. As 
the best philosopher among his business friends (and 
the best businessman among philosophers) he wisely 
exploits old Father Time. In his 
leisure hours, he prefers to be one of 
Belgium’s herd of Henris - a husband 
and father who likes to play out in the 
open, to walk in the sun. He reads a 
great deal. He flies a lot. Yes. KLM. 
For KLM reflects his own standards 
of precision ... and perfection. 


ROYAL DUTCH 


AIRLINES 
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All over the world people of sound judgment fly KLM 
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THE THEATER 





New Musical in Manhattan 


Li'l Abner (based on Al Capp’s char- 
acters; book by Norman Panama and Mel- 
vin Frank; music by Gene de Paul; lyrics 
by Johnny Mercer) sometimes gloriously 
explodes, sometimes damply splutters, as 
a big Broadway show. Suddenly, with 
something fine and deafening from the 
orchestra, suddenly with something fine 
and floor-shaking from the chorus, Al 
Capp’s comic-strip community bounces to 
life. At other times, behind musicomedy 
goggles, Capp’s satiric eye notes and 
needles skulduggery, stupidity, conformity. 
But there are numerous occasions when 








mal ball, Kidd has created one of the 
memorable shambles scenes in Broadway 
history. And for the show's rousingest 
music, Jubilation T. Cornpone, Kidd has 
made a packed stageful of bodies rock 
with movement while their voices are 
raised in song. 

There are also some lively satirical dit- 
ties, among them an ode to conformity 
looking forward to when 


Assembly-line women, conveyor-belt men 
Settle down in push-button homes. 


The show is nicely cast, with Peter 
Palmer and Edith Adams pleasant as Li'l 
Abner and Daisy Mae, and Stubby Kaye 





Roderick MacArthur 


Datsy Mart & DocpatcH DANCERS 
Dull at a walk, dazzling on the run. 


the Capp menagerie, let out of their neat 
newspaper cages, noisily lose their way 
stumbling .in too many directions. 

Whether characters who are full- 
fashioned in pen and ink can ever do as 
well in flesh and blood may well be doubt- 
ed. But it is less the characters than the 
characteristics of comic-strip life that 
make for trouble on Broadway. Plainly 
the chopped-up repetitions, the churning 
status quo that go down fine a spoonful a 
day in a newspaper could sadly pall as an 
evening-long drink on the stage. On the 
stage, accordingly, Li’l Abner has been 
swamped with plot, which not only palls 
but plods. Also, by never letting anyone 
relax, the plot robs Dogpat« h of its homey, 
day-to-day, ferocious charm. Something 
extra is frequently needed. 

Happily, something extra—and even 
in Michael Kidd’s case, extra-special—is 
sometimes supplied. If the Dogpatchers 
can be dull when they walk, they are daz- 
zling when they run. Choreographer Kidd's 
Sadie Hawkins Day ba is a wonderful 
matrimonial chase in which Al Capp’s 
womenfolk become Keystone 
Cops. In the Visigothic descent of the 
Dogpatchers on General Bullmoose’s for- 
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imorous 





and Charlotte Rae more flavorsome as 
Marryin’ Sam and Mammy Yokum. And 
its best production numbers are real 
high points. But the distance from one 
high point to another is sometimes no- 
ticeably long. 





New Plays in Manhattan 
Child of Fortune (by Guy Bolton) 
derives from one of the most spacious and 
complex of all Henry James’s novels, The 
Wings of the Dove. That alone may ex- 
plain why the most recent of James’s 
stage adaptations—which like the best of 
them might also have been called The 
Heiress—is among the most unsatisfac- 
tory. It is not so much that Adapter 
Bolton has violated James’s novel (al- 
though he has made a host of small 





changes that reduce the book's great cumu- 
lative impact to emotional small change); 
it is much more that by diminishing 
James's story to a mere tampered-with 
story line, by restrict 








x James's characters 
to the role of mere plot carriers, Bolton 
has burned away the gold of James’s great 
moral dran to leave the period dross of 
his somewhat too-fictional tale. 

The central 





situation—two worldly 


hard-up people in love and secretly en- 
gaged, a doomed young heiress who is a 
friend of the girl’s and in love with the 
man, the girl's idea that the man make the 
heiress happy by marrying her and simul- 
taneously ensure their own happiness by 
becoming her heir—clearly lends itself to 
simple stage drama. But such a central 
situation comes only in very small or very 
large sizes: it can only succeed as some 
thing trashy or something tremendous. To 
tell the story in the theater, on James’s 
own terms. is to face technical dilemmas 
and risk artistic betrayals as great as the 
ethical dilemmas and moral betrayals in- 
volving the characters. James’s canvas, his 
outward world of London and Venice 
is large, populous, resplendent. James's 
characters, his inner world of sensibili 
ties, perceptions, perturbations, are stud- 
ied in depth and projected at full length. 
And James’s method is—triumphantly 
if sometimes tediously—one of peculiar 
indirection. 

Child of Fortune, played out almost 
symbolically on two extremely shallow 
sets, has an almost glaring smallness of 
orbit and thinness of texture. Playwright 
Bolton has clearly tried to suggest James’s 
ironies, intensities and cultural decor. But 
as they seem all too inadequate for James's 
story, they seem almost superfluous to 
Bolton’s. Cut to the bone, Child of For- 
tune lacks nourishment as well as distinc- 
tion. And Producer Jed Harris, by badly 
miscasting the two conspirators, lost his 
last chance to give the play any power. 


A Very Special Baby (by Robert Alan 
Aurthur) refers to a 34-year-old man 
the youngest child (whose mother died 
when he was born) in a large Italian- 
American family. At once babied and be 
littled by a rich, tyrannical, self-made 
father who resents him because of his 
mother’s death, he has never found his 
feet. When at last there seems a chance 
he will, the father blocks the way, and 
there are agitated scenes before the son 
presumably escapes. 

Strongly acted, the play—which closed 
at week’s end—had honesty of purpose 
some good scenes and dialogue and, in the 
title character—admirably played by Jack 
Warden—a still untarnished stage type. 
But the play failed of any real urgency 
fell short of any real distinction. Though 
its contents were overstretched, the trou- 
ble in the end was less thinness of mate- 
rial than drabness of method. Every sea- 
son brings forth a similar naturalistic 
play or two, a respectable one-set, one- 
situation drama of small people intently 
studied, with problems or frustrations res- 
olutely stressed. What seems crucially 
amiss is all lack of a person 
tion or signature, of the play 
enlarging vision of life. Hence the plays 
seek to vitalize their material, now with 
photographic detail, now with punch thea- 
ter. But in the one case there ensues no 
real reverberation—the loud pedal has 
been substituted for the resonant chord, 
And in the other case. there develops no 





pigmenta- 





ts own 


real sense of dimension—a mere closeup 





has been substituted for a vie 
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Donald Deskey, package designer, says 

“Today’s fast-changing markets and competition 
require quick packaging turnarounds. Cellophane 
speeds and simplifies packaging changes while add- 
ing tremendous sales appeal. 

“For example, Lance, Inc. saved time and money 
when they packaged for the fast-growing ‘ready - 
to-eat-foods’ market. On their transparent Olin 
Cellophane wrap, only a label change was needed 
to give a colorful new personality to each of 14 
sandwich snack packages. 








“What's more, new items can join the Lance family 
overnight without costly packaging line changes.” 

Donald Deskey’s comments typify the thinking 
of many noted designers. 
Why not let the Olin Film 
Division experts help you or 
your designer restyle for 
today’s dynamic market. 
Olin Film Division, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 
21, New York. 


. ee OLIN MATHIESON 
A Packaging Decision Can Change the Course of a Business CHEMICAL CORP 
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NEW FLOATING RIDE PUTS A CLOUD-SOFT CUSHION BETWEEN YOU AND THE ROAD—Never before have so many new features been teamed together 


BIG M ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 2 











Only The Big M has it! A unique 


bumps, vibrations, and road noises 


four of the 


between you 


introduces 


Rice 


eflective bump-smothering features ever put 


Mercury's new Floating most 


and the road, 


1. REVOLUTIONARY NEW FULL-CUSHION SHOCK ABSORBERS 
—The 


rough roads without sacrificing a soft, satin-smootl 
The ~t shox k absorbers are of 


first in the industry to give such amazing control on 


ride on 


average roads, completely 


new design, specially engineered to team with Mercury's 
new improved springing action, 

For the first time on any car, special high-speed valves—or 
hydraulic cushions have been built into the shock ab- 


sorbers. They go to work whenever there are rapid change 


between bumps and ruts, or at high speeds, The up and down 


movement of the wheels—bound and rebound—is controlled 


and cushioned as if by a giant hand. 


2. NEW SWEPT-BACK BALL-JOINT FRONT SUSPENSION— leven 


front suspension is new and 


in effect, the 


Mercury’s famous bull jornt 


improved has a new swept-back design. Now, 


front wheels are pulled over bumps instead of being pushed into 


them. The result: easier driving far More FESPONsLVe stecring 


verything 


3. NEW ROAD-HUGGING CENTER OF GRAVITY—| 
| 


is lower, Car hie ight, passenger COM partrne nit, Trane ind rear 





ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE DREAM-CAR FEATURE BY MERCURY 





just for your comfort. You ride along with satin smoothness, Shown above, the Monterey Phaeton Coupe in Mercury's lowest priced series, 


new Floating Ride that smothers 
_offers you dream-smooth driving! 


| axte. On curves or on straightaways, THE BIG M clings to the and wheelbase all add to Mercury's even-keel stability. 
road as if it owned it. And it does! Working together, these new road-smoothing features pro- 
4. NEW BALANCED WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION The distribution duce Mercury’s amazing new Floating Ride. 


of car weight, between front and back, has been scientifically 


It’s like a million dollars’ worth of velvet under your wheels 
balanced to greatly reduce nose dipping on sudden stops, and 


—a revolutionary new cushioning action you have to feel to 
believe. We invite you to stop in at your Mercury dealer's 


and try it. A new adventure in riding comfort awaits vou, 


lurching on fast starts. And this year, THE BIG M is even bigger 
with the biggest size increase in the industry. Mercury is 
now close to two-tons big! The extra weight, length, width, 


MERCURY DIVISION . FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Straight out 


saat THE BIG MERCURY for 57 win DREAM-CAR DESIGN 
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Sequoia National Park, Calif 


Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah 


Yellowstone National Pork, Wyo 


Mammoth Cave National Pork, Ky 





Acadia National Park Maine 


Great Smoky Mins, Nat'l Pork, N.C —Tenn 





From coast to coast Mission 66 


means better vacations for you... 


Eye-filling mountains . . . breath-taking gorges . . . vistas to 
quicken the pulse ...historie sites to stir the heart — all 
these are part of the National Park System, and all these 
will now have more to offer to more Americans — thanks 
to Mission 66. 


Initiated by Conrad L. Wirth, National Parks Director, 
and endorsed by the 84th Congress, Mission 66 is a 10- 
vear program to conserve, develop and staff the National 
Parks, so that by 1966, they may accommodate an esti- 
mated 80 million vacationers a year, Technically the pro- 
gram includes expansion of overnight facilities, better 
roads and sanitation and enlarged inte rpretive activities. 


Actually it is an investment in America’s heritage. 


Our far-flung system of National Parks, the greatest in 


SINCLAIR HAILS MISSION 66 and the public officials, the Con 


gress, conservation agencies and private citizens who have made 


this important project an actuality. 


the world, had its beginning in 1870. A small group of 
public-spirited men, after exploring the Yellowstone, hud- 
dled around a campfire in the Wyoming wilds and decided 
that these natural wonders should be preserved as a 


public park for the benefit of future generations. 


It is good to know that, thanks to Mission 66, the camp- 


fire is still burning bright... 


FREE Tour Information — 


If vou would like to visit the National Parks on vour next 
vacation, or drive anywhere in the U.S.A, let us help plan 
your motor trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.—ask for our colorful 
National Parks Map. 





RADIO & TV 
Radio & Revolt 


For more than six years, U.S.-supported 
(through Crusade for Freedom) Radio 
Free Europe has served the West as an 
effective clearinghouse of news flowing in 
and out of the Communist orbit. When the 
anti-Soviet revolutions struck in Poland 
and Hungary, RFE was operating 29 
high-powered transmitters out of West 
Germany and Portugal on a 20-hour-a-day 
basis to furnish the enslaved peoples with 





news reports, which the Communists tried | 
to suppress by jamming. Last week RFE 


was attacked by West German papers 
and Bonn politicos, and caused some wor- 
ried U.S. citizens (including NBC Com- 
mentator Chet Huntley) to ask a ques- 
tion. Had the RFE broadcasts actually 
helped spark Russia’s reign of terror by 
giving the satellites false hope of aid 
from the West? 

In West Germany, the Free Democratic 
Party denounced RFE’s operations as “a 
crime against humanity.” Embittered Hun- 
garian refugees and Free Democratic Par- 
ty papers took up the cry. Said Bonn’s 
Freies Wort: “Irresponsible promises of 
help and aggressive propaganda of RFE 
carry a good part of the blame for the 
blood bath in Hungary.” At RFE’s Mu- 
nich headquarters, European Director 
Richard Condon denied the charges: “In 
no broadcast did RFE incite to armed re- 
volt or indulge in cheap, inflammatory 
propaganda. In no broadcast was the 








promise of active help by the West given.” | 


RFE admitted it had broadcast three 
types of material that may have stirred 
up the insurgents, but only after actual 
fighting had begun: 1) full reporting of 
the violent attacks in the U.N. on the 
Soviets; 2) full coverage of protest action 
throughout the free world; and 3) news 
from isolated freedom stations. U.S. policy 
advisers were also hard put to keep angry 
Hungarians on RFE’s staff in line. But 
the broadcasts were tame. Sample; “The 
fight has begun and it is going on—not 
only in the streets but also in the hearts 
and souls of the people. No matter what 
the outcome of armed conflict, the Hun- 
garian people will win in the end.” 

As the flood tide of criticism began to 
subside, ex-Ambassador Joseph Grew, 
RFE’s loss (as chairman of Free Europe 
Committee, Inc.), angrily fired off a state- 
ment charging: “It is an insult to the 
brave Hungarian people to suggest that 
they have responded to any other influ- 
ence than their innate love of liberty.” 


The Dean Cult 


TV last week hysterically joined the 
weird posthumous cult of James Dean 
(Time, Sept. 3), by featuring the late 
young actor on three shows and two net- 
works. Harvest, starring Dorothy Gish 
and Ed Begley. reappeared on NBC's Rob- 
ert Montgomery Presents; I’m a Fool, 
with Natalie Wood, on General Electric 
Theater (CBS); and The Unlighted Road 
was shown on CBS's Schlitz Playhouse of 
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Sleek new body styling that includes an ‘“‘occasional" 


rear seat.. 


. a big, new six cylinder power plant... 


smart new two-tone color finishes and a host of other 
outstanding new design and engineering details. 
Treat yourself to a “‘test drive’ today! 





Represented in the United States by 
Be =e owe Ee & & AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
27 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers, 


The Austin-Healey 100-Six is a product of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd., 


makers of MG, AUSTIN-HEALEY, MAGNETTE, MORRIS, AUSTIN and RILEY CARS. 


He INSISTS on 


TCA sey) 


Fly TCA Viscount to Canada for a thrilling 
glimpse of tomorrow's air travel ... swift, 
quiet, amazingly vibration-free. Viscount 
service to Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa 
from New York, Chicago, Detroit/Wind- 





In Canada, 
Viscount service westward to Vancouver, 
Other TCA services from Boston, Cleve- 
land, Seattle-Tacoma, Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg. 


. Other services soon. 


sor 


The airline that brought turbo-prop flying to America 


(&) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


TCA Offices in Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicego, Seattle/Tacoma, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles 
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SHALIMAR 


the 


perfect 





When you give an Argus [3 Light Meter 
you give a lifetime of good picture insurance 













only $169 


For anyone who likes to take pic- 
tures, here’s an ideal Christmas 
gift. This hand-held Argus light 
meter gives you exposure settings 
at a glance—and takes the guess- 
work out of picture-taking. You 
read correct aperture and shutter 
speeds directly. 

Full range of readings from f:1.4 
to f:22, and 1/1000 to 120 seconds. 
ASA Index range is 2.5 to 1000. 
Reads both reflected and incident 
light for still and movie cameras. 
Price of $16.95 includes handsome, 
genuine leather carrying case. 

See the L-3 and other Argus 
Christmas gifts at your dealer's. 


argus 


Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan 














Stars for the third time, All three shows 
exploited the Dean legend for frankly com- 
mercial purposes. ‘“He’s hotter than any- 
body alive,” cried one NBC executive. 
The pulse-takers backed him up: Harvest, 
in which Dean was originally only a fea- 
tured player, bludgeoned the opposition 
with a sizable 24.3 Trendex rating with 
Dean billed as star. 


° 
Big Beanstalk 

Jack scampered up a tottering pre- 
fabricated beanstalk on NBC's Producer’s 
Showcase and came home with the highest 
audience rating of any go-minute show in 
TV history. The musical spectacle of Jack 
and the Beanstalk topped the two-hour 
reissue of Peter Pan with a 33.9 rating, 
attracted an estimated 55 million viewers 


Eliot Elisofon—Lire 
Joe Grey & CeLeste HoLtm 
More pull than charm. 


—a 75% bigger audience than the average 
of all three competing CBS shows. 

Jack's pull, however, was not always in 
proportion to its charm, which was sporad- 
ic. Top-heavy with talent (Celeste Holm, 
Cyril Ritchard, Dennis King, Leora Dana, 
Billy Gilbert) and electronic gimmickry, 
the big beanstalk was often heavy on its 
feet. Main trouble: for a 90-minute musi- 
cal, the music just wasn't very goog. Best 
scene: Choreographer Rod Alexander's 
March of the Ill-Assorted Guards, with 
Newcomer Joel Grey, 24, who as Jack 
showed real promise in the difficult triple 
chore of actor, singer and dancer. 


The Spirit of '97 

In the heat of long Indian afternoons in 
1897, between colonial adventures with 
the Queen's Own Hussars, protean Winston 
Spencer Churchill, then only 23, dallied 
with a romantic daydream about love and 
politics, The result: Savrola, a bumpy, 
70,000-word Ruritanian novel (Time, April 
16) which “traced the fortunes of a lib- 
eral leader who overthrew an arbitrary 
government only to be swallowed up by a 
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In TAKASAKI or SWEET VALLEY 


—=3— ... whether a city in Japan or a town in Pennsylvania, large and 
small communities are served by thousands of telephone companies 
using the finest telephone equipment... provided through IT&T. 


The ultramodern telephone switch- pair of wire snippers to complete automatic dial tele- 
ing exchange in Takasaki, Japan was installed re- phone switching systems. 
cently by Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, The pioneering leadership and long experience of 
a division of International Telephone and Telegraph ITs&T continue to bring electronic progress and 
Corporation. better communications to many peoples in many 
And half way round the world in Sweet Valley, lands through its worldwide organi- 
Pennsylvania, another Kellogg-equipped exchange zation for research, manufacture and 
serves the Commonwealth Telephone Company. sale of communication equipment. 





To the thousands of independent telephone com- 
panies all over the United States, the name Kellogg 
stands for dependable telephone equipment—from a 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


For information on automatic dial switching systems and other telephone equipment, address 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, lil. 
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Emerson 
Tubeless Transistor Portable 


plays at least 1500 hours without changing batteries 
Ht tal fetokel fe 


eee ee 


MODEL 847 


Fade-out areas eliminated by miracle-wand rotating antenna. Six 


transistors give strong, clear volume even in normally weak recep- 


tion areas. 2 to 5 years normal playing time with the same inexpensive 


batteries. Handsome ‘‘Nevabreak"’ case available in variety of smart 


colors. See it at your Emerson dealer today. $68 
Prices slightly higher in South and West 


Wherever you look...there’s fi. (ABSIT L 


creator of portable electronic miracles 





Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., Jersey City 2. N. J. 
Makers of Television, Radios, Phonographs, Air Conditioners. *Reg. Pat. Off. 





WOOD PANELING FOR 


That's one of the extra nice things about 
wood paneling—the beauty is permanent. 
No elaborate maintenance. Once the 
paneling’s in place, it just grows more 
lovels 
tion costs and inconvenience. 


every year. No annual redecora- 


Weldwood offers a tremendous selec- 
tion of woods—from exotic imports like 





PERMANENT BEAUTY 


Korina® and teak, to familiar species like 
oak, and birch. (Above, the 
President's dining room of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank has walls of Ameri- 
can cherry.) You ought to find out how 
Weldwood paneling can 
brighten your offices. Send for the “Weld- 
wood catalog” for full information. 


walnut 


real wood 


Weldwood' woop panetinc oi 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. T11-26-56, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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socialist revolution.” Churchill submitted 
it, his first and only piece of fiction, “with 
considerable trepidation to the judgment 
or clemency of the public.” years later 
confessed: “I have consistently urged my 
friends to abstain from reading it.” 

Last week Savrola came to TV. NBC 
spent money.freely (but only a mere 
$1,500 or so went to the author) 
Churchill’s actress-daughter Sarah in the 
lead, flew a producer to Sir Winston’s 
Riviera retreat for script conferences. 
Churchill disliked the script, complained: 
“Why don’t you do my book as I wrote 
it? What’s wrong with the spirit of ’97? 
It was a pretty good world—the British 
Empire was at its height. The women were 
beautiful and the horses fast.” 

Churchill was right. On TV, his youth- 
ful work was a turgid, cliché-ridden mish 
mash of ballot-stuffing, tears, blood-letting 
(“Beg for mercy before I blow your face 
in”) and Graustarkian fluff (Lucile: “All’s 
fair in love and war.” Savrola: “And this? 
Lucile: “This is both.”’). Throughout, as 
she flitted behind the lace curtains and 
potted palms, past powdered footmen and 
Actress Churchill looked 
pretty, proper and bored. 


cast 


Program Preview 


For the week starting 
22. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


TELeV SION 
Macy's Thanksgiving Day Parade 


(Thurs. 1r a.m., NBC), Narrator: Ernie 
Kov acs. 

Football (Thurs. 12 noon, CBS). Green 
Bay Packers v. Detroit Lions. 

Thanksgiving Festival (Thurs. 5 p.m., 
CBS). With Duke Ellington, Joe E. 
Brown, Will Rogers Jr. 

Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
Eloise, with Kay Thompson, Ethel Barry- 
more, Louis Jourdan, Monty Woolley. 

Person to Person (Fri. 10:30 p.m. 
CBS). Ed Murrow visits Violinist Nathan 
Milstein, Bandleader Lawrence Welk. 

Saturday Spectacular (Sat. 9 p.m. 
NBC). High Button Shoes, with Nanette 












Fabray, Don Ameche, Hal March. 
Ed Sullivan Show (Sun. 8 p.m., CBS). 
Scene from Tosca, with Callas, London 


Conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos; Prince- 


ton Triangle Club; Collier’s all-America 
football team; Clark Gable in his TV 
debut. 


Hallmark Hall of Fame (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Shaw's Man and Superman, with 
Maurice Evans, Joan Greenwood. 

Omnibus (Sun. 9 p.m., ABC). Stephen 
Crane’s Blue Hotel. 

March of Medicine (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC). “Medical Missionary,” with Com- 
John Gunther. 

Rapio 

Bob Hope Show (Fri. 8 p.m., NBC). 
With Margaret Whiting, Jerry Colonna, 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat. 9:05 
p.m., CBS). Conductor: Eugene Ormandy. 

Olympic Roundup (Sat. 9:45 p.m., 
CBS). Summary of Melbourne events. 

Boston Symphony (Mon. 8:20 p.m., 
NBC). Conductor: Charles Munch. 


mentator 
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Town & Country... 


the only tires that give you 


tiiple-action traction! 


Drive through ice, mud or snow with “‘pull 
power” to spare. Firestone Town and 
Country tires are the only winter Tires 
with Triple-Action Traction—so necessary 
for heavy winter going! 


Turn the page 


See why Firestone Dealers 
and Stores can give you this 
amazing traction guarantee. 
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Terrific pulling action with husky 
biting traction bars No more spinning 


tq 4 4 _ . 7, ; 1—p ; . 
Triple-Action Traction like this slush or mud when these traction-action k 
in and take hold! Yet on dry roads yot 


ives ilt-in peace of mind: Heese’ 8 
gives you built-in peace f vind . the hum-free, thump-free riding comfor 
expect of a quality passenger car tire be 
Town & Country’s continuous-tread desi 











| Town & Country Tires give you 
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Here’s another Firestone first! Firestone has 
successfully combined the two requirements of 





You'll save time and temper (and money, too, 
in the long run) if you make it a point to go to 





™ : a . E 
the ideal winter tire: your Firestone Dealer or Store now and have a 

One, it gives you positive, sure-footed traction pair of new, improved Town & Country Tires 

through winter trouble spots such as snowed-in with Triple-Action Traction put on your car. 

driveways, slushy, rutted curbsides and muddy, _‘They’re available for immediate mounting with 

unpaved roads. either nylon or rayon cord bodies, black or white 

Two, it delivers such long mileage on dry, cleared _ sidewalls, tubeless or for use with tube. Specify 
highways and city streets that it may even surpass them to your car dealer when you purchase a 

some conventional-tread passenger car tires. 1957 model . . . or buy them for your present car 

In addition, it’s hum-free, whine-free, thump- _ 9 convenient payment terms from your nearby 

free and safer at all speeds than old-fashioned Firestone Dealer or Store. Get yours now and 

snow tires designed for traction alone. drive all winter with built-in peace of mind! 

i Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio and television every Monday evening over ABC. 
bep- Non-skid action with built-in Skid-Resisters Self-cleaning action prevents traction loss 
10W, $ and sharp angled cleats Those action-angled due to “packing up” As your Firestone Town & 
bite k=. cleats molded in the extra-width tread are power- Country Tires revolve, centrifugal force ejects 
t all \ ~~ ful traction forces in themselves and, in addition, ~* | «J snow or mud out of the tread spaces to prevent 
9 » ° ° ° . . ‘ - es . - r™M: ‘J ° e 

ou’d “ “ their design includes thousands of almost in- 7 ."* them from packing up. This self-cleaning action 
e of ‘ visible Skid-Resisters for extra gripping action on = keeps the tread clean and sharp—always ready 


for instant traction action! 


slick surfaces. 








Like a superhuman ear this 6-story-high 
aluminum antenna designed for Har- 
vard by the D. S. Kennedy Company 
“hears” invisible stars — providing 
invaluable new data on outer space. 
Similar units may soon revolutionize 
global communications and make trans 
oceanic television a reality. Whole new 
fields of knowledge may be opened by 


these enormous precision instruments. 
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Giant aluminum antennae, combing the heavens for microwave radio signals 
from unseen stars, open vast new frontiers for scientists 


It listens to the stars 


Today aluminum’s benefits are found 
. and one-fifth 
of the free world’s supply of this valu- 


everywhere we turn. . 


able metal comes from Canada. For 
Canada’s river-rich northland is an ideal 
source of the billions of kilowatt-hours 
of low-cost electricity so necessary to 
the production of aluminum, Aluminum 
from Canada is truly “packaged power.” 


Aluminum from Canada not only 






makes products better; it conserves vital 
power for U. S. cities and industries; it 
helps provide an essential raw material 
needed by thousands of small U.S. busi- 
nesses and represents a dependable sup- 
ply for important defense needs. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal, one of 
North America’s great aluminum producers. 
In New York: Aluminium Limited, Inc., 620 
Fifth Avenue. 


Ahuminum 
from Canada 








MUSIC 





Reincarnation 


During the most of the long- 
eared musical world was playing a wait- 
ing game, Famed Austrian Pianist Artur 
Schnabel was slowly recording his way 
through the Beethoven sonatas—Schnabel 
would no more hurry a recording session 
than he would a Beethoven tempo—and 
each new disk was an event. The whole 
series ranked as a masterpiece. Schnabel 
died in 1951, and his old 78 r.p.m. records 
soon became obsolete in the LP age. Last 
week Victor brought him back in his 
finest reincarnation, a package containing 
all 32 sonatas on 13 LPs, plus Schnabel’s 


19308, 





PIANIST SCHNABEL 
To hear him is to see the light. 


own meticulous edition of the piano 
scores. It is an extraordinary fusion of 
free-swinging artistry and absolute faith- 
fulness to Beethoven's intentions, written 
or implied. 

Beethoven was the first composer to 
make use of ugly sounds in abstract 
music, the first to make notes speak in 
everyday prose, to stamp and rave, and 
stand still to make philosophical state- 
ments, and Pianist Schnabel was tempera- 
mentally capable of bringing all of these 
qualities into line with Beethoven’s more 
appealing side. Beethoven was also the 
first composer to become a bourgeois hero 
and the first upon whom the 
stupefying epithet “great” was popularly 
bestowed, an event that forecast the be- 
ginning of the present sorry condition of 
concert music—during the last hundred 
years, no concert has been really classy 
unless it had some Beethoven or another 
“great” on the program. Toward the end 
of his career, Schnabel himself rarely 
played anything but Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert and Brahms, but instead of call- 
ing them “great,” he called them “still 


one of 
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problematic,” and treated them as fresh 
challenges. 

Schnabel’s playing was never note-per- 
fect, but his performances on these disks 
have something so compelling that mere 
perfection would seem paltry by compari- 
son. The recorded sound transferred from 
the old disks varies from good to barely 
acceptable by modern standards, despite 
the labors of Victor engineers. The pack- 
age sells for a luxurious $80, a price that 
does not preclude some annoying corner- 
cutting: the sonatas are crammed togeth- 
er, one starting wherever the previous one 
leaves off, as if the listener were going to 
stack the entire 32 sonatas on his changer 
and run them through chronologically. 

But the music is all there, and what 
really matters is Schnabel’s playing. To 
hear him is suddenly to see light across 
the generations that separate the com- 
poser from today; to be delighted at 
Schnabel’s surprising methods of treating 
Beethoven's surprising turns of phrase; to 
laugh or sigh, sometimes almost to cower 
in fright. This playing has the kind of 





sanity that is expressed in one of Schna- | 


bel’s provocative remarks, “Back around 
the turn of the century,” he once said, “it 
became the idea that Beethoven's opening 
theme in the Fifth Symphony was fate 
knocking at the door; after that, con- 
ductors played it more slowly. Why, tell 
me, should fate knock slowly?” 


' 
Callas’ Tosca 

If any soprano is custom-built for the 
role of Floria Tosca, it is Maria Meneghini 
Callas. From her first entrance at Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Opera last week, 
she made the Puccini heroine a creature of 
flerce temperament: hers was a believable 
embodiment of a jealous beauty who was 
willing to make the supreme sacrifice for 
her lover, and who carves up a would-be 
seducer with a fruit knife. In addition to 
her flawless acting, Callas was in full com- 
mand of her remarkable voice—never 
luscious, but potent as TNT. She might 
have been good under any circumstances, 
but playing opposite a tangibly evil George 
London as Scarpia and supported by an 
orchestra made almost superhuman by 
Conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos, she left 
the audience limp. 

Act II was hair-raising. Callas entered 
Baron Scarpia’s den looking like the Queen 
of the Night in her black velvet and 
ermine gown and glittering tiara. Her lip 
curled shrewishly at Scarpia’s overtures, 
but she staggered when she heard her 
lover’s tortured screams. She wound up 
her big show-stopping aria, Vissi d’Arte, 
on her knees just in time to receive the 


ovation that greeted it. Meanwhile, Mi- 
tropoulos, silhouetted against the stage 
lights. was kneading, soothing, irritating, 


roiling his orchestra, bouncing around in 
the climaxes like a marionette on a string. 
With a start, Callas took the knife from 
the table, furiously plunged it into Scar- 
pia’s chest, then, her head waggling in- 
sanely, unable to look directly at the 
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‘Spend Summer this Winter 





Leaves Chicago 1:20 pm. Goes directly 
to El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Palm Springs and Los Angeles. 


What a train! The smartly fe 
pointed Pullmans offer a wide 
choice of accommodations. The 
reserved coach seats (Sleepy Hol- 
low type) are roomy and deep- 
cushioned with full length leg-rests 
and free pillows, Lounge cars invite 
relaxation. Dining car meals are 
deliciously satisfying. Complimen- 
tary hors d'oeuvres for Pullman 
passengers, 

Thru Pullman and day-nite Coach 
from Minneapolis-St. Paul, entraining 
in the GOLDEN STATE at Kansas City. 


Information Coupon 
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R. E. King, Gen'l Poss. Trof. Mar. 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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When it comes to the enjoyment of 
Scotch Whisky, Black & White is a 
favorite the world over. That’s because 


its quality and character never change. 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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| corpse, she placed the candles at his 


shoulders and made her getaway. 

When it was over, and everybody else 
was killed off too, the audience came back 
to reality and howled like the West Point 
cheering section while Maria Callas curt- 
sied, hugged herself and blew kisses through 
14 long curtain calls. Tenor Giuseppe 
Campora, who had given a vocally beauti- 
ful performance, doggedly appeared with 
her every time, although toward the end he 
began to look rather tired of keeping up 


| with Callas. 


In a single performance of Aida last 
week, the Met introduced three young 
newcomers. In the singing department. 


there were La Scala’s big-voiced Soprano 


Antoinetta Stella, 27, and lyrical Tenor 


27: 





Frank Lern 
Dancer Ho.per tn “Aiba” 
More than a match for Verdi. 


Carlo Bergonzi, 32. Both suffered frot 
debutitis, but recovered, and will probab! 
become Met regulars. Most spectacul: 
newcomer was Trinidad’s rangy (6 ft. 6 in 
Dancer Geoffrey Holder, who appeared | 
the big ballet that sprawls in the middle « 
the opera. Holder made a startling a 
pearance, his long brown body bare exce} 
for a white bikini and a brilliant, feathe 
patterned headdress. In a primitive trib 
dance that recalled his appearance la 
year in Broadway’s House of Flower 
Holder leaped and writhed with a fier 
catlike virility that more than match 
Verdi's triumphal music. 


Joey & His Pop 

When Joey Alfidi was forbidden to pl 
any more rock ‘n’ roll, the boy conce 
trated on Mozart, Haydn and Beethove 
The longhairs paid off. This week, at t 
age of seven. Joey took over Manhattat 
Carnegie Hall, led the Symphony of t 
Air (formerly Toscanini’s NBC Sympk 
ny) in a full-scale program including M 
zart’s Figaro overture, Beethoven's Fi) 
and Haydn’s Surprise symphonies. | 
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The ability 
to serve many needs 





In our fast-moving economy, a pro- 
ducer must always be prepared for 
fluctuations in the market demand 


for his products. 


Crown Zellerbach’s preparedness is 
in its versatility. Our 56 paper 
machines in Canada and the U. S. 
enable us to adjust to ever-changing 
market conditions across a wide 
range of more than 400 different 


product lines. 


And we are building more versatility 
into our future. Our 57th paper ma- 
chine, now being installed in Canada, 
is a two-way machine, capable of 
switching from newsprint to kraft 
papers, or back again, according to 


market needs. 


Versatility is our watchword as we 
prepare to serve the growing needs 
for paper and other forest products 
in America’s expanding and dynamic 


economy. 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 
1S THE KEY TO PROGRESS 


Zz. 


San Francisco 19 


CROWN ZELLERBAGCH vraper ana o:ner rorest Products 
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HIGH ADHESIVE hold and impact strength of Permacel 16 Strapping 
Tape assures safe arrival of cartons. Moisture resistant. Available in 
seven colors. One of a complete line of Permacel packaging tapes. 


gestures were incisive, particularly in the 
extreme loud and soft passages; obviously 
he had learned his scores by heart—no 
timpanist could miss his cannon-ball cues. 
But sometimes he was vague. Several 
times, the baton flew from his small, 
pudgy hand (he picked up fresh ones from 
a supply on his music stand). It was a 
gallant try, but when it was over, one 
question remained: Why subject Joey, the 
orchestra and the audience to an experi- 
» that was not inspiring to any of 





» answer is the same for Joey as it 






has been for child prodigies from Mozart 
on: parental push. Joey’s father, Frank 
| Alfidi, a Yonkers, N.Y. accordion teacher, 





Conpvuctor ALFIDI 
Wh 9? 








gave his son a specially built accordion 
when he was eleven months old. Within 
a few years the boy was playing kettle- 
drums, the vibraphone, piano and, by 
some tall stretching, string bass. He went 
on to play in his school orchestra, where 
rt good 











the going was rough. “They're n 
enough for him.” said Papa. Joey com- 
plained that his friends are not inter- 
ested in his conducting. “There's one boy 
named Tommy—he throws rocks at me.” 
Meanwhile Joey was getting ready for 
the big time. An Italian conductor named 
Gino Lombardi discovered his conducting 
talent, started training him, ¢ 
and scores every day before 
After Joey shared programs in Miami and 
Long Beach, N.Y., father Alfidi hired the 
Symphony of the Air and Carnegie Hall 
at a total cost of $10,000. Papa is sure 
Joey will become a great conductor. But if 
not, there is his baby brother, who, says 
Papa, already hums the first bars of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth at the age of two years. 


records 





breakfast. 
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Ah sure take a lickin’ 
stickin’' stamps! 


Fraish out of stamps-- 
Im gonna be late for our date ! 





Now every office ean have one, pardner! 


And out where the men are taller, 
stenographers scarcer, and the U.S. 
postoffices farther apart...a lot of 
people swear by the DM desk model 
postage meter—wouldn't go back to 
lick-and-stick mailing for anything! 


This DM model is made specially 
for the small office. One user in three 
spends less than $1 a day for postage. 

With the DM, you print postage as 
you need it—any amount for any kind 
of mail. Just insert the envelope, dial 
the amount of postage wanted, press 
the lever...and your letter is stamped. 
Postmarked, too, at the same time, so 
it takes less handling in the postoffice. 
often gets on its way earlier. And you 
can also print your own small ad with 
the meter stamp, if you like. 

The DM has a moistener for sealing 
envelopes. And it will print postage 


for parcel post, too—on special tape. 
Anybody can easily use the DM. 
The postoffice sets the meter for as 
much postage as you want to buy. Your 
postage in the meter is protected from 
loss, theft, damage—and automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 


You save both time and postage 
with a postage meter. There's a model, 
electric or hand, for every office. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show 
you. Or send coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


a, Plvey- Bowes 
= Postage Meter 


Made by the leading maker of mailing machines 
Offices in 94 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Lid., Dept. 316, 1156 Bay Street, Toronto 


Like to put 
my own brand 
on my mail ! 










Yippee! Mail out fast, 
no lickum-stickum stamps ! 






PitNey-Bowes, INc. 
1216 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


(0 Send free Postal Rate Chart 
( Send booklet on DM Postage Meter 


Name 


Address 











Demonstration room at Westinghouse Research Laboratories is lighted by 112 glass pa 
These panels glow by electroluminescence when voltage is applied to them, giving offa 


| No light bulbs, tubes or fixtures— 


WESTINGHOUSE DEVELOP. 


ax light source: electroluminescence.* It is in the resea 

The very walls and ceiling glow; stage today but some day it will light homes and offi 

The walls and ceiling are covered with panels ab 

color of glass-paneled room can be as thick as a window pane. At the flick of a switch 

. panels shine evenly, turning the walls and ceiling i 

changed to suit taste a solid mass of light. The whole room is bathed i 
soft, uniform glow. 

Westinghouse Lamp Division Research has de 


This little room in the Westinghouse Research Labora- oped this new light source to the point where it gi 
tories is the first in the world to be lighted by a new light of almost any color. Simply by twisting a kno 


*Trade Name: Raye 





co 


even light. One of the wafer-thin pane held by E. G. F. Arnott, Directo 


Westinghouse Lamp Division. Panels « display board show 





A NEW SOURCE OF LIGHT 


will be possible to change the color of a room to match 
your clothing, your mood, or even the weather! 

The future holds great promise. Incandescent and 
fluorescent lighting already have been developed to 
such a high degree that further radical improvement 
is unlikely. But electroluminescence opens a whole 
new field in lighting. A national magazine reports 


that Westinghouse is way out in front in research 
in this new field of electroluminescence 

This new source of light is typical of the steady flow 
of discoveries and product improvements coming 
from some 200 Westinghouse laboratories spread 
across the country. In light research, as in a hundred 


other fields, you can be sure if it’s We stinghouse 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE. where BIG things are happening in RESEARCH 
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Headline of the Week 


In London’s weekly Observer, over an 
article on current British policy in the 
Middle East and the efforts of Canadian 
Major General E. L. M. Burns to form 
a U.N. police force: 


LONDON FIDDLES WHILE BURNS ROAMS 


"Shocking Proposal" 

Long under fire by editors for stifling 
news on the pretext of “security,” the 
Defense Department last week issued a 
report by its own special committee on the 
problem. The most explosive recommenda- 
tion: reporters should be summoned to 
“a grand jury investigation” to divulge 
their source in the case of any serious 
“leak” of information, This was so certain 
to infuriate the press that Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson pointedly tagged 
it with “serious reservations” as he re- 
leased the report. 

Wilson also felt serious reservations 
about a suggestion that the Government 
put out “a forceful statement to the press 
outlining the differences between ordinary 
peace and the present situation from the 
point of view of information security.” 
But on the whole, he complimented the 
committee, headed by Boston Lawyer 
Charles A. Coolidge, and gave orders for 
putting “the great majority” of its 28 
recommendations into effect. Among the 
recommendations that the press can cheer: 
make clear that the classification system 
is not to be used to suppress information 
not affecting national security. 

As the report was released, the House 
subcommittee on Government Operations, 
headed by California's Democratic Repre- 
sentative John E. Moss, opened new hear- 
ings in its investigation of Government 





on Daily Ex 
Lonpon “WorKER’s” PeTER FRYER 
Seeing led to doubt. 
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information policies. Moss denounced the 
grand jury proposal as “shocking.” Then 
his committee disclosed one reason why 
the Pentagon and reporters wrangled so 
much; none of the topmost information 
officers in the Army, Navy or Air Force 
had any previous experience in public- 
information jobs outside the Pentagon. 


Rebellion at the Worker 


For trying to serve Moscow in its cov- 
erage of the Hungarian rebellion, Lon- 
don’s Communist Daily Worker had a re- 
bellion on its own hands last week. Of its 
30 staffers. four quit and 19 signed a peti- 
tion protesting the paper’s whitewash of 
Soviet brutality. Angriest of those who 
quit was its star correspondent, Peter 
Fryer, fresh from his assignment in Buda- 
pest itself. The others: Political Cartoon- 
ist “Gabriel” (real name: James Friell), 
Features Editor Malcolm MacEwan and 
Film Critic Patrick Goldring. 

During Fryer’s fortnight in Budapest, 
Worker readers saw only one of his dis- 
patches, a wishy-washy interview with a 
British Communist living in Hungary. In 
his letter of resignation, published by the 
Worker when he threatened to “seek 
other means” of getting out the truth, 
Fryer disclosed that the dispatch had 
been heavily cut and two others had been 
killed altogether. Reason: they showed 
that Soviet intervention was “both crimi- 
nal and unnecessary.” 

In an interview that the Daily Express 
spread over six columns, Fryer charged 
that his editors had withheld one of his 
dispatches even from Worker staffers. He 
added: “It described certain excesses 
committed by Soviet troops. I saw the 
result of one of them. I saw an old man 
of 70 lying on the pavement dead, with a 
loaf of bread in his hand. He had been 
shot by a Soviet tank as he was coming 
away from a bread shop. I argued that 
there was no ‘White terror’ in Hungary. 
The rising against the Communist govern- 
ment of Hungary was supported by 99% 
of the people, including a great number 
of ordinary honest rank-and-file members 
of the Communist Party.” 


End of the Road 


By the time most correspondents got to 
Port Said last fortnight, the fighting was 
virtually over—and Paris-Match Photog- 
rapher-Reporter Jean Roy, 34, had the 
situation well in hand. The big (6 ft., 
190 lIbs.), handsome Frenchman (real 
name: Yves Leleu) was living up to his 
legend as the fire-eating knight-errant of 
war journalism. In the 24 hours since he 
had landed with the first French ground 
troops, Roy had taken over two jeeps and 
a Chevrolet truck, daubed each with a 
new license plate, “Balzac oo-24" (the 
phone number of Paris-Match). and 
whirled through a typical swashbuckling 
round of good deeds and derring-do. 

When Roy heard that hundreds of 
wounded Egyptians were suffering for lack 
of water and medical facilities in a hospi- 








Poris-Match 
“Paris-Matcn’s” JEAN Roy 


Daring led to danger. 


tal, he browbeat the French command into 
sending a water truck. When a French- 
speaking Egyptian woman pleaded for 
milk for her five small children, Roy 
rammed his jeep through the iron blind of 
a locked milk store. British MPs warned 
him that pillaging was a crime for which 
he could be shot. “O.K., go ahead and 
shoot.” said Roy. He gave one case of 
powdered milk to the woman, delivered a 
jeep load to a hospital. 

For his fellow correspondents, Roy 
commandeered Port Said’s second biggest 
hotel, the Eastern Exchange. They found 
nothing to eat, so he drove to French 
headquarters and traded his Chevrolet 
truck for three cases of French rations 
and three bottles of Chianti. 

Lust for Trouble. When Roy joined 
Paris-Match in 1949, his nose for news 
was indistinguishable from his lust for 
danger. As a World War II soldier, he 
parachuted into occupied France, landed 
in the Normandy invasion, was badly 
wounded at Bastogne (for which he won 
the Silver Star). As a civilian, he kept go- 
ing to war. In Guatemala during the anti- 
Communist revolution, he climbed over 
street barricades carrying not only a cam- 
era but a .45 Colt. During Tunisian riots, 
he calmly snapped pictures in the middle 
of a pillaging mob looking for Frenchmen 
to kill. In Indo-China, snipers’ bullets 
ripped his uniform without touching him. 
In Algeria, he was often as much as five 
hours ahead of advancing French troops. 
In Moscow. he stepped up to a high- 
ranking Soviet officer in the street, plucked 
off his shoulder-boards and said ‘“Thanks 
I'll keep these as souvenirs.” 

In his latest hunt for trouble in Egypt 
Roy teamed up with an oddly contrast- 
ing companion: short, owlish Photogra- 
pher David Seymour, 45. a grey-haired 
Polish-born, Sorbonne-educated American 
known affectionately almost everywhere 
as “Shim” (after his real name, Chimin), 
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IN HONG KONG THIS WEEK 


Here is the S. S. President Cleveland, all- 
fast at Kowloon Wharf, Hong Kong. For the 
moment her gay cruise crowd has vanished, 
immersed in exploration of the fabulous city 

. Activity has shifted from luxurious coun- 
try club lounges and sunny decks to clamor- 
ing cargo holds—teeming with men as the 
world's goods move one giant step closer to 
market... We stage this drama, with inter- 
esting variations, every day in one or more 
major world ports... li you’re a dollar-wise 
traffic man or a fancy-free adventurer, better 
ask your Forwarder or Travel Agent about 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Gencral Offices: 311 California Street 
San Francisco 4, California 





DATOPTIC from $89.50 


Magnify your days! Enjoy the 
convenience of knowing the 
date. Winds automatically, 
shrugs off water, dirt and shock 


SINCE 1859 


Write for Brochure of Ernest Bore! 
ladies tlemen's 


watches, and name of nearest dealer. 


collection of and xen 






<S 


HAVE THE BEST TIME EVERYWHERE 
ERNEST BOREL WATCHES 


1002 WALNUT, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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and as celebrated for his gentleness and 
sensibility as Roy for his daring. Violence 
had shadowed Shim’s life: the Nazis de- 
stroyed his family in Poland, and a Com- 
munist land mine in Indo-China killed 
his best friend, famed War Photographer 
Robert Capa, with whom Shim and 
France’s Henri Cartier-Bresson founded 
the picture agency Magnum Photos Inc. 
Yet Shim. who replaced Capa as president 
of Magnum, was no combat specialist; 
his most memorable pictures, collected in 
the UNESCO book Europe's Children, 
were compassionate shots of orphans in 
the rubble of post-World War II. 

Race to the Front. When a report 
reached Port Said that the Egyptians were 
sending a hospital train to the front to 
evacuate wounded, Shim and Roy hustled 
to shoot the scene. With Roy at the wheel, 
they raced south toward the front line 
along a road flanked on one side by the 
Suez Canal. on the other by a fresh-water 
canal. The front was unmarked. British 
paratroopers, dug in along the side of the 
road, saw the jeep coming and tried to 
wave it down. It roared by. Some 1,000 
yards down the road, it shot past an Egyp- 
tian outpost. Then the luck that had held 
so miraculously through wars, riots and 
revolutions was suddenly shattered in a 
burst of Egyptian machine-gun fire. The 
jeep swung crazily off the road with the 
riddled bodies of the two photographers, 
the first press casualties of the war that 
had halted with a cease-fire even before 
they were hit. 

.  & 

In Cyprus, where he had gone to cover 
the Egyptian fighting, 27-year-old Angus 
Macdonald of London’s weekly Spectator 
fell last week under a Cypriot assassin’s 
bullet, shot in the back on a Nicosia 
street. He was the third newsman to die 
in the Middle Eastern crisis. Ironically, 
his last dispatch argued “the bankruptcy 
of [ Britain’s Cyprus] policy of shoot first, 
negotiate afterwards.” 


Here Is My Prediction 
The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, which runs Columnist Drew Pearson 
on its comic page, let him get on the edi- 
torial page last week—as the target of a 
devastating letter. Signed “Nostradamus” 
(but known to the Post, which would 
identify him only as “a Washington mag- 
azine editor”), the letter writer noted that 
Pearson was reputed to score 85% in 
his “predictions of things to come.” By 
recalling the columnist’s Jan. 1 predic- 
tions for 1956. Nostradamus showed that 
Pearson had indeed approached 859— 
but wrong. Among the predictions: 
Adenauer will step down during the 
year. Sir Anthony Eden. whose health is 
worse than the public realizes, will take a 
much less part in the British government. 
Next spring or summer, Red China will 
begin its long-awaited attack on Quemoy 
and Matsu. The Matsus will be captured 
by the Chinese. A slump is due for mid- 
year. However, I predict the Eisenhower 
Administration will dust off various pub- 
lic works plans reminiscent of Harold 
Ickes’ PWA days. Congress will vote a 





Magn 
PHOTOGRAPHER Davip SEYMOUR 
Violence shadowed a gentle man. 


very modest tax relief for low-income 
groups only. In midwinter President Eisen- 
hower will announce that he will not run 
again. On the Democratic Adlai 
Stevenson will get .the nomination; but 
Harry Truman, once bitter against Sena- 


side, 


tor Kefauver, this time will throw his 
weight to Kefauver for Vice President.” 
Concluded the Post’s letter writer: 


“Please keep publishing Pearson on your 
comic page. He is so much funnier than 
all the rest. As to that series on Pearson 
now running in another famous publica- 
tion [the Satevepost’s “Confessions of an 
S.0.B.”], it seems to me your esteemed 
contemporary misses the point. To para- 
phrase that old vaudeville joke—it isn’t 
so much a question of who called that 
political prophet a so-and-so; the real 
point is who called that so-and-so a po- 
litical prophet!” 


Lost Cause 


Facts Forum, the most expensive per- 
sonal propaganda mill in the U.S., came 
to a halt last week. Launched five years 
ago by Dallas’ Haroldson Lafayette Hunt, 
67, whose oil, natural-gas and farmland 
interests give him an income of $200,000 
a day, Facts Forum billed itself as a “non- 
partisan, nonpolitical educational organi- 
zation.” But in its monthly Facts Forum 
News (reported circ. 100,000), a clutter 
of radio and TV shows, e.g., Reporters’ 
Roundup, Topic of the Week, and widely 
distributed “public-opinion” polls, Hunt's 
nonprofit—and_ tax-free—foundation pro- 
moted a far-right, McCarthyist line that 
saw “dangerously radical tendencies” in 
the Republican Party (Time, Jan. 11, 
1984). As he folded all the projects, paid 
off employees and bought up outstanding 
contracts, publicity-shy Hunt kept mum 
as usual. But his programs were plainly 
victims of acute public indifference. Said 
one of his associates: “He just got tired 
of useless and lost causes.” 
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go turbo-prop! 





nh Capital Airlines is now serving 27 cities with 50 Viscounts featuring non-stop service between New York and Chicago. 


Every day, more and more Americans are discovering the turbo-prop engines to give the smoothest flight in the 
many new joys of turbo-prop flight by traveling via history of modern aviation. 

Vickers Viscounts. The first and only turbo-prop airliners 
in North America, Viscounts now regularly serve New 
York, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 


The Viscount now provides faster, quieter, virtually vibra- 
tionless flight on the major routes of Capital Airlines, 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, British West Indian Airv 





Cle nd, Montreal, Toronto, Atlanta, Birmingham, Cul ; ' : , ‘1 

y . ana an any otner airlines ut 1e worl 
Mobile, New Orleans, Miami and the Caribbean. ubana and many other airlines throughout the work 
The Viscount is the first performance-proved aircraft of the Don’t miss the opportunity to fly in a Viscount. It’s an 
turbo-prop age. It is powered by four Rolls-Royce Dart entirely new and wonderful experience in air travel. 

turbo-prop ( iG 

VICKERS U IN, 

POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROY ENGINES 





—a 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND © MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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Hugh Lunsford—Knoxville Journal 


TENNESSEE'S Mayors (45) Rotts Out on Run-Pass Option Pray 


To the Top of the List 


Tennessee’s _slow-starting Volunteers 
looked like anything but the nation’s top 
team they were cracked up to be. By the 
end of the first quarter last week they 
were losing to Mississippi 7-0, and that 
seemed only the beginning. Time after 
time, Ole Miss passes caught the Volunteer 
secondary flat-footed; Tennessee fumbles 
stopped every drive before it was well 
started. But Tennessee Quarterback John- 
ny Majors was magnificently unflustered. 
While his team got untracked, Johnny 
killed time with old-fashioned football 
he punted and prayed for the breaks. 

For a while, the breaks came slowly. By 
half time the Volunteers were doing no 
better than a 7-7 tie. A locker-room talk 
from Coach Bowden Wyatt and a message 
from Athletic Director General Bob Ney- 
land, scouting in the pressbox. corrected 
the team’s mistakes. Now the Volunteers 
began to get the jump, and they forced 
Mississippi's first big mistake: an inter- 
cepted Mississippi pass led to a quick 
touchdown. Then, with Majors faking Ole 
Miss defenders off balance and hitting his 
receivers with passes that practically had 
handles, Tennessee went in front to stay 
21-7. After that, a well-drilled second 
team smothered the Mississippi attack 
while scoring once more on their own. 
Final score: Tennessee 27, Mississippi 7. 

Simple Philosophy. Watching their 
team scramble back into the ball game 
Volunteer fans reminded themselves that 
playing the breaks is what Johnny Majors 
and the rest of Coach Bowden Wyatt's 
boys do best. They have to. The Volun- 
teers started the season with a squad that 
no self-styled expert took seriously, Of 
course, they had little Johnny (5 ft. 10 
in., 162 lbs.). and he could do anything 
with a football; they also had a couple of 
tough line men: End Buddy Cruze. Tackle 
and Captain John Gordy. But that was 
about all. Making the best of a bad situa- 
tion. Coach Wyatt worked hard with his 
second-stringers, tried to build a club that 
could hold off the opposition while his 
stars caught their breath. His philosophy 
was disarmingly simple: “We play to keep 
the other guys bottled up down deep and 
watch their mistakes. Then, when you get 
a break, you've only got a short way to go 
to score. It beats marching down the field 
on your own, Let the other guy give you 
a hand.” 

Wyatt's scheme worked so well that 
Tennessee suddenly found itself boasting 
an unbeaten team, In seven games, the 
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Punt, pass and pray for the breaks, 


SPORT 


Volunteers made the most of their breaks, 
picked up 15 enemy fumbles, turned nine 
of them into scores. In between, they 
fielded a fast, shifty, single-wing offense, 
built around the talents of Quarterback 
Johnny Majors. His unerring quick kicks 
became a sharp offensive weapon; his 
passes were almost always on target. On 
roll-out, run-pass option plays he gave the 
best defense fits. His pixvish, mincing gait 
was faster than it looked, and he proved 
to be one of those rare backs who can run 
in one direction and fire a pass in the 
other without breaking stride. 

No Surprise. Around the Tennessee 
hills, little Johnny’s cool skill comes as no 
surprise. He was born to football. Johnny 
has four brothers, ranging from seven to 
19, all of whom play; his father, Shirley 
Majors, coaches Huntland (Tenn.) High 
School's outstanding team, which has won 
7° games, tied one, and lost only one in 
the last seven years. 

After Johnny's statewide cheering sec- 
tion got over the tension of that slow first 
quarter last week, the fans realized that 
they had never really had anything to 
worry about. All they had to do was wait 
for the breaks and watch the Volunteers 
win a sure shot at the Sugar Bowl in New 
Orleans and a sure spot among the best 
college football teams in the U.S. 








P ° Associated Press 
Suot-Putrer O'Brien & Coacu KELLY 
Worry, work and win, 





Who Needs Steaks? 


After a long overdue medical checkup, 
some of the hoariest traditions of sport 
were declared no better than a hypochon- 
driac’s fancies. 

@ The training-table menu of steaks and 
chops is an overworked ritual, say a trio of 
Harvard doctors in the current Journal of 
the American Medical Association. Good 
red meat is good for anyone; but though 
it may make an athlete think he is strong- 
er, it works no more magic than the 
ground lions’-teeth with which ancient 
warriors spiced their meals. For the most 
part, “there is considerable doubt whether 
manipulation of an adequate diet can en- 
hance performance . . . The best diet for 
an athlete is one that he enjoys and one 
that, at the same time. provides a variety 
of nutritious foods in amounts adequate to 
maintain his weight at an optimal level.” 

Q After conducting a series of experiments 
with college trackmen, Springfield College 
(Mass.) physiologists reported that most 
pre-race warmups are practically useless. 
Setting-up exercises and a variety of mas- 
sage techniques made no noticeable dif- 
ferences in the performances of Spring- 
field runners. Nor could the scientists find 
any evidence that warming up reduces the 
number of athletic injuries. Their dead- 
pan conclusion: “No one will question the 
beneficial effect of warming up when limbs 
may be almost numb from cold, but there 
is a suspicion that the practice of warming 
up is frequently overdone.” 


Greatest U.S. Team Ever 


On the eve of the games. bitterness still 
flared in Melbourne's Olympic Village. Of- 
ficials waited nervously to see whether 
any more nations would pull out; the Hun- 
garian team tore down the Communist 
flag, hoisted, black-draped, a Hungarian 
flag with the Kossuth arms. But the big 
news was about the U.S. team. 

For weeks U.S. track buffs had been 
singing the blues because of injuries and 
poor pre-Australian performances. Only 
Coach Jim Kelly was unperturbed. and 
last week reports from Melbourne about 
warmup sessions proved him correct. Min- 
nesota’s Fortune Gordien ambled out to 
the practice field and spun his discus in a 
casual, 195-ft. toss that bettered his own 
world record, California’s Cy Young, hold- 
er of the 1952 Olympic javelin mark 
(242 ft. } in.), broke that record by fling- 
ing his spear 256 ft. 

Next day, in a tune-up meet at Gee- 
long, 45 miles away, the U.S. team put on 
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Col. Frank Thompson, t S.A. (Ret.) —Chairman of the Board, Glenmore Distilleries 


Colonel Thompson always 
steers the same course... 


“T figure when you've got something 
good, it’s smart to stick with it,” says 
Col. Thompson, “That's just as true 
for running with a good wind as it is 
for making a fine 100 Prool Bourbon. 

“We sull make our Old Kentucky 
Tavern the real old-time way. Then 
we age it 7 long years in special Open 
Rick that 


warehouses breathe fresh 


in artilicially-heated ware- 
houses like they use lor mass-produced 
whiskies. 


air—not 


“We lose a lot by evaporation ow 
way, but what's left gets mellowed bet- 
tey—by Nature! I'd be honored to have 
you try some—in either the regula 


Holiday 


diflerent color 


bottle or our 
four 


Decanters in 
choices.” 


KENTUCKY TAVERN 


J VEARS OLD 
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A Type ZW Lionel Trainmaster transformer can operate four trains simultaneously. 


Tough new bronze makes railroading fun last longer 





E 
Two of the 


r abi Hu 
fine-grain hor bronz the trol 
cbove. Turned by hand throt ind d tt 
regulate voltcge to cont tr 


THE PROBLEM: Much of the fun of 
model railroading depends on the con- 
trols. That's why Lionel insists that con- 
trols be tough precision instruments. For 
example, inside the Trainmaster trans- 
former (above) movable arms regulate 
voltage to change train speed. These 
arms have to be good conductors of elec- 
tricity—springy to maintain a steady elec- 
trical contact. And they must be tough 


enough to stand up under the exacting 
demands of engineers, young and old. 
But the design of these intricate parts 
called for sharp bends in the metal. 
Using regular phosphor bronze, Lionel 
had difficulty with fractures in making 
the bends. They considered turning to a 
different and more expensive alloy. 


THE SOLUTION: First, however, they 
consulted spec ialists of The American 
Brass Company, who had developed a 
new kind ot phosphor bronze called 
Duraflex Because Duraflex has an ex- 
tremely fine grain, it can be formed 
more easily and has a harder, smoother, 
more scratch-resistant surface. It also 
has good electrical conductivity and 
high resistance to corrosion Lionel 
tried it. Fractures were eliminated—the 
strength and resilience of the movable 
arms were improved So Lionel cut re- 
jects and now has controls that work 


better and last longer—at no extra cost, 
because Duraflex costs no more than 
ordinary phosphor bronze. 


THE FUTURE: Superior new products 
like Duraflex—and Formbrite” , a super- 
fine-grain drawing brass that cuts polish- 
ing costs — typify the ways in which 
Anaconda and its manufacturing com- 
panies, The American Brass Company 
and Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
are helping industry make better prod- 
ucts and reduce manufacturing costs. 
Whether you need a special alloy or 
shape in copper, brass, or bronze—elec- 
trical conductors of copper or aluminum 
—see the Man from Anaconda. The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, New 


York 4, N.Y. 
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a spectacular performance. Nearly all the 
injured had recovered; they bore down 
and won six out of eight events, swept 
the first three places in four of them. 
Parry O'Brien, world’s best shot-putter, 
got off a 60 ft. 44 in. toss to stay in front 
of Teammates Bill Nieder and Ken Ban- 
tum. California’s Bob Richards and Bob 
Gutowski cleared 14 ft. 8 in. and George 
Mattos reached 14 ft. to dominate the 
pole vault. Lanky Charley Dumas, only 
man ever to high jump 7 ft. officially, 
settled for 6 ft. 6 in., two inches ahead of 
Teammates Phil Reavis and Vern Wilson. 
High Hurdlers Jack Davis, Lee Calhoun 
and Joel Shankle also finished 1, 2, 3. In 
a later meet, Davis set a world’s 120-yd. 
high-hurdle record at 13.3 sec. 

For all the heartening U.S. achieve- 
ments, the heartbreaking failure of Aus- 
tralia’s John Landy spoiled the day. Test- 
ing his sore legs for the first time in weeks 
against topflight competition, the world’s 
fastest miler finished eleventh in a two- 
mile run. “This could be the end,”’ said 
the dejected champ. “Every step was an 
effort. There’s no time to get fit.” 

There was time for Russian observers 
to get a striking view of U.S. power, and 
Soviet Coach Gabriel Korobkov was prop- 
erly impressed, “This U.S. team,” said he, 
“is the greatest ever assembled by any 
country any time.” 


Scoreboard 

@ As football rounded the November cor- 
ner, conference standings and bowl claims 
began to come into focus. Yale, still 
smarting from eight defeats in the last 
nine games with Princeton, buried the 
previously unbeaten Tigers 42-20, assured 
itself at least a tie for the Ivy League 
championship. lowa's Hawkeyes hung on 
to a thin 6-0 lead over Ohio State, edged 
up on the Big Ten title and copped their 
tickets to the Rose Bowl. Michigan State 
dropped out of the Big Ten title scramble 
by losing to Minnesota, 14-13. Oregon 
State just managed to squeak past Idaho, 
14-10, won a rematch with lowa in Pasa- 
dena. Pitt, which will happily accept a 
bow! bid, proved it could handle one by 
tripping Army, 20-7. 

G Comfortably ahead of any spring dick- 
ering over salary, Yankee Mickey Mantle 
was practically assured of a sizable raise 
by the Baseball Writers Association. New 
York's switch-hitting center fielder was 
the sportswriters’ unanimous choice as the 
American League’s Most Valuable Player 
in 1956. Runner-up: the Yankees’ Catcher 
Yogi Berra, winner the last two years. 
@ As a last-minute reminder of what the 
Olympics lost when the Dutch withdrew 
(Time, Nov. 19), Holland's lithe young 
(16) swimmer, Atie Voorbij, lowered the 
world’s roo-meter butterfly record by 1.3 
seconds. churned the distance in 1:10.5. 
Next day her teammate, Ada den Haan, 
15, set a new 200-meter breast-stroke rec- 
ord of 2:46.4. 

@ Leaving the pack behind in the stretch, 
a French colt named Master Boing took 
the Washington, D.C. International at Lau- 
rel, Md., by five lengths from the Ameri- 
can horse, Mr, Gus. 
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4 reasons a Pageant Projector 
helps you make the most of 
every movie showing 





1. Simple setups—Folding reel arms, in- 
place drive belts, film path printed on the 
projector, plus new spring-loaded sprockets, 
make it easy for anyone to put on a good 
show, And single-switch reversing lets you 
Start at the opening frame, rerun important 
scenes for emphasis. 





2. Minimum maintenance— Lifetime lubri- 
cation of the Pageant takes place at the 
factory. For you it means an end to costly 
and disrupting breakdowns due to improper 
lubrication, the most common cause of pro- 
jector difficulty. You can be sure your port- 
able Pageant is ready for use when you 
want it. 





3. Luminous pictures—Brightness of the 
projected image reaches a new level with the 
Pageant’s fine optics and Super-40 Shutter. 
At sound speed, a 2-bladed shutter mecha- 
nism automatically projects 40% more light 
than standard shutters . . . permits showings 
in lighted rooms, adds crispness to screen 
images. 


4. True, comfortable sound—The Pageant 
offers a simplified fidelity adjustment which 
permits making the most of every sound 
track, regardless of image position. It also 
has tone and volume controls for precise, 
comfortable sound and a well-baffled speak- 
er for full frequency response. 


Make your own eye and ear test 


Visit your nearest Kodak dealer for a full 
demonstration of the Kodascope PAG- 
EANT 1I6mm Sound Projector’s merits, 
See, hear, and learn how and why the Pag- 
eant takes the “project” out of projection. 


no obligation. 
NAME 


STREET 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope 
PAGEANT 16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who con 
give me a demonstration. | understand | am under 


ORGANIZATION___ 


Choice of 3 models—one to match your 
16mm projection needs exactly. 

For a preliminary evaluation, send for 
this free brochure. No cost or obligation, 
of course. 











EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“THE TEN FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF BALTIMORE” ON JOHNS HOPKINS MURAL 


ART 





The Barrister & the Beauties 


Baltimore Bachelor Alfred Jenkins 
Shriver was a legal expert who prided him- 
self on his skill with wills and his eye for 
beauty. He left behind, after his death in 
1939, a dilly of a will to prove both points 
of pride. Not counting 235 bottles of 
scotch, 165 bottles of champagne, 15 gal- 
lons of pure alcohol and one bottle ‘of 
Howard County applejack (all of which 
went down the drain to avoid tax compli- 
cations), he left a round $900,000 to his 
alma mater, Johns Hopkins University, to 
build Shriver Hall of materials “the best 
obtainable in the world.” And he tied his 
bequest down with stipulations that made 
it to his confreres “one of the most re- 
markable documents of our time.” 

Benefactor Shriver’s idea of how his 
early roth century Georgian brick memo- 


BEN MARTIN 


ARTIST KROLL & MODEL 
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rial should be decorated turned out to 
require the services of half a dozen artists 
and sculptors. On view last week was the 
largest item of all: a 640-sq. ft. mural for 
the main lobby, made up of panels depict- 
ing the early faculty of the Medical 
School, the early faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins, philanthropists of Baltimore, the pic- 
ture of Shriver’s class of 1891 and a deep, 
cotillion bow from Bachelor Shriver to 
The Ten Famous Beauties of Baltimore, 
each shown “at the height of her beauty.” 

To paint the mural, involving a total of 
120-0dd figures, Johns Hopkins commis- 
sioned Painter Leon Kroll, 71, famed as 
“dean of U.S. nude-painters,”” who labored 
24 years on the task. Unquestioned hit of 
the series, and for Muralist Kroll (“I like 
women better than men”) a labor of love, 
are the Baltimore belles. To record them, 
Kroll started with nude models (see cut), 
then borrowed or bought authentic turn- 
of-the-century gowns, used photographs 
and Baltimorites’ recollections to recapture 
the exact features and coloring of the 
originals. 

Kroll frankly admits that “the nude 
studies might have shocked the ladies if 
they had been alive” (only one of them 
is: handsome. octogenarian Mrs. De 
Courcy Wright Thom of Baltimore), but 
he points out. “That way I could capture 
the movement of the body better. the 
fall of the legs and breasts.” For Kroll, 
who holds that “the human body is the 
most beautiful thing in the world,” paint- 
ing clothes on the nudes was the reluctant, 
if necessary, next step. The finished paint- 
ing shows half an instep. no ankle. The 
result turned the bacchanal into a proper 
tea party on the lawn before Johns Hop- 
kins’ old “Homewood House,” which was 
probably just what Bachelor Shriver had 
in mind all along. 








HE expansive ground floor of Paris’ 
Musée National d’Art Moderne looked 
like a specter-haunted landscape from 
Mars. Bird-men, ten inches tall, made up 
of a human thorax, bare-boned ribs and a 
spinal column topped by oversized beak 
and reptilian eves, stared back at the 
spectators. A human-size Praying Mantis 
in female form crouched ready to spring; 
a Shepherd with hali-decayed body tot- 
tering on three spindle legs looked more 
like an abandoned sheep carcass than a 
human figure. The reason for this night- 
mare in Paris last week: 82 pieces finished 
in the last twelve years by French Sculp- 
tress Germaine Richier. 

Rated in the forefront of French art 
ever since she won first prize in sculpture 
at Sao Paulo’s 1951 Bienal, Sculptress 
Richier, 52, does not see beauty as the 
world usually views it. Says she: “I am 
more attracted by the trunk of a dead 
tree than by an apple tree in full bloom.” 
Along with such dissimilar sculptors as 
Swiss-born Alberto Giacometti and Brit- 
ain’s Henry Moore, Germaine Richier 
takes her stand as a Pygmalion-in-reverse. 
Rather than working inert sculptor’s ma- 
terials to the polished, lifelike perfection 
of idealized beauty, she clings to the 
magic moment of metamorphosis, when 
half-glimpsed form begins to emerge from 
mute matter. 

Richier rejects the suggestion her work 
is morbid. Says she: “I merely try to see 
below the surface of things.” As an ex- 
ample she points to Tauromachy (see op- 
posite), in which the sculptress has inter- 
posed a preview of destiny between the 
viewer and the bullfighter enjoying his 
moment of triumph. Explains Richier: 
“He killed the bull, but he knows he too 
is going to die some day.’ By taking her 
inspiration from the forms the clay sug- 
gests as she works, Germaine Richier has 
opened the door to subconscious prompt- 
ings which French critics find “disturb- 
ing, irritating, but teeming with life.” As 
a result they classify her as “a sculptor- 
poet in an age of sculptor-architects.” 


JOHN SADOVY 


ws 


SCULPTRESS RICHIER & WORK 
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THE MOUNTAIN, by France's Germaine Richier, shows 
two wildly dancing figures, sculpted to look like fantastic 


gnarled stumps with bared roots clinging to mountainside. 


» 


DEVIL WITH CLAWS is emaciated figure whose rough skin 
sticklike elbows simulate bark and sticks. Bare armature, used 
to steady statue, appears as trap being set by sinister nymph. 


TAUROMACHY evokes bull ring’s scent of 
death by depicting both slain bull’s head 
and strutting matador as victims of decay. 














Also goes to work instantly to relieve 
pains of Neuritis, Neuralgia, Nor- 
mal Periodic Pain and Distress of 
Colds. 


Anacin not only gives stronger, faster 
but also safer relief from pain. Anacin 
Tablets can not upset the stomach. 
They contain no narcotics or habit- 
forming ingredients. Despite their 
great strength, you can take Anacin 
Tablets as directed as often as needed 
without the slightest harm. 


You see, Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medi- 
cally proven, active ingredients. 


The highest medical authorities in the 
nation declare that the Anacin way — 
a formula combining smaller quanti- 
ties of a number of highly effective 
pain relievers — gives faster, more 
effective and safer relief than a large 


Can not upset 


Your Stomach! 
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Get faster relief with 


STRONGER YET SAFER 


ANACIN 





dose of one single drug. This is one of 
the first fundamentals of medicine 
taught in all schools of medicine and 
dentistry. Just ask your own physician 
or dentist if this isn’t true, 


So whenever stronger yet safer medi- 
cation is needed — you can depend 
upon Anacin, Remember — no single 
drug can give you the same strong safe 
relief of Anacin’s combination of 
powerful pain relievers. Buy Anacin 
Tablets today, 


If pain persists — see your doctor. 


Highest medical authorities have 
established beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that Anacin’s combina- 
tion of potent pain relievers acts 


smoother and more efficiently 
than any single drug. 





MILESTONES 


Married. Joseph Wilbur (Joe) Ad- 
cock, 29, lofty (6 ft. 4 in.), fence-busting 
first baseman for the Milwaukee Braves; 
and pretty. brunette Secretary Joan 
James, 23; in Dodgeville. Wis. 





Died. Vice Admiral Ralph Andrew 
Ofstie. 59, bemedaled onetime hot Navy 
pilot (he set three speed records for sea- 
planes in a 1924 meet), later commander 
of naval forces in the Far East (1951-52). 
who served with the Joint Chiefs of Stati 
Evaluation Group for the 1946 Bikini 
tests, in 1949 declared that strategic atom- 
ic bombing was little more than “random 
mass slaughter,” militarily unsound and 
morally questionable; after long illness: 
in Bethesda, Md, 


Died. Princess Elizabeth of Rumania, 
62, beauteous, dark-haired sister of the 
late King Carol II of Rumania, and one- 
time (1922-35) Queen of Greece; of a 
heart ailment, a month after she adopted 
the Marquis Mare de Savrat, her hand- 
some, 33-year-old French equerry, gave 
him her family name of Hohenzollern 
in Cannes, France. Elizabeth married the 
Greek Crown Prince in 1921, shared the 
throne with him when he became King 
George IT of Greece (September tg22), 
fled to Rumania in exile when the late 
George was ousted after 15 months, 
rocked the Balkans by charging unfaith- 
fulness and desertion, pouting, “I never 
wanted to be a queen,” when she di- 
vorced him in 1935. 


Died. Dr. Juan Negrin, 64, round-faced 
socialist and University of Madrid physi- 
ologist, who became Loyalist Spain’s last 
premier (May, 1937) ten months after the 
Spanish Civil War broke out. for two 
years led the crumbling republic’s fight 
against Franco’s Axis-backed forces; of a 
heart attack: in Paris. Left-winger Negrin 
got aid from Russia, later was charged by 
onetime Defense Minister Indalecio Prie- 
to with having smuggled $566 million in 
Loyalist bullion to Russia while finance 
minister in 1936. 


Died. Clifford Mooers, 67, horse breed- 
er and onetime Alaska gold prospector, 
dirt-track auto racer, World War I flyer, 
lawyer and oil wildcatter, who settled 
down to horse racing after his wells start- 
ed to gush, hit the big time fast (1949) 
when his Old Rockport went to post at 
33 to 1, copped the $141,800 Santa Anita 
Derby; between planes at New York's 
LaGuardia Field, en route from Kentucky 
to Pawtucket, R.I., to see one of his 
horses at Narragansett Park. 


Died. Floyd Buckley, 82. Broadway's 
oldest performing actor (he played the 
mustached pappy of Mountain Boy Will 
Stockdale in No Time for Sergeants), who 
started trouping in 1899 with Buffalo 
Bill's Wild West Show; of an aortic aneu- 
rism suffered after his 445th straight per- 
formance in Sergeants; in New York City. 
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the most distinguished 
Whiskey Gift of the Holiday Season 


The whiskey ... chosen as best by the Bellows Partners 
for their own use, their own giving. 

The decanter... designed and executed by master glass- 
makers in Swedish Modern. It may be used, when the 
whiskey is gone, as a decanter for wine... or as a water 
pitcher, a vase, a smart “‘fill-in” piece for mantel, 
bookcase or end table. 

You pay the regular price for the whiskey, nothing at all 


for the decanter. It’s our Holiday Gift to you, 


BIE ILOWS 


EYRLLOWS 





| 
THE CASE OF 12 — solves a ae 
dozen gift problems at once. 
(And in many states, you save 
when you buy by the case.) 


THE CARTON — glamorizes, 
protects, and presents your gift. 





























An example of the power of a few words in print... 









How one company 
is increasing its Income 
*25 million this year 


... and adding 
790,000 new customers 


Many prospects brought copies of the magazine into State Farm offices 


and asked, “Is this the car insurance I read about in Reader's Digest?” 


AST YEAR the State Farm Mutual Automobile 

Insurance Company (Bloomington, Illinois) had 
4,000,000 policyholders among car owners. This means 
the company insured more automobiles than any other 
company in the nation. 


Despite this fact and despite stiffer-than-ever competi- 
tion in its feld—State Farm in 1956 shows a remarkable 
increase in business. As this message goes to press, 1956 
new-policy sales are up 29°% over the same period last 


year. Sales this year, as before, have been made by State 


Farm's 7,500 agents across the country. And sales have 


been promoted, as before, by well-planned advertising. 


The company took one new step 
There was one great difference, however, this year. 
In the January, 1956 issue of Reader's Digest, State Farm 
ran an unusual advertisement. In the space of six pages, 
it told automobile owners a detailed story of the advan- 
tages of being insured by the State Farm Company. The 
company chose Reader’s Digest, its management said, 


because the Digest reaches more readers than any other 





magazine —and at the lowest cost per reader. Research 
showed that the Digest’s 11,000,000 families own a total 
of 10,975,750 cars, and bought a third of all the nation’s 
new cars last year—a tremendous market for automobile 
insurance. 


So the State Farm people expected results from the 
Digest advertisement, they said, but nothing like the 
action that came... 


A single advertisement started a sales trend 
Two weeks after the January issue of the Digest ap- 
peared, Thomas C. Morrill, vice-president of State Farm 
wrote: 

“From every sales area, agents report a steady flow of 
new business traced directly to Reader's Digest.” 

Then in March he wrote again: 

“Our sales in January and February are running well 
ahead of last year. And our advertisement in the Digest 
should be given a great share of the credit for this. This 
ad was the motivating force in the most powerful single 
promotional activity we have ever carried out. Its depth 
and continuing influence are so great they can't be totally 
measured.” 


Later Mr. Morrill reported that more than seven out 
of every ten agents were still using the promotion as 
basic sales material more than six months after the ad 
appeared. 


A booklet boosted the trend 


To help their agents take advantage of the Digest adver- 
tising, State Farm offered them a booklet entitled “What 
Every Car Owner Should Know” containing a reprint 
of the ad along with effective automotive articles from 
recent issues of Reader's Digest. 


Agents ordered and paid for 750,000 copies of this 
booklet for distribution to prospects. 


And old policyholders were helping too. When bills 
for renewal of policies went out to policyholders, the 
booklet containing the Digest ad and articles was offered 
in exchange for the name of another prospect. To date, 
policyholders have sent in 149,000 names of new prospects. 





“At our current rate of sales,” says Mr. Morrill, “State 
Farm's income for 1956 will be more than $25,000,000 
above last year, and we'll have 750,000 new customers. 
We owe a great share of this new business to stepped-up 
sales promotion activity led off by our six-page adver- 
tisement in the Digest.” 


How belief leads to action 


Why did so many people respond so quickly and so 
favorably? Simply because people who read the Digest 
— 32,000,000 of them — read the magazine closely — and 
have learned they can believe what they read. Many new 
policyholders told the State Farm agents, “I knew yours 
must be a good company when I saw your advertisement 
in Reader's Digest.” Many prospects even brought copies 
of the magazine into the agents’ offices. 


Each month the Digest opens new worlds... furnishes 
new inspiration...to millions of intelligent people in 
all walks of life. They keep and refer repeatedly to their 
copies of the Digest. 

More advertisers are learning that a compelling mes- 
sage about a good product or service delivered in this 
environment of faith and trust can produce results un- 
matched by any other medium. 


The Largest Market in the World 


© 32 million people in the United States read the 
Digest every month — far more than read any 
other magazine, 


© Paid circulation is now 11,024,410 per issue. This 
is an increase of nearly one million since the Digest 


began to accept advertising last year. 


© The Digest can get your advertising message before 
more men and women in every age group — at 
every income level — in every marketing area — 
than any other magazine. 

Advertisers are reaching more families per dollar in 

the Digest than in any other magazine. 





People have faith in }Readers D ige St 


Largest magazine circulation in the nation... and in the world 


11 million copies bought per month in the U.S.A... .8 million more in 100 other countries, 
reaching a total of more than 60 million readers throughout the free world 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Shock Wave from Suez 


As the Middle East crisis flared and 
flickered last week, the New York Stock 
Exchange retlected the developments hour 
by hour. Led by big international oils like 
Gulf, Royal Dutch Shell. Standard Oil 
(N.J.), some stocks bounced up more 
than two points in an hour, then slipped 
back. By week's end the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average had dipped to 480.67 for 
a 4.68-point loss. Only steels were con- 
sistent gainers, and there the star was 
Lukens Steel, makers of heavy steel plate 
for ships. Jumping as much as 12 points 
a session, it shot 344 points higher during 
the week, closed at a new peak of 148 for 
a better than 300% gain since Jan, 1. 

What spurred the steels was news of a 
huge tanker boom for U.S. shipyards. 
Everywhere, new orders were flooding in, 
old tankers going for record prices. When 
the Maritime Administration offered six 
mothballed T-2 tankers for sale last week, 
it got 240 bids from 44 bidders, some 
offering as much as $2.456,525 for ships 
that originally cost an average $3,000,000 
to build during World War II, were worth 
less than $1,000,000 apiece until war 
broke out in the Middle East. In Chester, 
Pa., Sun Shipbuilding Corp. signed orders 
for two new 30,000-ton tankers, expected 
to close deals for several 45,000-ton tank- 
ers and several more giant 60,000-ton su- 
pertankers in the “near future.” Said Sun 
President R. K. Burke, who was getting 
half a dozen new inquiries daily: “The 
market is wild, and nobody knows where 
it is going to go.” 

High Hurdle. To meet the demand for 
new shipping, the highest hurdle to jump 
is the shortage of steel. Merely counting 
current orders, shipbuilders will need at 
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least 170,000 tons of steel plate this year. 
Yet plate is so tight that deliveries have 
already fallen 40°; behind demand. With 
the new orders, the shortage is so serious 
that Government maritime officials are 
talking about some sort of priority sys- 
tem to allocate supplies. The problem is 
that so many industries are pinched for 
supplies that the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization fears that special treatment for 
shipbuilders will bring demands from 
many other vital industries, force the 
Government to institute a complete con- 
trolled-materials program such as the one 
in effect during the Korean war. 

The U.S, oil industry is also throbbing 
with a headache over the Middle East. In 
Texas a major argument raged between 
independent oilmen and the big compa- 
nies over how to supply Europe with oil 
to tide it over until supplies start flowing 
freely again from Arab fields. While ma- 
jor companies want to boost U.S. produc- 
tion, the independents insist that the 
shortage should be filled from. existing 
U.S. supplies above ground, argue that 
production increases will only result in 
bigger domestic surpluses once the imme- 
diate Suez crisis is past. As of last week, 
at least, the independents were winning. 
The Texas Railroad Commission, which 
controls some 45° of all U.S. production, 
boosted allowable production barely 75.- 
503 bbls. to 3,442,952 bbls. daily, just 
25% of what big oilmen wanted. 

Higher Prices. Though many U.S. oil- 
men confidently predicted that the oil 
crisis would end soon. few Europeans were 
as optimistic, looked ahead gloomily to 
higher prices. short supplies, gas ration- 
ing, mounting unemployment as oil- 
dependent industries were forced to slow 
down, Britain has already asked drivers 
to stay off the road voluntarily to con- 


serve fuel, expects full-scale rationing by 
Christmas (see ForetGx News). But de- 
spite their troubles, London’s papers coulc 
still note. with a wry smile. that the 
Arabs had their troubles. too, were unable 
to ship abroad all the oil they produced. 

In France, where 30° of all factories 
depend upon oil for fuel, the pinch is al: 
ready starting to hurt. French railroad: 
are cutting back schedules, switching from 
diesels to steam engines. Gasoline deliv. 
eries are down 20%, and the booming 
French Riviera tourist resorts are erying 
disaster; within a few days of the firs’ 
gasoline restrictions, hotel occupancy 
dropped as much as 75% below normal 
In Denmark and Spain there is also the 
glum specter of rationing. with fuel sup 
plies down as much as 256; Sweden anc 
Switzerland have already banned pleasure 
driving on weekends. 

Pool Agreement. For the short run 
France and the rest of Europe looked te 
the U.S. to supply their needs. In Pari: 
last week. 17 nations formed an oil-poo 
agreement to handle oil imports by a “col 
lective, cooperative effort” on a govern 
mental level. Estimated cost at current 
prices: $4,000,000 per day to buy abou 
1,000,000 bbls. of Western oil daily anc 
ship it to Europe. It will soon cost ever 
more; oil prices are already starting t¢ 
edge up, and tanker rates, which increasec 
38% in the last two months, are nearly 
150% higher than last year at this time 
and at the highest point since the Ko 
rean war. 

So far, the U.S., which hopes to remair 
friendly with Arab nations, has no officia 
Government program to help out. In 
stead, the U.S. wants Europe to buy oi 
on the open market and from private U.S 
oil companies. To make it easier, the Jus 
tice Department last week approved ¢ 
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plan whereby 15 major U.S. oil companies 
would form a single marketing combine 
to supply Europe without laying them- 
selves open to antitrust prosecution. Said 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell: “The 
plan contains features which T might well 
deem objectionable in other circum- 
stances. However. I reluctantly concluded 
that this plan of action should be ap- 
proved.” 


AGRICULTURE 


The Giveaway Grocer 

Many a fire station, church basement or 
community center across the U.S. last 
week presented a scene more suggestive of 
the Depression than of the most prosper- 
ous vear in U.S. history. Lines of citizens 
edged slowly up to makeshift: counters, 
walked out with armloads of milk. butter. 
flour, or more than a dozen other food- 
stufis—all for free. The giveaway grocer: 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Such scenes help explain why the Gov- 
ernment’s huge stores of agricultural sur- 
pluses have recently been dropping at a 
surprising rate. While the school-lunch 
program got more than $100 million last 
fiscal year, the fastest-growing part of the 
domestic disposal program is the handout 
program to welfare and needy families: 
last fiseal year Soo million worth of food 
Was given to 3.100.000 people in 36 states. 
More and more states are hopping on the 
bandwagon; only last month New York 
signed up to receive its share of the 
free groceries. 

Big & Bountiful. Although Govern- 
ment surpluses have been doled out to the 
needy since 1933. the present program 
bears little relation to the nation’s eco- 
nomic state. The program got its big 
boost in 1954, when Kentucky's Demo- 
cratic Senator Earle C., Clements and Vir- 
ginia’s Democratic Representative W. Pat 
Jennings opened the floodgates with a bill 
providing that surplus food be made avail- 
able in coal-mining areas with high unem- 
ployment. Since then the amount of free 
food has jumped tenfold, a total large 
enough to compete with grocers in many 
towns, bountiful enough to favor many 
who could hardly qualify as needy, 

Pennsylvania, the leading consumer of 
Government surpluses. last fiscal year got 
free food for $67,337 people in 538 of its 
67 counties. Sixty of Mississippi's 82 coun- 
ties draw Government food; $325.000 
worth was distributed to 102,000 people 
in September, and the state expects twice 
as many people to line up by January. 
popularly known as “furnish” (handout) 
time. From July to September this year. 
224,366 Michigan residents got 4.371.000 
Ibs. of free groceries worth $1.220.000. In 
Arkansas, some 17%, of the state's popu- 
lation gets the handouts. 

Charity in a Taxi. County boards de- 
cide who gets the food on the basis of 
income or special need, and issue certifica- 
tion cards, But after the institutions and 
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FEDERAL SPENDING will jump 
$2 billion to $3 billion next year, 
says Grover Ensley, executive di- 
rector of joint economic committee 
of Congress, but there still will be 
budget surplus of $4 billion for 
1957. Predicts Ensley: gross na- 
tional product of $430 billion to 
$440 billion, prices up 2% to 3%, 
business investment up 8% to 10%, 
housing starts down to 1,000,000. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM, big- 
gest in history, will be carried out 
next year by Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem. Bell will spend $2.5 billion in 
1957 v. $2.2 billion this year for 
new telephones, cables, dialing sys- 
tems, will have to raise $125 mil- 
lion monthly in new capital. 


STIFFER ANTITRUST LAWS 
will be pushed in next Congress by 
Justice Department. Assistant At- 
torney General Victor Hansen, top 
U.S. trustbuster, will ask for power 
to stop bank mergers carried out 
by buying assets, in addition to 
Justice Department's existing pow- 
er to act against such mergers car- 
ried out by buying stock. Hansen 
also wants advance notice when big 
companies merge, force them to 
give information necessary to pre- 
pare antitrust suits. 


FIRST AFRICAN ALUMINUM 
source will be developed by Cana- 
da’s Aluminium Ltd. at cost of $100 
million for plants, mines, railroad, 
port facilities. World's second-big- 
gest aluminum producer (first: Al- 
coa) will exploit bauxite mines in 
wilds of French. Guinea, begin re- 
ducing bauxite to alumina by 1961. 


CANADA INVESTMENT BOOM 
is pushing Canadian dollar to high- 
est price in four years—$1.04 in 
U.S. currency. Because of Middle 
East war scare, British and Euro- 
pean investors are selling out at 
home, pouring cash into Canada. 


BIGGEST NAVY ORDER for jet 
trainers is going to Lockheed Air- 
craft in $70 million contract for 
some 250 more T2V-I Seastars. 


regular welfare recipients who automatic- 
ally qualify. the definition of “needy” 
becomes surprisingly liberal. In Pennsyl- 
vania this vear. free food worth $5.000.- 
coo went to striking steelworkers. Drought 
and disaster areas also benefit: from free 
Government food, and even counties that 
have had good crops for vears share 
equally in the program with their less 
prosperous neighbors. 

Many officials complain that “low- 
income” families drive up to food dis- 
tributing centers in taxis or new cars. Said 
one: “When IT saw one man stuffing that 
food into the trunk of his brand-new au- 
tomobile, I figured that something was 
wrong with the system.” W. A. Moore. 
who oversees distribution in Pulaski 
County, Ark., says that about half of the 
people on the county's free-food rolls 


Two-place plane hits top speed of 
600 m.p.h., slows to 90 m.p.h. for 
landings on carrier's deck. New 
order pushes Lockheed backlog to 
$1,580,000,000. 


STEEL UNION REVOLT threat- 
ens United Steelworkers President 
David McDonald (Time, July 9). 
Steelworkers have nominated rank- 
and-file slate to oppose top officers 
in union election in February. Reb- 
els oppose monthly dues hike from 
$3 to $5 to fatten union’s strike war 
chest (now at $21 million) and pay 
boosts to McDonald (from $40,000 
to $50,000) and other staffers. 


EXPORTS TO EAST EUROPE 
from U.S. are rising sharply. U.S. 
licenses for future exports to Com- 
munist Europe neared $10 million 
in third quarter, more than dou- 
ble the preceding quarter. Imports 
from area are running at annual 
rate of $66 million, more than $10 
million ahead of 1955. Reason: U.S. 
is buying more Polish hams, ben- 
zene, Russian furs, platinum. 


VODKA SALES are up 146% over 
last year, will near $250 million for 
1956. Vodka now claims 6.6% of 
U.S. whisky and spirits market, 
more than double 1955 share, but 
still far behind the 12.2% for gin. 


FIRST NORTH-POLE FLIGHTS 
from Europe to Asia will start in 
February, cut 10,300-mile Stock- 
holm-Tokyo hop to 8,000 miles, 
trim flying time from about 49 
hours to 31 hours. Scandinavian 
Airlines System, which pioneered 
polar route between Copenhagen 
and California, will fly two Far 
East round trips weekly over pole, 
make refueling stop at Anchorage. 


TIGHT MONEY has forced Sears, 
Roebuck to form a new subsidiary 
to finance installment buying. The 
subsidiary, Sears, Roebuck Accept- 
ance Corp., will take some of load 
off 200 banks that now finance cred- 
it account, which reached 41% of 
Sears’ sales last year, will take an 
even larger share in 1956. 


would be removed if they were investigat- 
ed, but there are not enough county work- 
ers to check on them. ‘Taxpayers—and 
politicians—have learned that opposition 
to the program is extremely unpopular. 
The program has other faults and  in- 
equalities; ¢.g., a Mississippi family of 
four is eligible only if its income is under 
$100 a month, but a Michigan family of 
four can get free supplies if its income is 
under $265 a month. 

Battle for Survival. In many states 
stores have been enlisted (it payment of 
lo¢ to 1s¢ a recipient) to distribute the 
surpluses. Participating stores have noted 
some rise in sales of fresh meat. vegeta- 
hles and fruit. which are not on the sur- 
plus list; the landfall of free groceries 
apparently encourages many to improve 
their diets with food they could not oth- 
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It is AGE that imparts True 
Quality to 20-year-old Martin's 
Fine & Rare, and 12-year-old 
Martin's De Luxe. We suggest you 
give them your Patronage, in the 
conviction that you shall be well and 
truly SATISFIED. Offered for sale at 
fine spirit shops, hostelries, clubs, etc. 


— Respectfully, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N.Y., importers thereof 
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erwise buy. But the majority of distribu- 
tions are made through public channels 
and are. in effect. competition for local 
grocers. Small grocers, fighting to survive 
the inroads of chain stores and super- 
markets, have already felt the press of 
the Government’s burgeoning program. 
Wholesale grocery sales in Arkansas have 
dropped about 147, and grocers blame at 
least half the drop on the surplus-disposal 


program. “We think the free groceries 
have cut into business.” says W. Earl 
Fitzgerald. executive secretary of Michi- 





gan’s Food Industry Committee, “but we 
distribute them as a civic gesture.” 

Some retail groups, such as Arkansas 
Retail Grocers, want the Government to 
junk the present distribution system and 
substitute a food-stamp plan under which 
needy families would be provided with 
stamps that could be turned in for gro- 
ceries at retail stores. Grocers would re- 
deem the stamps with the Government. 
They argue that a stamp plan would be 
cheaper and make it easier to keep the 
cheaters out, but thus far, the Department 
of Agriculture has cast a cold eye on the 
plan, and Secretary Benson has called it 
“unfeasible.” Chief reason: a stamp plan 
would not necessarily drain off major sur- 
plus items. might become a permanent 
relief measure. 


INSURANCE 
Unorthodox Yankee 


“Money has to be sold the same way 
that suits and dresses are.” Today that 
slogan is a banker’s commonplace. Yet 
when young Lewis Douglas Meredith ar- 
gued the point in his Ph.D. thesis at 
Yale in 1933, it was far from accepted 
doctrine. Bankers on their funds 
lent only on the highest-grade collateral. 
Meredith began developing the idea that 
instead of looking mainly to collateral. 
the loanmakers should consider a man’s 
job and his ability to repay. A mort- 
gage. he argued, is not just a lien 
property. but “instead is a means of rais- 
ing the standard of living.” 

Shortly after writing his thesis, Finan- 
cier Meredith got a chance to prove his 
case. He joined Vermont's staid old (108 
years) National Life Insurance Co.. pio- 
neered so many fields for investment that 
National Life has wielded an influence far 
beyond its $620 million assets. Last week 
Meredith. now 51. and National Life's 
executive vice president. got another sell- 
ing job. He became president of the New 
England Council, a post previously held 
by such eminent New Englanders as for- 
mer Boston Federal Reserve President 
Laurence F. Whittemore and Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders. His task: to bind to- 
gether the diverse elements of New Eng- 
land's economy into a cohesive unit. 

Modern Banking. The job was tailor- 
made for Meredith. All through his career 
—assistant professor of economics at Ver- 
mont University, Vermont State banking 
and insurance commissioner—he has been 
busy improvising modern banking meth- 
ods for modern days. Joining National 
Life in 1935 as an investment analyst, 


sat 


on 





James F. Coyne 
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He opened the end. 


he arrived shortly after the New Deal 
brought out its Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to spur home building. While 
other money men cried socialism and hung 
back, Meredith turned National Life to 
investing in FHA, by 1946 had 42% of its 
money in government mortgages. 

A string of other firsts followed. In 
1945, as housing boomed. Meredith turned 
National Life to the package mortgage, 
permitting cash-short house buyers to tack 
appliances onto the house purchase price. 
An estimated half the mortgages written 
are now package mortgages. 

Modern Developments. Meredith pio- 
neered again when National Life became 
the first life-insurance company to offer 
open-end mortgages (/.e., letting home- 
owners reopen their mortgages to add the 
cost of home improvements} on a nation- 
wide basis. It attracted widespread inter- 
est; again, about half the new mortgages 
are open-end. 

Meredith's newest idea is mortgages on 
automobile house trailers. Though many 
bankers consider trailer owners poor risks, 
Meredith argues. “Most of them are pretty 
solid—a lot are retired people who want 
to travel a little, and a lot are skilled and 
highly paid workers who have to go from 
one job to another.” In 27 months Nation- 
al Life has lent $15 million at 56% and 
6‘;. Total loss to date: $75. Says Mere- 
dith: “You have to keep up with mod- 
ern developments.” 


GOVERNMENT 
Double Jeopardy 


Can the Government force a U.S, com- 
pany to compete in foreign markets? An- 
swered the U.S. Supreme Court last week: 
it can indeed. By a 4-to-4 tie vote (Jus- 
tice Harlan disqualified himself from the 
case). the court let stand a lower-court 
ruling that Holophane Co., maker of pris- 
matic glassware, must not only scrap 
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REINFORCE heavy shipping containers 
with strips of “SCOTCH” Brand Fil- 
ament Tape. Tape won’t cut cartons; 
won't loosen; is easily disposed of 


BUNDLE wood strips, metal pipe, 
conduit, other hard-to-handle long 
stock. “Mirror surface” adhesive of 
“SCOTCH” Filament Tape puts all 
the strength to work ... holdssecurely. 
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+] PALLETIZE shipments for easier ware- 
house handling, storage, and shipment. 
Wrap of “SCOTCH” Filament Tape 
a around top layer prevents load shift- 


ing or slipping. 


Even 468 Ibs. of wrestlers can’t break it! “SCOTCH” Brand 
Filament Tape is amazingly strong, super shock-resistant. Thou- 
sands of filaments imbedded in the pressure-sensitive adhesive 
give it up to 500 lbs. tensile strength per inch of width. Four colors: 
Red, Blue, Black, White, and Transparent. Ask your tape 
distributor for the complete story, or write us direct. Always 
specify “SCOTCH” Brand, the quality tape . . . and stick with it! 


FILAMENT TAPE... one of more than 300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes for 





FREE FOLDER gives complete story on 
“SCOTCH” Filament Tape; how to 
use it for heavy-duty packaging and 


industry trademarked... 


materials handling. Write on your 
letterhead to 3M Co., Dept. MB-116. 
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all agreements with foreign companies to 
split up world markets but actively push 
its products overseas regardless of foreign 
laws or its own economic best interest. 
Snapped Justice Hugo Black, incredulous- 
ly, during the hearing: “Is what you are 
saying this: that a distiller must go out 
and do everything in his power to sell his 
whisky in a dry state?” 

The Antitrust Department started the 
case by hauling Holophane into an Ohio 
District Court. It charged that contracts 
between Holophane and a British and 
French firm, graating each other exclusive 
markets for their products, were “designed 
to eliminate competition.” With previous 
Supreme Court decisions to go on, the 
lower court declared the cartel arrange- 
ment illegal. Then it went a giant step fur- 
ther. It ordered Holophane to use “reason- 
able” efforts to sell its products abroad. 

The Supreme Court wrote no opinion 
outlining its reasons for upholding the 
lower-court decision. But its technical ap- 
proval had the unhappy effect of putting 
Holophane—and possibly other companies 
—in a position of double jeopardy. By 
competing abroad, Holophane leaves itself 
open to law suits in Britain and France, 
where courts may not recognize the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Supreme Court. Com- 
mented the Wall Street Journal: “The 
four justices who voted against the deci- 
sion... must content themselves with 
observing of the Supreme Court what 
Alice said of herself: ‘Curiouser and curi- 
ouser! Now I'm opening out like the larg- 
est telescope that ever was!’ ” 


PERSONNEL 


Changes of the Week 
Q Robert William Galvin, 34, was elected 


SICKNESS | president of Motorola Inc., replacing his 
Paul V. 


father Galvin, 61, who becomes 
before it starts... | board chairman and remains chief execu- 
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PILFERED? ufacturer. At the end of 1956's first nine 


months. Motorola turned in earnings of 
$4.8 million, only 2° below the 19355 
period v. a 49% drop for Admiral, a 65% 
q drop for Philco. The busily diversifying 
company (transistors, Chrysler's pushbut- 
rartbendiened ton gear shift) is currently spending $$ 
J million yearly developing new products. 
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Donald W. Douglas, President and Chairman of the Be 


Donald Douglas puts wings on his DC-8 jet with teleg1 


“The age of commercial jet transport 
would be delayed vears without t oo 
says Mr. Douglas. “In resolving problems of 
design, engineering, tooling. fabrication and 
procurement, wires daily save us weeks of 
precious time, For instance, six giant spar- 
cap blanks, backbone of the DC-8 wing, were 
ordered from the nation’s largest hydraulic 
press. Telegrams straightened out a press 
scheduling error that might well have been 
disastrous, timewise.” 


More than a million times a day business 


finds it wise to wire. Telegrams quote prices, 
confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 
the written record make the telegram essen- 
tial to American business. 


DO YOU KNOW about these other We 

Union services? Operator 25 tells pre 

tive customers where to buy what business 
has to sell . . . Ticket Fax: duplicates of 
railroad tickets are flashed from Pullman 
and reserved seat centers to main and branch 
station ticket: counters in 8 seeonds by 


facsimile machine 


fircraft Co., 


1s photographed by Mead-Madiick 
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HERE is the real radical. the real 
revolutionary. to be found in the 
C today?” asked American Trucking 
Associations President Neil J. Curry last 
week. His answer: “Behind the desk of 
any business establishment.” Twenty-five 
vears ago the claim would have sounded 
absurd. It still seems so to many business- 
men. In his own mirror, the average U.S. 
businessman sees an unvielding and un- 
compromising conservative face; yet he 
has been largely responsible for the dy- 
namic forward drive of the U.S. economy 
that has had a revolutionary effect on 
American life. As the businessman has 
helped to sustain economic stability and 
translate it into human progress, he has 
assisted in a more sweeping democratiza- 
tion of society than dreamers dared proph- 
esy a quarter-century ago. 

In the process, conservatism has under- 
gone as dramatic a transformation as the 
evolution of the 175-m.p.h. biplane into 
the 2,000-m.p.h. rocket aircraft. Through 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the National Planning Association 
and scores of other groups. businessmen 
and educators are boldly charting econom- 
ic and social policies that project con- 
servatism’s new look. Increasingly, its 
prophets are finding the word “conserva- 
tism” inadequate to describe the aims and 
achievements of present-day capitalism. 
Eager sponsors have proffered a dozen 
new labels: capitalism with a conscience, 
enlightened conservatism, people's capital- 
ism, ete. But still the most widely ac- 
cepted name is “The New Conservatism.” 

A parade of books and magazine arti- 
cles has offered the new gospel in a dozen 
different shadings. It is already under at- 
tuck by critics such as New Dealing His- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger Jr.. who calls it 
“a romantic nostalgia” for the feudal 
class system, But as the presidential vote 
showed this month, conservatism is no 
longer a narrow economic viewpoint but a 
political philosophy with vast popular ap- 
peal. As Du Pont President Crawford H. 
Greenewalt pointed out, more segments of 
the population than ever participate in 
U.S. business. as employees, stockholders 
or owners, identifying themselves with 
the new capitalism in the process. Says 
he: "Politically, we are becoming a nation 
of conservatives in the sense that more 
and more people have moved into an 
economic status where they have some- 
thing to conserve. 
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Businessmen have trouble defining the 
new conservatism because it represents a 
departure from dogma, from the rigid 
principles and prejudices of classic con- 
servatism. As Yale Economist Henry C. 
Wallich wrote. those who voted for “an 
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other four vears of conservatism” this 


month were endorsing “something felt. 
rather than clearly seen. Conservatism is 
an attitude, an approach. more than a 


specific set of doctrines. Its specific pol- 
icies must change with the times—any- 
thing else would be ossification, not con- 
servaltism. And conservatism must flow 
from convictions if it is to be more than 
defense of vested interests.” 

Though ultraconservative businessmen 
(and many liberals) thought in 1952 that 
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a G.O.P. victory would be a triumph for 
reaction, they sadly misjudged the temper 
of the times. By conserving and enlarging 
the social programs inherited from the 
New and Fair Deals, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration helped set a course for the 
new conservative. Instead of returning to 
a dog-eat-dog economy, Administration 
trustbusters have vigilantly policed big 
business. The Administration has expanded 
social security, federal aid to hospitals, 
low-cost housing subsidies and other pro- 
grams that were once anathema to the 
stundpat conservative. The most significant 
contribution of Eisenhower Republicanism, 
argues Hart Schatiner & Marx President 
Meyer Kestnbaum, onetime C.E.D. chair- 
man and Eisenhower adviser, is that it has 
encouraged businessmen to “face social 
problems rather than ignore them, to seek 
first for an answer in individual and com- 
pany initiative.” 

The dominant the new con- 
servatism is that businessmen and corpo- 
rations must shoulder a host of new re- 
sponsibilities. must judge their actions. 
not only from the standpoint of profit 
and loss or the balance sheet, but of prof- 
it and loss to the community. “Business 
today.” says U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
President John $. Coleman, “views its own 
work through the eyes of the community 
and looks to the total welfare in terms of 
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THE NEW CONSERVATISM 
A Bold Creed for Modern Capitalism 


the long pull, Instead of resisting chang 
the new conservatism plays a creative ro 
in directing it.” Thus the progress of tl 
corporation is inextricably linked wit 
the progress of the community at larg 
Arthur A, Smith, vice president of tl 
First National Bank in Dallas, defines tt 
new conservatism as “a philosophy of si 
cial welfare. something the modern bus 
nessman’s forerunner would have scoffe 
at.” Less than 20 years ago, Republ 
Steel strikebreakers were battling unic 
workers on the streets of Massillon, Ohi 
Now. says Republic President Thomas | 
Patton, management has learned that tl 
welfare of its employees just as in 
portant to the success of the company | 
making products and selling.” 
s 

Most modern businessmen agree wil 
Crown Zellerbach President J. D. Zelle 
bach; “The majority of Americans suppo 
private enterprise. not as a God-give 
right but as the best practical means « 
conducting business in a free society. The 
regard business management as a stewar 
ship, and they expect it to operate tl 
economy as a public trust for the benet 
of all the people.” 

Industry's emphasis on human valu 
has also been prompted by self-interes 
Says Banker Smith: “In the 1920s mo 
business leaders stubbornly refused to re 
ognize the nature of the consumer fun 
tion in the economy. Then the emphas 
was: ‘Sales means jobs.’ Today the situ: 
tion is reversed.” 

Though businessmen fought a long d 
laying action against the growth of lab 
unions, against Government interventic 
in economic affairs, against social legisl: 
tion, the majority now realize that we 
fare programs help store up purchasir 
power in the hands of the consumer. Sa} 
Gaylord A. Freeman Jr.. vice president « 
the First National Bank of Chicago: ‘ 
think social security is good. I think ut 
ions ure good. Unemployment compens: 
tion is desirable, Social legislation can ad 
to the totality of freedom. increase tt 
dignity of the individual.” 

In a complex, fast-moving technolog: 
the businessman can no longer afford tk 
classic conservalive’s wait-and-see att 
tude, or his desire to build a fence aroun 
his markets and corporate position. 
dustry today must keep spending an 
keep growing. The U.S. is pouring $5 bi 
lion a year into research whose outcom 
years distant. can seldom be gauged i 
terms of dollar returns. More than eve 
the businessman must rely on scientis' 
and economists and be ready to gambl 
on their projections. Says Pittsburgh Plat 
ass Co. Vice President Leland Hazard 
“Too many people and facilities are g 
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stake for management to be timid, cau- 
tious. slow, antiquated.” General Electric 
Co. President Ralph Cordiner estimates 
that up to 90% of his time is spent on 
projects that will not come to fruition 
until after he has retired. The business 
leader, in the words of George S. Dively. 
president of Cleveland’s Harris-Seybold 
Co., must have “an infinite viewpoint, a 
perpetuity concept of his company.” 

Businessmen who once decried Gov- 
ernment meddling in the economy also 
recognize that most federal police powers, 
e.g., regulation of the stock market. ben- 
efit business as well as the consumer, Most 
businessmen today agree with Du Pont 
Chairman Walter S. Carpenter Jr. that 
the anti-trust laws. under which his com- 
pany has been haled into court 22 times, 
“are fair and should be vigorously en- 
forced.” Though some businessmen. still 
argue publicly that the Federal Govern- 
ment should stop regulating business, the 
majority agree privately that Government 
intervention is preferable to the economy 
of the jungle. Says Standard Oil Co. of 
California President Ted Petersen, “Busi- 
ness should be allowed the right to prop- 
erty. but not the right to destroy. The 
businessman expects to have Government 
stop him now.” 

e 

The present-day liberal and conserva- 
tive have both rejected philosophical ex- 
tremes, share similar goals, even though 
they disagree violently on the ways to 
reach them. Spokesmen for both political 
parties recognize the need for better hous- 
ing. broader educational opportunity. more 
effective health insurance, elimination of 
racial and religious discrimination, freer 
foreign trade, the continuing responsibility 
of the U.S. to share its wealth and tech- 
nical prowess with the underdeveloped 
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nations of the world. But the liberal looks 
first to Government to do many of the 
tasks on the ground that Government can 
do them quicker. The conservative, who 
knows that the hasty solution can be 
fatal, thinks first of private means, then 
local government. and only of the Federal 
Government as a last resort. Says Yale's 
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Professor Wallich: conservatism “takes 
an organic view of society as something 
that has grown up over time and cannot 
be arbitrarily changed. It puts more stock 
in experience than in abstract reasoning. 
It is skeptical of broad solutions, prefer- 
ring to go step by step. to cross no bridges 
before they have been reached, and burn 
none after they have been crossed.” 

Conservatives hold that the goals of a 
free society can best be realized by an 
expanding economy which offers greater 
opportunity (rather than equal shares) 
for all. Liberals deride this view as the 
“trickle-down” theory of prosperity. Yet, 
as Economist Sumner Slichter pointed out 
last month, “the benefits that flow from 
Vigorous enterprises are not a trickle. 
They are an enormous river, as shown by 
the 19% rise in personal incomes, the 
21% rise in labor income and the 47% 
gain in industrial and plant equipment 
since 1952. 

8 

One of the biggest challenges to the new 
conservative is to broaden educational 
opportunity. To business. which is donat- 
ing $100 million a year (up 25% since 
1955) to private schools and colleges, ed- 
ucation is more than a means of providing 
trained personnel. Reasons Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey Chairman Eugene Hol- 
man: “A creative society must be a free 
society, built on men and women who are 
broadly educated to manage their own af- 
fairs, The only sure guarantee of progress 
comes from helping millions of individuals 
to arrive at their maximum potential, to 
express themselves, to turn loose their 
initiative and ingenuity.” 

A big reason for such a dramatic shift in 
business philosophy is the change from 
the privately owned company, operated 
for the enrichment of its owner, to the 
publicly owned corporation, run by the 
professional manager. Says ex-AEC Chair- 
man David E. Lilienthal: “The job of 
running a big company is more nearly like 
that of a public official than that of a tra- 
ditional business owner or manager.” The 
modern manager has no less an obligation 
to provide steady jobs. good wages and 
advancement opportunities for his em- 
ployees than he has to make a profit for 
his stockholders. 

As a matter of good business. as well as 
from personal conviction. the average top 
executive spends up to one-third of his 
time on community projects (Time. Sept. 
24), expects his subordinates to follow 
his example. While businessmen had to be 
forced under protest to adopt measures 
such as the guaranteed annual wage and 








pension funds. they have voluntarily 
introduced profit-sharing and _— stock- 
purchase plans. launched vast human- 


relations programs that give the employee 
all manner of benefits from psychiatry 
to symphonies. 
e 
To Twentieth Century Fund President 
Adolf A. Berle Jr., FDR braintruster who 
was among the first to recognize the new 


nature of capitalism, the “humorous para- 
dox” of the new conservatism is that “our 
ancestors feared that corporations had no 
conscience. We are treated to the colder. 
more modern fear that perhaps they do.” 
The fear is that, without an adequate 
philosophy to shape its generosity, big 
business may erect a vast new paternalism 
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as sterile as the welfare state. In educa- 
tion, some observers argue that corporate 
coddling may stifle the independent aca- 
demic spirit. 

While some businessmen deride such 
activities as an empty gesture to public 
relations, the most eloquent proof of the 
conservative’s genuine concern for human 
values is often to be found in unpublicized 
programs within his own company. Gen- 
eral Electric, for example, budgets up to 
$40 million a year for education within 
the company, finds that one in eight em- 
ployees takes advantage of its courses. In- 
stead of merely firing the older employee 
or cutting him off with a watch, business 
is pouring $4 billion a year into retire- 
ment programs. With the aid of Univer- 
sity of Chicago consultants, Bell & How- 
ell has even drawn up a three-year, pre- 
retirement indoctrination program for 
older employees to help them invest their 
money wisely, select an area in which to 
settle down, cultivate hobbies. and new 
skills for part-time jobs. One of the pri- 
mary goals of the modern businessman, 
says G.E. President Cordiner, is to “en- 
courage his employees to live in the world, 
not just the company.” 

The new conservatism is often criti- 
cized as a materialistic philosophy. On 
the other hand, argue thoughtful business- 
men, the most hopeful achievement of the 
U.S, economy has been to free men and 
women from soul-destroying drudgery and 
want. raise educational levels. expand lei- 
sure time for the enrichment of self and 
society. Says Sears. Roebuck Chairman 
Theodore V. Houser: “As we have pros- 
pered and grown in an economic sense 
we have also grown in the direction of 
achieving the goals the great religious and 
moral leaders have long envisaged for the 
great masses of people.” 
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last-minute gift 
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Give Primed for Christmas 


Do your Christmas shopping quickly and 
conveniently (and most economically) 
with a gift that’s sure to be remembered, 
certain to be appreciated. Choose TIME, 
America’s favorite newsmagazine, for 
your friends and relatives this Christmas. 
You get the most for your money, and you 
give the most to your friends. Give the 
magazine you enjoy—for others will 
surely want it, too. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 


One subscription (your own, new or renewal) or 


one gift - $6.00 
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Sky View 

Gunning along at 21,coo feet through 
the overcast skies above the Grand Can- 
yon, a T.W.A. Constellation collided with 
a United Airlines DC-7 one morning last 
summer, sending 128 people plunging to 
their deaths in the worst commercial- 
airline disaster in U.S. aviation history 
(True, July 9). To ensure greater safety 
in the nation’s crowded skies. the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration this week or- 
dered 23 long-range radars designed to 
give controllers a picture of aircraft from 
15,000 to 70,000 feet in virtually all the 
U.S. air space. 

Although CAA’s radar network plan 
Was announced early last spring. it was 
given top priority only after the Grand 
Canyon disaster shocked Congress into 
appropriating an additional $35 million 
toward its completion. Currently, CAA con- 
trollers outside of New York City and 
Washington, D.C, must form their pic- 
tures of air traffic conditions from posi- 
tion reports radioed in by pilots. The new 
installations will enable controllers to scan 
the skies for 200 miles around 23 of the 
nation’s major cities, spotting everything 
from high-flying, supersonic military jets 
to plodding commercial airliners and buzz- 
ing private planes. 

On densely traveled routes, the radars 
will also pick up small aircraft flying at 
altitudes lower than 15,000 feet. Designed 
and built by the Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., the new installations will each use a 
mammoth go-ft. antenna and will be able 
to feed up to 15 monitor screens simul- 
taneously. Among their other refinements: 
an appreciable decrease in the “clutter” 


| which plagues much radar during rainy 


weather; a filtering system which cuts out 
reflections from fixed objects, thus register- 
ing only moving objects; electronically 
generated maps, which can be superim- 
posed on the radarscope for immediate 
identification of the territory over which 
a plane is flying. 

CAA expects to have its new equipment 
in operation by next summer. Within three 
years, CAA figures, the nation will have a 
network of more than 7o civil and military 
radar installations, enough to handle four 
times the current volume of U.S. air 
traffic. 


Rebirth of the Chad 


The two French scientists were stand- 
ing near the dry-mud river bed when they 
heard the sound of the water. Looking up, 
they watched a shallow yellow wave ripple 
across the valley floor, driving before it a 
bevy of small animals, insects and snakes. 
Overhead the pelicans circled by the hun- 
dreds, diving occasionally to scoop up a 
flopping fish. Scientists M. Léfevre and 
A. Bouchardeau hurried back to their base 
camp to report that for the first time 
since 1873 the waters were running in the 
Bahr el Ghazal, outlet of Central Africa's 
fabled Lake Chad. 

Situated in the borderland of the Sahara 





Time Map by V, Puglisi 
75-mile-long Lake Chad 
is the last fragment of a sprawling inland 
sea estimated to have been roughly the 
size of the Caspian. It once constituted 


and the Sudan, 


an inland trading route and a favorite 
hunting ground of pirates. But long before 
it was first sighted by Europeans in 1823, 
the lake began receding before the south- 
ward encroachment of the Sahara Desert. 
Scientists suspect that it was also draining 
away through an underground outlet. As 
Chad was transformed into a wilderness 
of swamplands and papyrus jungles. its 
water level dropped to a point where it no 
longer flowed out through the Bahr el 
Ghazal. Rice farmers along the river banks 
and the lake’s once-fertile shores packed 
up and moved southward. With the max- 
imum depth of the lake down to 22 feet, 
the French set up the Commission Sci- 
entifique de Tchad to study ways of pre- 
serving the livelihood of the 200,000 peo- 
ple still clustered on its shores. 

In 1953 the centuries-old trend was 
unaccountably reversed. The lake began 
to rise rapidly, spilling over into the mud 
flats and inundating the clay-and-sand 
islands that dotted its shallows. The ris- 
ing water level created its own hazards. 
Grazing lands were flooded, and immense 
expanses of papyrus set adrift. In the 
course of one howling storm, 16 Kotoko 
fishermen in a four-boat flotilla were driv- 
en into a field of floating papyrus and 
held captive by the sinewy stems. The 
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FAR FROM IT! Despite the spectacular industrial 
growth of the Southland in recent years, opportunities 
for efficient and profitable operations in the South are 
greater today than ever before. For “industry breeds 
industry,” creating new demands and new markets 
that were unknown in the South even a few years ago. 

This has stimulated all business and has brought 
agriculture and industry into better balance. It has 
made additional customers for goods of all kinds— new 
industries with the need to buy and new consumers 
with the urge to spend. And all of them with the money 
to do it! 

So why wait longer? There’s a place for your plant 
right now in America’s amazing, fast-growing new 
industrial opportunity-land. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
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crew of one boat managed to cut the 
way out of the papyrus jungle when the 
drifted into shallow water; the other cre\ 
and their boats were never seen again. 
Despite such hazards. the scientists | 
the Commission Scientifique du Tchad a 
enthusiastic about the lake’s apparent re 
urrection. It will immensely increase t 
agricultural vield of the region and stir 
ulate trade along newly created waterway 
At the same time. none of the scientis 
will predict how long the lake will contin 
to rise. Although it is currently high 
than it has been in 50 years, its rise h 
not been accompanied by any increase 
rainfall. The scientists’ best guess: 11 
underground reservoir of water into whic 
the lake’s waters have apparently bee 
draining is now filled. and Chad will co 
tinue to expand until it finds a new su! 
terranean outlet. By last week, the sc 
entists noted happily, the waters of tl 
Bahr el Ghazal were already approachir 
their historic banks and irrigating lan 
uncultivated for generations. 


Hot Dog 


Visitors to Mexico are often affronte 
by dogs whose naked, blotchy skins loc 
as if a loathsome disease had_ strippe 
them of their fur. Some of these creatur 
are really victims of mange or eczema, bt 
others are more or less mixed descendan 
of the Xoloizcuintle,* the hairless, edib 
dog of the Aztecs. “Xolos” have been ne 
lected until recently, but last week No 
man P. Wright, a onetime British dipl 
mat living in Mexico, was well on the ws 
to establishing them as a rare, hig! 
fashion breed. 

In pre-Spanish times the Xolos we 
important to Mexican Indians in mar 
different ways. Young ones could | 
stuffed with corn and bananas and broug! 
to a hoglike fatness, Since the Indians h: 
no other domestic animals except turkey 
and ducks, the fat. hairless Xolo puppi 
were a leading source of meat. They we 
raised in large numbers, and 
market near Mexico City sold as many :; 
yoo a week. The Spanish clergy tried | 
suppress this traffic, with only gradu 
success. For many years the Spanish, to 
appreciated roast Xolo. Mexico's fame 
painter Diego Rivera, who owns 45 hai 
less dogs, says he has eaten them ar 
found them delicious. 

Hlealess at 104° F. When not used ; 
food, the versatile Xolos had other use 
The Indians believed that they guided tl 
souls of the dead to heaven. Yellow Xolk 
were best for this job. but those of othe 
colors could roll in yellow mud and « 
ilmost as well. They were also useful ; 
sacrifices, and were believed to have in 
portant medicinal powers. A Xolo’s ten 
perature is 104° F., and his skin, bare « 
insulation, feels hot to the touch. The: 
properties made him useful as a livin 
hot-water bottle, and he harbored no mo: 
fleas than if he were made of rubber. 

When Dog-Fancier Wright began t 





a famous dc 


The name is said to mean: He who snatch 
his food with teeth of obsidian sharpness ar 
is dedicated to the god Xolot 
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Painting by R. Prohaska 


A New Chair for the Family 


She picked it out because (1) it would do something for the living room; (2) the fabric 
can take plenty of rough-and-tumble treatment from the kids; and (3) dad can really 
relax in it! Once again, Togetherness inspired the buying decision. 


e 
ne of T ; ? MecCalls 
The magazine of Togetherness reaching more than 4,750,000 families... ACHEEL 


study the hairless-dog situation, he found 

* ° * | Mexico full of peculiar dogs, more or less 

Isn L this the Christmas | hairless. and of various shapes and sizes. 

The few to be found in other countries 

° ° were also nonstandardized. This is not 

to give your family the what a breeder wants. so Wright made 

three long trips to the primitive parts of 

5 9 tropical Guerrero and managed to buy 

world Ss greatest reference book ¢ eight Xolos that matched old pictures and 

descriptions of the genuine Aztec breed. 

He found that in remote regions they are 

still used as hot-water bottles, but he was 
not offered any roasted puppies. 

Chaperoned Breed. When freed of 

ticks and internal parasites, Wright's eight 

Xolos throve and multiplied. In coopera- 

tion with the Asociacion Canofila Mexi- 

cana (Mexican Kennel Club), he set up 

standards for the breed, A genuine Xolo 

should have no hair except a slight fuzz 


Haven't you often said that some day 
you would like to previde your family 
with the great unabridged Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second 





































Edition? Then doesn’t Christmas pre- 
sent the perfect oppertunity? You can 
Start now to enjoy the pleasure and dis- 
tinction of having this magnificent 3.350 
page volume right in your own home. 


Webster's New International Diction- 
ary is the great question answerer of our 
public libraries, “the Supreme Author- 
ity” of our courts of law. It contains as 
much printed material as an 18-volume 
encyclopedia — open and readily avail- 
able rather than buried in your bookease. 


As you and your family develop the 
“look it up” habit, you will find this 
dictionary an unfailing source of accu- 





rate information, Your questions will no 
longer go unanswered; you'll be sure of 
your facts, 


Spend a few minutes examining 
Webster's New International Dictionary 
at your department, book, or stationery 
store. You'll find the experience reward- 
ing; and we feel certain you will agree 
this great unabridged dictionary, from 
$39.50, is not only a fine family Christ- 
mas gift, but the greatest value in book 
form in the realm of knowlec 
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Look for this trade-mark 
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G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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on the top of the head and the tip of the 
tail. The naked skin can be any color 
(dark brown or grey is commonest}, but 
large blotches of pink are undesirable. 
| The ears should stand up straight. 

During the first year, the Kennel Club 
“recognized” only two of Wright's careful- 
ly bred puppies. Later generations, care- 
fully chaperoned, have approached the 
standard more closely. Now there are 22 
recognized Xolos, and more on the way. 
Rules have been set up to keep unrecog 
nized Xolos, even though of ancient Az- 
tec ancestry, from sullying the breed. Buy 
ers of the real McCoy must sign an 











agreement to destroy all nonstandard 
pups. No owner may breed his Xolo with- 
out consulting Wright's committee. 

Interest in Xolos is growing rapidly. 
Certified animals have been exported to 
the U.S. and England, and both the Amer- 
ican and British Kennel Clubs are expect 
ed to recognize the breed. Soon, thinks 
Wright, the ancient dogs of the Aztecs 
will have an honored place beside furry 
and hairy dogs. 
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BENDIX CAN EQUIP NEARLY ANYTHING THAT ROLLS 
WITH PROFIT-MAKING TWO-WAY RADIO 


Last year people who own various 
types of vehicles modeled above in- 
vested over $40 million in two-way 
radio systems so they could make 
instant voice contact with operators 
anytime it was necessary. They were 
willing to spend this large amount of 
money—and will spend even more 
this current year—because it has been 
proved time and again that two-way 
radio returns a profit. It does this 
in various ways depending on the 


application. 


A thousand products 
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In the concrete transit-mix busi- 
ness, for example, a frequent problem 
occurs delivering concrete to remote 
locations. When they haul too much 
to a job they have to dump the excess 
some place, at a loss, rather than risk 
having it harden in the mixer. But 
with two-way radio, dispatchers often 
can direct them to nearby jobs that 
a neat case of 





can use their excess 
total loss turned to total profit! Or 
when they haven't brought enoug/ 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





concrete to a job, the driver with two- 
way radio can call the company 
immediately and get another load on 
the way, saving vital minutes, miles, 
money and customer good will. 
There are many other profitable 
applications for Bendix mobile two- 
way radio systems. If you want a 
3endix communications specialist to 
discuss a particular problem you 
suspect two-way radio may solve, 
just contact Bendix Radio Division, 
Mobile Sales, Baltimore 4, Md 
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The New Pictures 


Love Me Tender (20th Century-Fox). 
Is it a sausage? It is certainly smooth and 
damp-looking. but who ever heard of 
a 172-lb. sausage 6 ft. tall? Is it a Walt 
Disney goldfish? It has the same sort of 
beautiful eyes and long. curly 
lushes, but who ever heard of a goldfish 
with sideburns? Is it a corpse? The face 
just hangs there. limp and white with its 
little drop-seat mouth, rather like Lord 
Byron in the wax museum. 

But suddenly the figure comes to life. 
The lips part, the eyes half close. the 
clutched guitar begins to undulate back 
and forth in an uncomfortably suggestive 
manner. And wham! The mid-section of 
the body jolts forward to bump and grind 
and beat out a low-down rhythm that 
tukes its pace from boogie and hillbilly 
rock ‘n’ roll and something known only to 
Elvis and his pelvis. As the belly dance 
gets wilder, a peculiar sound emerges. A 
rusty foghorn? A Or merely a 
noise produced, like the voice of a cricket 
by the violent stridulation of the 
Words occasionally can be made out, like 
riisins in cornmeal mush. “Goan. . . git 

luhhy And then all at once 
everything stops, and a big. trembly tender 
half smile. half sneer smears slowly across 
the CinemaScope screen. The message that 
U.S. teen-age girls love to 
receive has just been delivered. 

In his first screen appearance, with four 
songs and a secondary role as the hero’s 
little brother in an otherwise routine south- 
Elvis Presley all but steals the 
show from such better-known players as 
Richard Egan. Debra Paget and Mildred 


hig. soft 


voice? 


legs ? 


millions of 


western 


Brotuer Exvis 


Long and smooth and damp. 





Dunnock. Hollywood. moreover. foresees 
a box-office when the millions 
who buy Presley's pressings (/eartbreal 
Hotel, Hound Dog) go to see his first 
picture—and that will really be a steal. 


bonanza 


Marcelino harmortin; U.M.P.O.) 
In the 13th century after Christ, King 
Alfonso X of Castile and Leén, by his 
courtiers called “The Wise.” commanded 
that a chronicle be made of all the mira- 
cles that in all times had occurred within 
the limits of his realm, It was done; and 
among the marvels that the 
heard and dutifully set down was the 
story of Marcelino. 


lai 
(U 


scholars 


A long time ago. before people stopped 
noticing miracles and started saying that 
they do not happen, a newborn baby was 
left one summer's night at the gate of a 
little Franciscan cloister that sat on the 


top of a high hill in the land of Spain. 
“It's a baby!” gasped the friar who 
found the precious package. He conducted 
a discreet investigation: “It’s a boy!” 
And he ran to show the others what a 


wonder had come into their quiet lives. 
Brother Thomas. the cook, a man as 
simple and round and solid as Mother 
Earth, took charge of the situation, The 
child was crying. Brother Thomas dipped 
a cloth in water and gave it to him to 
suck. The crying stopped. Everybody he- 
gan to smile. A young monk turned to the 
Father Superior with a pleading look. 
“C-can we keep him, Father?” 

They kept him. The Father Superior 
was won over in the end, even though he 
insisted that the child needed a mother. 
They christened the baby Marcelino be 
cause he had come to them on St. Mar 
celino’s Day, and each of the brothers 
tried to be both a mother and a father 
to him. 

Marcelino was an child to love. 
His clear young voice splished like April 
on the seri 
life in them. 


Cass 


sunlight on the sober stones 
ous monks. and it put new 
They even changed their names to suit 
his fancy, and quite uncon 
sciously calling each other Brother Door 
Brother Bad, Brother Cookie, Brother 
Ding-Dong. The monks also learned. as 
with children generally do, that 


soon were 


people 
new lives bring new 
One day. when he was five 
Marcelino saw a woman for the first 
time. a country wife. She told him that 
she had a boy the same age as Marcelino 
and that his name was Manuel. Marcelino 
take his eves off her. At list 
Youre very beau- 


sorrows with them. 
years old 


could not 
he said wonderingly 
tiful.” After that 

times strangely silent. 


Marcelino was some- 


One day he asked 


Brother Cookie, “Does everybody have 
a mother?” “Of course.” “Even the Father 
Superior?” “Yes.” “Where is mine?” “In 
Heaven. Was she beautiful?” There 


was a pause; then Brother Cookie looked 
straight into the boy's eyes and said sim- 
ply, “She was very beautiful.” Marcelino 
ran out to play. 





Pasiito CaLvo 
What are mothers like? 


The brothers began to notice. during 
the days that followed, that he was play 
ing in a new way—with an invisible com 
panion he called Manuel. And when i 
came to getting into trouble, two head: 
seemed to be better than one. Rags or 
the bell clapper, goats in the chapel. liz 
ards in the vegetable dish 
to be no end to the boy's devilment. One 
day Brother Cookie determined to pu 


-there seemec 


an end to it. “See that staircase,” he tol 
Marcelino, “You must never go up il 
Never! If The Big Man up there see: 
you, he'll take vou away-—forever!” Mar 


was frightened, but he was brave 
too. and than anything he wa: 
curious. One day he sneaking uj 
Big Man wa 


celino 
more 
went 
he stairs to see if The 

really there. At the top there was 

door. Shaking in his bones, the little boy 
pushed. The creaked. Marcelino’ 
heart pounded; his jaw dropped as he 
stood and stared up at The Big Man, wh« 
scemed to be hanging on a wooden cross 
There were nails in his hands and feet 
and lines of pain in his face. All at ones 
afraid no longer. “You 


door 


Marcelino was 


look hungry.” he said. “Wait, VI be 
back.” Marcelino ran down to the kitchen 
stole a slice of bread. ran back to the 
upper room and held up the bread fo 


The Big Man to take. 

And he took it. A light awoke in hi: 
right hand. and it grew and shone. anc 
the hand 
move. and it 


seemed to come alive and t 
reached out and took the 
bread from the child. 

Marcelino smiled and went downstairs 


The next day he was back. “I've go 
bread and wine today!” he announcec 
triumphantly. And strangely then, there 


sound like the sound of a 
stone being 


was a grea 
rolled away, and the sounc 
was the voice of The Big Man. “You are 
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This Is 


t. Pau 


Printer, Publisher . 
Manufacturer and 
Freight Handler 





THE CURVING BANKS OF 
the Mississippi, where 
Father Lucien Galtier 
built his log chapel 
more than a century 

ago, the city of St. Paul stands, its 

graceful, modern buildings towering 
over the Father of Waters. 





St. Paul is the Capital City of Min- 
nesota... home of the famous Winter 
Carnival...of the nation’s third lar- 
gest livestock market...a bustling in- 
dustrial and transportation center... 
and the gateway to America’s finest 
winter and summer vacatjon land. 


St. Paul is primarily an industrial 
city, with more than 50c out of each 
wage dollar coming from manufac- 
turing or wholesale sources, St. Paul 
is the home of America’s largest 
maker of refrigerators...of abrasives 
and adhesives...of advertising spe- 
cialties and men’s wear... paper car- 
tons and automobile batteries... beer 


and plastics...paint and bathtubs... 
law books and calendars. 


St. Paul is the transportation hub of 
the northwest. Nine railroads serve 
the city, 37 modern truck terminals, 
and five airlines. And the Port of 
St. Paul handles more than two mil- 
lion tons of freight annually via river 
barge lines. 


If your firm is planning to re-locate 
or to establish a branch, you would 
do well to consider St. Paul. An 


ample labor force, plentiful water 
supply and choice industrial sites are 
available. Abundant natural gas, 
brought to the city by Northern 
Natural Gas Company and distrib- 
uted locally by Northern States 
Power Company, provides de- 
pendable, efficient, economical fuel 
For more information, write the 
Area Development Departments of 
either Northern States Power Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota, or 
Northern Natural Gas Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern Natural 


Gas Company 


Serving the Northern Plains States: 





Minnesota, 


lowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wisconsin. 











Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 


of 





THE MAGIC OF NEUTRACEL 





Hardwood’s finer fibers help make typing on 


new Hammermill Bond even more readable 


Fo YEARS, papermakers have tried 
to unlock the special properties of 
hardwood to improve the blend of pulps 
that goes into fine papers. It had to be 
done—to meet the challenge of modern 
printing presses and business machines 
Now Hammermill has done it! 


With an exclusive process, Hammer 
mill produces Neutracel” pulp. For the 
first time, the finer fibers of northern 
hardwoods are extracted with all their 
papermaking qualities intact. 

With the new Hammermill Bond 
your letters will be neater, more read- 
able than ever before. That's true because 
the finer fibers of Neutracel, blended 
with other bright sturdy pulps, give new 
Hammermill Bond a more level surface 
that takes finer printing, typing, writ- 


ing, and carbon copies. Neutracel pulp 
brings increased opacity, plus greater 
bulk to give your letters more appeal. 
And you can even feel the smoother, vel 
vety surface of new Hammermill Bond 
Only a few months ago, Hammermill- 
invented centrifugal cleaners were in 
stalled to make Hammermill Bond 
cleaner than ever before. To that 
important development we now add 
Neutracel, a $6,000,000 step forward 
to bring you Hammermill Bond that 
1) prints better; 2) types better; 
3) looks better. Ask your printer to 
show you samples. Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Printers everywhere use Hammermill 





Bond. Many display this shield. 
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with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs no more 





not afraid of me?” he asked. Marcelino 
smiled. “You know who I am?” And 
Marcelino said simply. Yes. You are the 
Lord.” “You are a good boy,” The Big 
Man said, “and I thank you. From this 
day you shall be called Marcelino of the 
Bread and Wine.” 

After that Marcelino went to see the 
Lord every day. When it thundered, he 
went to calm the Lord's fears: when it 
was cold, he brought him a blanket. One 
day the Lord came d 





lown from the cross 
and sat in a chair, and took the boy on 
his lap. “What are mothers like?” Mar- 
celino asked. And the Lord said, “They 
give. Marcelino, all the time. Everything 


in full measure.” Then Marcelino said, 
“T want to see my mother. . . and yours 
too, afterwards.” And the Lord replied 
“You will have to go to sleep. Go to 
sleep, Marcelino.” And the child slept in 


the Lord. and the light of the world 
blazed in the simple attic, and all the 
brothers coming in fell down on their 
knees and worshiped what they saw. And 
from that day forward, the people came 
from the length and breadth of the land 
to adore the miracle of Marcelino Pan 
y Vino. 

In 1953 this tender story was revived 
by a Spanish author, José Maria Sanchez- 
Silva, in the form of a novel not yet 
published in the U.S. Now it has been 
converted by Ladislao Vajda, a Hungarian 
director working in Spain, into a film as 
simple and sincere as a child’s tear. 
The actors, especially Marcelino (Pablito 
Calvo) and Brother Cookie (Juan Calvo), 
play with an easy matter-of-factness that 
makes the transition from natural to su- 
pernatural almost disappear. The hard 
Spanish land and the bare Spanish sky 
clamp the mystical theme between them, 
as in a vise of physical reality. And the 
musical score has an earthy beat and 
heat that might almost warm the coldest 
doubter to that spiritual ignition point 
at which miracles come to pass, and the 
soul knows them for what they are. 


Current & CHOICE 

Vitelloni. One of the best of the Ital- 
ian-made movies—a biting but not bitter 
satire of small-town life (Time, Nov. §). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated what is certainly the most spectacu- 
lar travelogue ever seen on the screen 
(Time, Oct. 29). 

Wee Geordie. The stiffest comic punch 
the British have delivered since High and 
Dry—an intoxicating mixture of Scotch 
and wry; with Bill Travers, Alastair Sim 
(Time, Oct. 29). 

Giant. In a picture based on Edna 
Ferber'’s bestseller about Texas, Director 
George Stevens digs the rowels of social 
satire into the soft underbelly of U.S. ma- 
terialism: with Rock Hudson, Elizabeth 
Taylor, James Dean (Time, Oct. 22). 

Bus Stop. Don Murray ropes, brands 
and corrals expert Comedienne Marilyn 
Monroe in a rowdy version of William 
Inge’s Broadway hit (Time, Sept. 3). 
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if ~\ Corporation, 
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For the Man Going Places ...with Photography! 





Photo-explorer Robert Halmi picks the (C4 ll Lk ) STZ 
new leader in 35mm cameras! In his busi- ° Hl UE 
ness of split-second “trouble-shooting,” he pelle, 
has learned the need for complete reliability 
in a camera. And only Canon combines un- 
erring performance with speed of action 
and an extraordinary ease of handling. The 
world’s fastest lenses help make this the 
fastest action camera in any hands. 
Whether photography is a casual interest 
or serious pursuit, explore it with the one 
camera that masters any situation—Canon V! 





5 Canon Model V 
$ ; g with 50mm 
{:1.8 lens $325; 
with 35mm $:1.8 lens $350 
Write for Catalog of the Canon System of Photography 
CANON Camera Co., Inc., U.S. Factory Branch: 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y 
In Canada: Taylor & Pearson Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
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The Unattainable 


THe Mermaios (216 pp.J}—EFva Boros 
—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy ($3.50). 


This first novel is the year’s most beau- 
tifully written love story. Set in Buda- 
pest in the lost era between the two 
world wars, it begins with a casual pickup 
on the Danube Corso and ends in heart- 
break as poignant as the last act of Ca- 
mille. The book, like the play, is about a 
girl with tuberculosis, but Author Boros’ 
Dame aux Camélias is no languishing tra- 
gedienne drowning in a sea of self-sacri- 
fice. Instead, young Lalla is self-sufficient, 
cheeky, preoccupied not with “how to 
live but how to stay alive.” 

Aladar, the man in the story, comes as 
reluctantly to love as the girl. Nearing 
40, insulated in the creature comforts of 
habit, he has reached that safe harbor 
where the winds of memory can no longer 
wound. He can think without wincing of 
his failure as a painter, of his wife's desert- 
ing him for another man. Now Aladar is a 
successful businessman who does not seek 
adventures. On meeting Lalla, he method- 
ically notes that she is a peroxide blonde, 
pretty, somewhat common, a compulsive 
liar, but all the same. rather appealing. 

Hothouse Flush. He takes to visiting 
her at the sanatorium, generously pays 
for her treatment and embarks on projects 
to prepare her for the outside world she 
must face when she is cured. He teaches 
her French because her only knack seems 
to be a gift for languages, brings her al- 
bums of great paintings, tries to broaden 
her knowledge of the world. But Aladar 
is the pupil, not Lalla. He meets two of 
her fellow patients—strangely charming 
Franciska, gently maternal Kati. He dotes 
on the three girls like a fond parent, be- 
comes absorbed in the hothouse flush of 
the sanatorium where almost everyone 
seems young and beautiful because so few 
live long enough to grow old and ugly. He 
loves the rhythms of their life, the fevered 
excitements followed by exhausted pauses; 
he loves their talk with its curious mix- 
ture of simple fun and cruel cynicism, 

He is like a civilized man on the brink 
of going native. Instead of preparing Lalla 
for the reality of his life, he is becoming 
enamored of the unreality of hers. He can 
congratulate himself that “she had picked 
him blindfold, out of a hundred; rejected 
husband, melancholy flour 
and pigmeal, he was changed into a prince 
every Saturday afternoon.” 

It cannot last. Kati dies; Franciska 
goes away. Aladar throws the whole weight 
of his personality on Lalla, heaps her 
with presents and promises. In the end she 
blurts out a tortured “Leave me alone,” 
and escapes to Germany and the real 
world. Aladar grimly sees that he had 
“adored her, bossed her and sentimental- 
ized her, until she could bear it no longer.” 

International Society. Hungarian-born 
Author Boros, fortyish, who during 20 
years of life in Britain has admirably 
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salesman of 








Peter Anderson 
NOVELIST Boros 


A prince every Saturday afternoon. 


mastered the English language, herself 
spent years in TB sanatoriums, Says she: 
“Those sanatoriums just don’t exist any 
longer. With all the antibiotics. the illness 
has lost its peculiar quality. TBs used to 
be a kind of international society. It was 
that world of their own that I wanted to 
write about.” The result is no Magic 
Mountain, but it is brilliant in its way. 

There has seldom been so sensual a 


novel written with so little eroticism or 
with so much effect, Lalla emerges as that 





Kevin McCarthy 
Tourtst McCartuy 
ng Beauty in Ali Baba's cave. 





A Sleer 














strange girl who lies buried somewhere i 
most men’s lives, the girl who was neve 
attainable although all circumstance 
seemed just right for attainment. Th 
supple dialogue is loaded with surpris 
and revelation; everything that is said ha 
shape and texture and reverberates wit 
hidden meaning. There are self-containe 
moments of extraordinary power: Als 
dar’s Christmas holiday with his family i 
a devastating snapshot of what life wa 
for him without Lalla. Most memorabl 
of all, perhaps, is the scene when a cure 
girl leaves the sanatorium while those lei 
behind crowd the windows to cry ove 
and over: “Don’t go away, don’t go! 


The Floating City 


Venice Osserveo (199 pp.|)—Mary Mc 
Carthy—Reynal ($ 15). 


More than a century has passed sine 
Byron swam from the Lido to Venice an 
through the Grand Canal (four miles) 
and nearly two since Napoleon pro 
nounced the pigeon-swept square of St 
Mark’s “the best drawing-room in Eu 
rope.” But the destiny of Venice remain 
constant, to be “the observed of all ob 
servers.” The latest to succumb to th 
spell of the floating city is Critic ane 
Novelist Mary McCarthy (Time, Nov 
14, 1955), who has fashioned the spectacl 
of Venice into a handsome and intelligen 
mosaic of art, history and personal im 
pressions. Complete with 46 elegant colo 
reproductions and more than too photo 
graphs, Venice Observed is a model trave 
book in that it heightens the reader's per 
ceptions and gives him a sense of place 
without sentimentally usurping the plac 
of sense. 

Observer McCarthy early admits tha 
in Venice, appearance is reality: “Th 
tourist Venice is Venice: the gondolas 
the sunsets, the changing light, Florian’s 
Quadri’s, Torcello, Harry’s Bar, Murano 
Burano, the pigeons, the glass beads, the 
vaporetto. Venice is a folding picture 
postcard of itself.” But Tourist MeCar. 
thy is no ordinary tourist. Whether she i: 
discussing the merits of Titian, Tintoret- 
to, Veronese, Bellini, Giorgione, or build. 
ing up a rare head of social protest steam 
over the teen-age slaveys whose eyes art 
being ruined in the lace factory at Bu- 
rano, her reflections bear the stamp of 3 
rangy mind not to be fobbed off with 
commonplaces. To get the feel of Ven- 
ice, she proceeds not by touch, but by 
touchstones, 

Images of Money. Gold is one, the 
daemon of the Venetian genius, as Mary 
McCarthy sees it. Not only does it glint 
from painting, palazzo and cathedral, but 
from the hard surfaces of the Venetian 
mind as well. It was typical of the Vene- 
tians to sit out the first three Crusades ex- 
cept as close-bargaining transport agents. 
How explain the paradox, asks Author 
McCarthy, of “a commercial people who 
lived solely for gain—how could they cre- 
ate a city of fantasy, lovely as a dream or 
a fairy tale?” Her answer is as tantalizing 
as her question: “There is no contradic- 
tion, once you stop to think what images 
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THE IBM IN ACTION 
BUSINESS 


OF AMERICA'S 
DEFENSE... 


DESTINATION: 


PEACE! 


Heart of a new weapon system in America’s 
inventory of counter-measures that guard the 
peace is an IBM airborne computer—specially 
designed and built to guide America’s most power- 
ful bombers with unbelievable precision and 
certainty. 

To achieve the reliability demanded of tomorrow’s 
military airborne equipment, the best available 
components are tested to torturing extremes. 
When any fail to survive this punishment, new 
ones are developed, thereby raising the whole level 
of electronic SYSTEMS RELIABILITY. IBM is 
giving America’s airborne defenders a mighty— 
and dependable—weapon for guarding the peace. 


Engineers and Technicians! 


IBM offers exciting opportunities to work on com- 
puters, control systems, inertial guidance, microwave 
circuitry —the most wide-open field in the electronics 
industry. Write: IBM MILITARY PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, Department 718-A3, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


MILITARY 


PRODUCTS 





MILITARY PRODUCTS ® DATA PROCESSING *® ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS * TIME EQUIPMENT 


























Know any engineers who are “lost in the crowd”? 


That engineer-husband of yours, for 
instance? Or maybe the husband of 
a friend of yours? 


Well, here’s something that engi- 
will interested to 
learn: Boeing is one place where no 


neer-husbands be 


engineer gets “lost in the crowd.” 


in small, in- 
of the most 


Bocing engineers work 
ated teams, on some 





teg 
exciting guided missile and jet-age 
projects in the country (including the 
707 jet transport shown on the oppo- 
site page). And to see that its engineers 


move ahead as quickly as their indi- 
vidual abilities warrant, Boeing gives 


each one a personal merit rey iew every 
six months, There’s plenty of room 
for advancement, because Boeing is 
growing fast. 

There are many family advantages 
to Boeing careers. too. Because Boeing 
plants are located in three different sec- 
tions of the country, you can choose 
the climate and living advantages that 
best suit your family. Each Boeing 
community is young-spirited, and 
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offers an abundance of recreational 
facilities. You'll find good housing and 
schools, and convenient shopping. 


You'll feel relaxed as a member of the 
Boeing family, for Boeing careers are 
stable careers. And up ahead, there’s 
a liberal retirement plan. If you de- 
cide to join us, Boeing pays your mov- 
ing and travel costs. Why not see that 
your favorite engineer sends in the 
coupon —this evening! 





eee eee eee ee ee reese seeseeeeees 


JOHN C. SANDERS, Staff Engineer — Personnel 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-05, Seattle 24, Wash, 


F.B. WALLACE, Staff Engineer—Personnel 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-05, Wichita, Kansas 
A. J. BERRYMAN, Manager — Administration 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-05, Melbourne, Florida 


Mail this coupon to the address above from 
which you desire further information about 
the advantages of a career with Boeing. 


Nome_ 








School(s) Yeors(s)___ Degree(s) 
Address 
City. __ Zone Stote = 


Cee reese eee eee eeseeeeeeeeeoe 


Telephone number 
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Aviotion leadership since 1916 ‘ 


of beauty arise from fairy tales. They are 
images of money. Gold, caskets of gold, 
caskets of silver. . . the cave of Ali Baba 


stored with stolen gold and silver, the 
underground garden in which Aladdin 
found jewels growing on trees ... A 


wholly materialist city is nothing but a 
dream incarnate. Venice is the world’s un- 
conscious: a miser’s glittering hoard... 
This is the spirit of the enchantment 
under which Venice lies, pearly and rose- 
ate, like the Sleeping Beauty, changeless 
throughout the centuries.” 

Another touchstone is the mirror, de- 
veloped by Venetian craftsmen. Observes 
Mary McCarthy: “The perennial wonder 
oi Venice is to peer at herself in her 
canals and find that she exists—incredible 
as it seems. It is the same reassurance 
that a looking-glass offers us: the guaran- 
tee that we are real.” In its decay, Venice 
is frozen in a kind of narcissistic trance 
with each Venetian “a connoisseur of Ven- 
ice,’ and somehow slightly saddening in 
his obsessive concern with sacred artis- 
tic relics. 

The Lust for Beauty. In its heyday, 
Venice pioneered the income tax, statis- 
tical science, the floating of government 
stock, state censorship of books, the gam- 
bling casino, and the ghetto (though no 
Renaissance power was less overtly anti- 
Semitic). Many of these reflect what Au- 
thor McCarthy regards as the persistent 
Venetian style and temperament—dry, 
succinct, tough-minded. In the 18th cen- 
tury, the last of the doges, handing the 
ducal cap to an attendant, remarked 
matter-of-factly, “I won't be needing this 
any more.” Venice can boast no profound 
thinkers, no religious martyrs, no native- 
born legendary lovers. Of the world, 
worldly, it pursued wealth and reared up 
pleasure domes to become what Byron 
called “the revel of the Earth, the masque 
of Italy.” But the Venetian eye was as 
“true as a jeweler’s lens,” and it lusted for 
lasting beauty. Venice had few friends 
when she ruled the seas but, as Mary 
McCarthy's grave and gracious tribute re- 
affirms, time was one of them. 


To Be Continued 


Latest installments of two monumental 
publishing projects, vastly different in sub- 
ject matter and yet similar in their grandi- 
ose gusto for life, letters and history: 


A History oF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
Peopres, Vor. Il, THe New Wort, by 
Winston S. Churchill (433 pp.: Dodd, 
Mead; $6), rolls with Churchillian elo- 
quence over those troubled years between 
the first great Tudors. including Bloody 
Mary (the last Roman Catholic Queen of 
England), and the bloodless Revolution 
of 1688 (which established Britain in 


} a truce of class, power and tradition). 


Churchill presents, with the terse clarity 
of one of his own state papers, an England 
emerging from the age of the first Eliza- 
beth, when most Englishmen were sick of 
blood spilled over theological differences. 
They were to find that theology disguised 
as politics could be even bloodier. Church- 
ill argues that ancient English liberties 
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100 airline pilots have tested Boeing’s jet transport for you 


When America’s first jet transport, the 
Bocing 707 Stratoliner, goes into scrv- 
ice carly in 1959, it will be the most 
intensively proven aircraft type ever to 
enter commercial service, 

Already behind it are more than two 
years of flight testing — including tests 
by 100 airline pilots. Many of these are 
the men who, flying the great Bocing 
jets, will whisk you from coast to coast 
in under four hours and a half, and from 
New York to London in five hours and 
a half 
and Bocing wanted them to put the 
707 through its paces. 

At the start of cach flight, Bocing’s 


hey are an aircraft’s key men, 


test pilot waved one of the airline pilots 
into the captain’s scat and said: “Take 
it away. They put 
the craft through flight mancuvers that 
tested its every characteristic, even 
under such extreme conditions as flight 


She’s all yours.” 


with two engines on the same side 
shut off. 

Phe airline pilots’ reports were uni- 
formly Here's a_ typical 
one: “Almost incredibly simple to ma- 
nipulate and casy to fly. Yet 
powerful as it is docile.” Another: “The 
flight was easily the most exhilarating 


of my flying carcer, and I'll include my 


enthusiastic. 


it Is as 


first solo.” 


The 707 
with its casy handling, its amazing per- 


impressed the airline pilots 


formance, its quict, vibration-free ride 
—and the simplicity of its controls — 
115 fewer than in conventional airliners. 
One summed up his reactions like this: 
“The 707 generated in me a fecling of 
complete confidence and reliability. Its 
performance is superb. For the airline 
pilot, the 707 marks a new, brighter era 
—something he has dreamed about.” 
And another: “Airline pilots are going 
to love these swept-wing, high-perform- 
ance jets.” 

You will, too, when you ride a great 
Bocing Jet Stratolincr! 


BOLING 
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BALL BEARINGS 
make good products bett 





. greater accuracy + less maintenance 





SEE “WIDE WIDE WORLD" 
NEW DEPARTURE - 


HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 


TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 





“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car, 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read 

“IT sent $6 for a trial subscription, For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit, The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a vear. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco 

The Wall Strect Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for 86. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Strect Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. ¥.  TM11-20 
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reposed in the monarch. the church and 


Parliament—but that Parliament, when it 


overthrew the others. could be a worse 
tyrant than either. 
Thus, Oliver Cromwell, the hero to so 


many English historians, is Churchill's vil- 
lain. He Lord 
who, invoking God’s will. ordered 3.000 
to the sword in one day—a warn- 
who would be willing to 


considers the Protector 
men put 
ing to all those 
kill others in order to 
Says Churchill 
to gape In awe 


improve the sur 
“A school grew up 
ind some in furtive 
tion at . The twenti- 
eth century has sharply recalled its intel- 
lectuals from such vain indulgences.” 

In his England's Civil War, 
crowded and eloquent figures 


vivors, 
admira- 
these savage times. . 


story of 
with gaudy 


James Boswett* 
For wealth, beauty and piety. 


of drama, squalor and nobility, Churchill 
has also been writing a neglected chapter 
in American history. His narrative takes 
U.S. schoolbook history a generation back 
from where it usually starts. His brilliant 
sketch of turbulent 17th century England 
explains just how the Puritans on the run, 
gentlemen adventurers and refugees got 
their start in the New World. and what 
they had in mind they touched 
American soil. 


when 


Searcu of A Wie, edited 
yy Frank Brady and Frederick A. Pottle 
(390 pp.; McGraw-Hill; $6), is Volume 
VI of the Boswell Papers being brought 
out by a Yale task force of scholars. It fol- 
yet writ- 
through 
three years (1766-69) while he was trying 
to find a wife rich enough to make him a 
wealthy beautiful enough to make 
him a happy man, pious enough to make 


BOSWELL IN 





lows young Boswell (he had not 
ten his Life of Sumuel Johnson 








man 





In faney dress as Corsican chiel 
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Dependable service cans more than prompt deliveries. 
At American Enka it means taking a personal interest 
in every aspect ot our custome rs’ r¢ quire ments. 
Producers and users of flat wansmission belts 
appree iate this service, ¢ spe ially when it is combined 
with the advantages offered by American Enka’s 
high tenacity rayon—exceptional strength and 
durability at lower cost. So, when you think of 


rayon for your industry, be sure to call American Enka. 


American Enka Corporation © 206 so2ison sco 
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him a good man. “Bozzy’s” solemn efforts 
to fill this tall order make scandalously 
funny reading. He was already the father 
of a bastard son (who died in infancy), 
and now a second child was on the way as 
a result of his “licentious passion”’ for one 
Mrs. Dodds (a “sweet little mistress . . . 
admirably formed for amorous dalliance” 

but “‘she debases my dignity” and “costs 
me a great deal of money”). 

Just as Mrs. Dodds was about to give 
birth, Boswell met the very heiress he was 
looking for—Miss Catherine Blair, “the 
finest woman I have ever seen.’ Overjoyed, 
Bozzy rushed off to drink Miss Blair's 


| health, got very tight and passed the night 
with “a whore worthy of Boswell if Bos- 





Co e ! E 10 
MARGARET Monto OMERIE "Bos SWELL 
She out-kibitzed £10,000. 


well must have a whore.” As “a just retri- 
bution for my licentiousness,” he “got a 


| disease from which I suffer severely.” 


Having made no headway with the 
angelic Miss Blair (she allowed him to press 
his hand upon her waist during a per- 
formance of Othello, but that was all), he 
consoled himself with a young Irish lady 
just 16—‘“formed like a Grecian nymph 

.. her father with an estate of £1,000 a 
year and above £10,000 in ready money. 
Upon my honour, I never was so much in 
love.” When Bozzy set off to Ireland to 
make a formal bid for the nymph, he took 
with him his favorite cousin, Margaret 
Montgomerie. Sweet Peggy acted as his 
counselor—and kibitzed so cutely that 
Bozzy forgot the object of his journey 
and proposed to Peggy instead, Their mar- 
riage contract bore the stern signature 
‘Sam. Johnson. Witness. 

Gaps and erasures in Bozzy’s papers 
have been filled in by the remorselessly 
scholarly Yale editors, so that this volume 
contains many a fine but familiar chunk 
from the Life of Johnson. But outrageous 
Bozzy holds the stage today, possibly 
because he often seems in tune with psy- 
choanalysis. Inspired by Jean Jacques 
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Thompson power units keep 
Lulided missiles “on target”! 















This is one of the Thompson" Muscles” 
built co help keep guided missiles “on target” 

with uncanny accuracy. The self-contained 

auxiliary power plant shown here is only 12 

inches high yee it produces approximatrely 

10 horsepower in elecerical and hydraulic 

energy. This power is used for operating the 

guidance controls, radar mechanism and intri- 

cate computing gear of the missile. 





Army's Production Missiles include the "Honest John” (left), the “Nike” 
(center) and the “Corporal” (right). Ic is estimated that Congressional appro- 


priations for missile construction in 1956 will be close to a billion dollars. 


ODAY’S HEADLINES tell of rocket- 
propelled guided missiles that 
soon may be able to travel 400 miles 
high at 10,000 to 15,000 m.p.h. These 
fantastic weapons can well be the key 
to permanent peace among nations. 
Now being built for guided mis- 
siles are hard-working Thompson 
Auxiliary Power Units. These busy, 
complex units supply “muscle” 
power for steering controls, radar 
mechanisms and intricate comput- 
ing gear that guide the missile un- 
erringly to its target, near or far. 
Some of these Thompson 
“A.P.U.’s” can be slipped into your 
pocket; some are as big as office 
desks. They range from 100 watts to 
60 horsepower in output, and from 
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a fraction of a minute to several 
hours in predetermined operating 
life. Each Thompson unit is highly 
accurate, even at extremely high 
altitudes and supersonic speeds. It 
withstands extreme temperatures, 
rapid acceleration and friction. 
Thompson “custom-engineers” 
every unit. Each is a highly intricate 
system involving many specialized 
electrical and mechanical devices, 
fuel systems and generators. Yet, 
all are blended into one compact, 
efficient package to meet the 
requirements of our defense. 
Behind Thompson are 55 years of 


automotive, aircraft, mechanical and 
electronic experience. Thompson 


100,000 Revolu- 


tions per Minute! 
Yes, the tiny turbine 
wheel which you see 
here on the watch-size 
aleernator, spins at the 
rate of 100,000 RPM 

. almost 1700 per sec- 
ond! Ic develops elec 
trical current thar would 
be sufficient to light a 
100-wace bulb, and is 
part of a very small 
Thompson auxiliary 
power unit for guided 
missiles. This particular 
power unic is designed 
for a useful life of less 
than a minuce! 


has the engineering skills and the 
laboratory, testing and manufac- 
turing facilities to solve complex 
scientific problems. Many different 
industries have learned they can 
count on Thompson to come up with 
parts and components that do the 
job right. Thompson Products, Inc., 
General Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


You can count on 
Thompson 
Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. 
FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES 








Site Facts: Colorful, Industrial 
Colorado has the labor, 
water, 


power, 
transportation, resources 
and markets to meet your site re- 
quirements..,PLUS the exclusive 


bonus of Pleasant Living in Amer- 





ica’s climate capital! 

Documented facts are offered 
for your study. Write for free, re- 
vised-to-the-minute analysis, “In- 


dustrial Colorado.” 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
12 State Capitol 
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Alligator Gold Label, America’s most 
wonted gobordine. Luxurious all wool 
worsted. Just-right weight, grand comfort, 
flottering flare ond swagger, Water re- 
pellent. A marvelous value ot $41.75 


..-rain, sun, cold 


Alligator 


the coat you'll live in 


There's an unmistakable elegance in 
every Alligator coat, from luxurious 
all-weather outercoats to feather-light 
rainwear. Choose from many 
fabrics, styles, colors ... water 
repellent or waterproof... great 
values from $950 to $4975 





e Rotts Razor's finest Sheffield steel 
blade is precision-made and hollow ground 
exactly like a barber's razor, Permanently 
guarded, Ends constant blade-buying 





e Rowts Razor's exclusive built-in strop 
| and hone provide correct blade edge to 
suit your own beard and skin. Gives clean, 
close, satin-smooth shaves, Safe...compuct, 


New Rolls Razor Viscount Model $13.95 
| With trade-in*only $9.95 


# Your old electric shaver or Rolls Racor 


ROLLS RAZOR 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





Always carry Tums for top-speed 
relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 











Rousseau’s dedicated frankness, Bozzy 
deemed it “fine to be sensible of all one’s 
various sentiments and to analyze them.” 
This meant that, like many self-analysts 
he shamelessly dredged up his vices but 
coyly concealed most of his virtues. And 
yet, in fact. he was a generous friend, a 
highly intelligent observer. and an inde- 
pendent thinker—not all his awe of Dr. 
Johnson, for example, could convince him 
that the great man was right in saying 
that swallows passed the winter buried in 
heaps at the bottom of river beds.* 


Horse Opera Trail 


THese THousaNo Hitts (346 pp.J— 
A. B. Guthrie Jr-—Houcghton Mifflin 
($3.95). 


The events and characters of most his- 
torical novels about the U.S. West are 
interchangeable parts that have worn 
smooth with use. But in 1947 Montana’s 
Alfred Bertram (“Bud") Guthrie Jr. took 
the opening of the West away from the 
cliché specialists with The Big Sky, a 
knowing, realistic book about the early 


| traders, trappers and scouts that was as 


unashamedly rich in poetic evocation as 
it was in gritty plain talk. In 1949 came 
The Way West, a sober but richly authen- 
tic account of the great migration by 
wagon to the Pacific coast. Guthrie’s new 
book, These Thousand Hills, again justi- 
fies the literary claim he has staked out in 
that vast country, but it also shows that 
when a novelist sets a Western hero on a 
horse, he is apt, sooner or later, to follow 
a trail that leads to horse opera. 

Hero Lat Evans is 20 in 1880, a little 
tired of the Oregon his people pioneered 
more than a little tired of his God-fearing 
father, who hugs his Methodism as closely 
as his near poverty hugs him, Lat heads 
for the wider spaces of Montana, breaks 
brones, hunts wolves, wins a pot on a horse 
race and finally satisties his ambition—a 
ranch of his own. But all the time he pro- 
gresses in the field of livestock, he is 
tethered to that stock character of all 
cowtowns, a prostitute with a heart of 
gold, Callie is slim and blonde and high- 
breasted, and it was love for both from the 
first time he paid cash on the barrelhead. 
When Lat becomes a big man, it is plain 
that Callie will not do. But the educated 
niece of a prosperous storekeeper will and 
does, at the cost of Callie’s broken heart. 

Author Guthrie is still the sensitive, 
loving researcher more than he is the true 
novelist. With all its virtues, his story is 
so commonplace and predictable that the 
reader cannot help projecting it onto a big 
screen, with Gary Cooper doing a wonder- 
ful job as Lat Evans. But throughout These 
Thousand Hills there are fine evocations of 
what the country was like. the authentic 
sense of place that is Guthrie's trademark. 
Even the standard brushes with Indians 
and rustlers have a quality of this-is-how- 
it-was, and the speech rings as true as the 
slap of a silver dollar on a saloon bar. 


Aristotl 


views on natural history were regarded as 


* A notion first advanced by whose 


gospel 


for ten centuries, 
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They are building you 
000-acre roof 


a new 30 


Dy overies will need enough new houses next year to 
make a city with as many homes as Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia combined, or a whole state bigger than 
Indiana, Virginia, or Washington. 

That’s quite a job, even for our giant home build- 
ing industry. Hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
to be cleared... millions of tons of materials to be 
bought, shipped, assembled ... billions of dollars of 
financing to be arranged ...30,000 acres of roofs to 
be built, just in 1957. But quantity is only part of 
the job. 

For these days “a roof over our heads” means far 
more than shelter. Home buyers want a house that 
helps them enjoy a more abundant life...with flexi- 
ble space for their growing families... built-in con- 
veniences for more leisure...a gracious background 
for entertaining . . . imaginative design. And home 
buyers in this country get what they want in houses 
—the quantity and the quality they demand. 









From America’s architects comes a ceaseless flow 
of new ideas for more livable, more attractive. better- 
functioning homes. From our builders come efficient 
construction economies, fresh uses for familiar ma- 
terials. From our manufacturers comes a flood of 
bold new products. From our mortgage lenders come 
more and more flexible financing instruments, new 
ways to bring better houses within the reach of 
more families. 

For the home building industry is not only building 
more, building faster, building more efficiently. It is 
building better. 

It’s a big job, a challenging job, a satisfying job. 
It’s a job well suited to the temper and talents of the 
industry that employs the most skilled labor, buys 
the most material, makes the largest, longest-lasting 
contribution of all to our economy. 


This advertisement is published in behalf of the home building industry by 


ouse 
‘Home 


— ee 
AMERICA’S BIGGEST 
INDUSTRY MONTHLY 
FOR AMERICA'S BIGGEST INDUSTRY* 


en . 


builders, contractors, decorators, dealers, distributors, manufacturers, mortgagees, prefabricators, realtors 





An all-new furniture packing tech- 
nique is now available on all-cargo 
Clippers* to Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. This new service utilizes tough, 
fibreboard unit-packs which assures 
that all household goods, no matter 
how large or bulky, are handled with 
as much gentleness and care as china. 


Movement of household effects is 
now more practical. Shipments move 
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New packing methods for 
furniture on Clipper Cargo 


directly from your own packer’s van 
into specially designed damage-proof 
unit-packs at our terminals. There 
they are loaded aboard the giant all- 
cargo Clippers and the individual 
pieces are not handled again until 
they arrive at their destination. All 
this lowers insurance and packing 
costs besides permitting amazingly 
fast re-settlement of families. 


Are you making best use 
of Air Cargo Services? 


Send for FReE booklet, ““There’s 
Profit in the Air... with Clipper 
Cargo.” Call your PAA District Sales 
Manager or write to Pan American 
World Airways, P. O. Box 1790, New 
York 17, N.Y. rates Mark, Weer U8, Pat. OF 





flies more cargo overseas 


than any other airline 


MISCELLANY 


The Outsider. In Toronts fier he 





threw wads of paper and lamp globe at 
passers-bv Irom the windo 0 h ollie 
building. set fire one by one to a flock of 
paper voodoo dolls. then touched off a 
$20,000 fire in the building. John Martin 


explained to police No one loves me. 


Free Fall. In Santa Ana. Calif. after 





he and ten other prisoners escaped by way 
ol ihe jail rool » captured Jame sE 
Barrett alibied Phere was a hole in the 
wall and I just fell through. 


The Rough. In Wayne. Nu... despite 
his explanation that he was seber and 
merely lost, Jesse Abraham was jugged or 





1 30-day drunken driving rap after police 


found him motoring on the Passaic County 





golf course. 


The Best Defense. In Cleveland. on 
the day he was supposed to testify at his 
trial on charges of robbing a grocery 
. Crawford was arrested, charged 
ng thre 
from a transit-s) 


Robert 






with st tons of scrap metal 





em yard. 


Handicap. In Cincinnati. Mrs. Mabel 
Russell told the judge she paid Russell E. 
Thomas $25. plus $425 expenses. for half 
interest in a horse he described as so fast 





it “could win on only three legs.” won a 
$7s0 default judgment against Thomas on 
her testimony that in its first race the 
horse fell down and ran last. would have 
run last in its second if another horse 


had not fallen. 


For the Road. In Youngstown. Ohio 
after being released on Ssoo bond to await 
trial for drunken driving. Earle Stone de- 
cided to jump bail. bought a bus ticket 
for Henderson, N.C.. faced his trial when 
he wandered into a bar to kill time before 
the bus departed. hoisted too many. got 


arrested for drunkenness. 


Do as I Say. In Portsmouth, England, 
magistrates granted a license to serve 
drinks after hours at the annual dinner 
dance of the Hampshire County Temper- 
ance League. 


Night to Howl. In Newark. Truck 
Driver Mrs. Betty Jean Johnson, a 200- 
pounder, was sentenced to two days in jail 
for brawling after she brought an alley cat 
into the El Morocco Bar. shared her drink 
with it. tussled with other customers who 
objected when the cat nipped their drinks 
justified her behavior by explaining that 


it was National Cat Week. 


Service Exit. In Des Moines. the 
$32,000 damage suit that Hugh Warren 
Bascom brought against the Llovd Hotel 
and two process servers was dismissed 
that when he 
climbed out his third-loor window to 





in spite of his 


avoid the process servers, and started low 
ering himself down the rope provided by 


the hotel as a fire eseape. the rope brake 
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THE 

MOST BEAUTIFUL WAY 
TO GIVE 

FINE BOURBON 


or your holiday gift-giving, Old Grand-Dad is 
| (pea in the most beautiful of all decanters. 
Selling at the same price as the standard bottle, it 
contains the same measure of the same fine bonded 
bourbon whiskey. It is your annual opportunity to 


honor the true bourbon fanciers among your friends. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND 


- THE OLD GRAND-DAD ASD. 
OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. Es = 


DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DIV 








UAL 


GRAND 


A TRULY MAGNIFICENT GIFT 


Both the Old Grand-Dad Classte 
Decanter and the regular bottle 
are available in Presentation 
Cases of one dozen, with beautiful 
holiday cartons of matching 
design. A most generous gift for 


the top people on your list! 


OPENING DECEMBER 7, 1956 





MEXICO CITY, in the land of 
the ancient Aztecs and picturesque fiestas, offers a 
dramatic setting for the new, 400-room air-con- 
ditioned Continental Hilton. In the heart of the 
city on the aristocratic Pasco de la Reforma and 


Avenida de los Insurgentes, the Continental Hilton 
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welcomes guests in every foreign language and 
with every modern comfort and convenience. The 
friendly hospitality, superb accommodations, de- 
licious continental. American and Mexican food 
reflect the same high standards found at cach 


of the famous Hilton Hotels around the world. 
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